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THERE are almost as many dif- 
ferent ways of dying as of living. 
Some men steal away out 'of life, 
unobserved save by the little circle 
that surrounds their bed. Some 
go when the world has already for- 
gotten their names, and learned 
to do without them. - But of some 
the fall is like that of a great tree, 
rending the very face of nature ; or 
like.a tower standing four-square 
to all the winds, intii in a moment, 
with a crash like thunder, it has 
fallen and left ruin around. Such 
a sudden fall, so great, so start- 
ling, involving a catastrophe both 
private and public, has just taken 
place in the midst of us. Our last 
number contained one word—there 
was no possibility of more—to re- 
cord the loss which Scotland had 
sustained in the death of Principal 
Tulloch. It is now time to at- 
tempt a fuller record of what the 
country and his friends have lost. 
The first natural tears have been 
shed. The soft covering of the 
snow, that made a mantle and 
shroud alike for him when he was 
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laid in his grave, in the city which 
was as much his as if he had been 
the Prince-Archbishop of former 
days, has already given way to 
the more lasting and gentler cov- 
ering of the sod, that -kindly cloak 
of nature over all tearings asun- 
der; and we can now look at the 
life that is over as at a completed 
thing, a chapter in the records of 
the ages which nothing can inter- 
fere with more. A very short 
period—a few weeks—are enough 
to establish this perspective, and 
round our little lives into that 
perfection which belongs only to 
those things which are past. 
There is not much scope for am- 
bition or worldly advancement in 
the position of a clergyman of the 
Scotch Church. Those homely en- 
dowments which her eriemies would 
so fain take from her are small. 
If they maintain a simple level 
of comfort in the many corners of 
the land where no voluntary sys- 
tem can be sufficient to maintain, 
without extraneous aid, the  ser- 
vices of an educated clergy, yet 
25 
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the prizes open to ecclesiastical 
ambition in Scotland are almost 
non-existent. There is no digni- 
fied and wealthy leisure within 
the minister’s possibilities, to 
make up for poor pay and a 
laborious life on the lower levels. 
The best the Church can do for 
her successful sons is no better, in 
point of pecuniary recompense, 
than many a simple rectory on 
the other side of the Tweed, 
catrying no distinction at all. It 
is wonderful to think upon how 
little the modest honours of the 
Church and Universities of Scot- 
land are upheld. The appoint- 
ment held. by Dr. Tulloch is one 
of those where the dignity is 
greatest and the emoluments 
smallest.. He has held it for a 
long, almost unexampled, period; 
for it is a very rare thing for such 
preferment to be won at an early 
age. His whole life, indeed, may 
be said to have been spent in that 
position—in the plain living and 
high thinking which colleges bet- 
ter endowed have made a prob- 
lematical rule. 

John Tulloch was born in 1823, 
in the manse of Tibbermuir near 
Perth, the eldest of a minister’s 
family, and predestined to the 
hereditary office in the Church, in 
a day when that succession was 
more usual than now. He was 
one of a stalwart pair of twins, 
a most notable proof that the 
double birth implies no impairing 
of vigour, since the noble physical 
structure of both these sons of the 
manse almost gave them a right 
to be numbered in the race of the 
sons of the giants. An early con- 
temporary speaks of his own boy- 
ish pranks in company with the 
younger of the two; but adds that 
John was too much occupied with 
his books to share in their ex- 
ploits: which is a little surprising, 
for Principal Tulloch was always 


a lover of the open air, and 
everything natural and 

His primary education was had 
partially at the Madras C 


St Andrews, his connection with 


his future habitation thus dating 


from his earliest years. Half qa 
century ago, the sturdy lads who 
streamed out and in of that mod. 


est centre of learning probably 


looked much the same as they do — 


now, with ruddy cheeks brightened 
by the northern sea-breezes, and 
tawny hair all flying in the gusts 
from the east. East or west, save 


that the sea is wider and dashes — 


upon the rocks with a more ex- 
hilarating vigour when it comes 
from the sharper eastern skies, 
little matters to those urchins, 
‘*hardy, bold, and wild,” as befits 
the children of the northern coasts, 
bred between the hills and the 
sea. And no better example could 
be of the Saxon Scot, with a touch 
of the Scandinavian in ~his blood, 


than the large-limbed yellow-haired — 


boy, with big well-opened eyes not 


untouched by dreams, who came 


with his satchel and his books 
from the Perthshire manse, intent 
upon making something of his life. 
At fourteen he had done with the 


Madras College, and was entered — 
at the University—to our ideas — 


at an age very inappropriate to 
the graver studies carried on there. 
But the system of Scottish academ- 
ical teaching, as it is unnecessary 
to explain, was regulated by the 
custom of the country in this re- 
spect, and provided for boy-stu- 


dents in a way much modified — 


nowadays by the influence of Eng- 
lish ideas. The curriculum was 
long, running over as many yeals 
as the public school and university 


combined occupy on the other side. 
of the Tweed; but no Eton boy ~ 


of fourteen could have the same 
sense of the importance and grav- 


ity of his work which a lad of the — ; 
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same age, supposing him to have 
any genuine vocation, must have 
experienced when he put on the 
red gown of the St Andrews’ 
student of ‘‘Arts,’’ and betook 
himself to the lecture-room where 
he was addressed as a young man. 
And the independence of these 
youths was no mere matter of 
feeling. It has been said that 
young John Tulloch cost his father 
nothing from the time he entered 
the University. Such an achieve- 
ment seems almost impossible, 


-especially when it is remembered 


that the scholarships which a 
clever boy may gain at school are, 
or at that time were, non-existent 
in the North, and that indepen- 
dence meant nothing less than 
continuous and remunerated work 
during all these early years. 

He completed his studies in 
what are called the Arts classes 
by gaining one of the chief dis- 
tinctions in the gift of the Uni- 


* versity—the Gray prize for an 


essay on ‘‘ The Civil Institutions of 
Rome ;”’ and began the more special 
studies of his profession in the 
venerable old College of St Mary’s, 
where he was to spend the greater 
part of his life. But whether 


~ some favourite professor attracted 


him to the other side of the Forth, 
or whether other circumstances 
led to that migration, those studies 
were completed in Edinburgh. 
In the year 1844, returning to 
his native district in order to 
begin the work of his life, he 
entered the probationary order 
of the Scotch ministry by re- 
ceiving the licence to preach of 
the Presbytery of Perth; imme- 
diately after which he was made 
assistant in the Old Church of 
Dundee, an office corresponding to 
that of curate in the Church of 
England, except in so far that it 
may be held by a probationer not 
yet entered into orders, and there- 
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fore incapable of dispensing the 
sacraments of the Church—a de- 
gree less than that of deacon. 
He did not, however, hold this 
secondary position long, being 
ordained to one of the parish 
churches in that town after a 
brief novitiate. And then the 
best piece of good fortune in all 
his life befell the young minister. 
He married Miss Hindmarsh—a 
young lady whose youth had been 
spent like his own in Perth or its 
neighbourhood, and whom he must 
have known from his childhood. 
A more perfect marriage never 
was, nor perhaps, according to 
the rules of prudence, a more 
incautious one. He was twenty- 
two and she nineteen, and all their 
fortune was the small stipend of 
Dr Maclauchlan’s ‘‘helper”’ with 
some little country living to fol- 
low when Providence should please. 
The boy and girl began their little 
housekeeping together in Dundee, 
where he had all the parish work 
to do, and she very soon the cares 
of a rapidly filling nursery; but 
the young wife brought to the 
common stock gifts that are bet- 
ter than fortune,—the disposition 
which brings good out of every- 
thing, a cheerful temper that 
nothing could disturb, a soothing 
and healing presence, which to 
the husband—himself impetuous, 
hot-tempered, and sensitive, apt to 
feel keenly all the slights of life 
and caprices of fortune—were 
precious beyond all estimate. I 
know few details of this young 
life at Dundee. Thefe was no 
doubt many a struggle in it; 
but there were youth, and love, 
and boundless hope—and doubt-.- 
less it ‘was as happy as it was la- 
borious, and courageous, and poor. 
It was broken by one holiday, 
of a kind which after occurred 
not unfrequently in his life—a 
vacation caused by the temporary 
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breaking down of his health. He 
went to Germany to recover, and 
there learned that language so 
indispensable to the philosophical 
inquirer. He used to say in after- 
times that no one could learn a 
language—that is to say, have a 
_ mind sufficiently free and at leisure 
for all the horrors of grammar— 
after twenty-five. He was under 
this age when he achieved Ger- 
man ; and it was, I think, the only 
foreign language of which he could 
ever make easy colloquial use. 

It was some time after, that, 
having attained the ripe age of 
five-and-twenty, he was presented 
to the. rural parish of Kettins, in 
Perthshire—a living in the gift of 
the Crown. It was a delightful 
change to the young couple and 
their babies, after Dundee; and 
no one could hear Dr Tulloch, in 
after-life, speak of this quiet little 
place without perceiving the loving 
recollection he had carried with 
him of its rustic tranquillity and 
peace. 
cares and contentions of the town, 
from the pain of beholding priva- 
tions and troubles which he could 
not adequately help, and all those 
miseries of the crowd which a 
clergyman cannot escape. The 
quiet of his country manse was as 
balm to his soul. He had time to 
think, and time to begin another 
kind of work which had been woo- 
ing him, but which wanted re- 
tirement, and reading, and leisure. 
There was no bustle in Kettins to 
distract hjs thoughts. His paro- 
chial work, in its simplicity, was 
a pleasure and refreshment. to 
him, and the poor folk, with all 
their humours, an endless interest. 
Through all his life afterwards he 
missed the cottages; the plough- 


He was released from the’ 


men, to whom he would fling 

kindly greeting, in his] round, 
mellow voice, as he ps the 
corner of the field; the w at 


the doors, always the better of, 
i ! But when 
he went into his little study, which 
watchful love kept in all quietness 


word from the minister. 


and peace, the other vocation, which — 


had been waiting for him, began to 


open to the young man. The time 
was approaching for that romantic 
periodical emulation, if anything 
that concerns theology ‘in its ab- 
strusest aspect can be called r- 
mantic, the competition for the 
Burnett prize,—a thing unique 
among intellectual contests and 
which, in a few years more,! ought 
to becoming round again. It is just 
a century since it was first institut- 
ed by a benevolent but perhaps ec- * 
centric merchant of Aberdeen, who. 
left a certain sum of money to ac- — 
cumulate, in order to afford a prize 
worth having, at periodical inter- — 
vals of forty years, to the writer, or 
rather to two writers, of essays, on 
the Divine character and attributes, 
or on the evidences of Natural Reli- 
gion. Thesecond of these periodical 
competitions was approaching when 
young Tulloch became minister of 
Kettins ; and this was the work to 
which he addressed himself in the 
unusual country leisure. Books 
such as he required were not easily 
found at the foot of the Grampians; 
but he had the library of his Alma 
Mater at St Andrews to draw upon, 
and plunged into the work with heart 
and soul. Either before he com- 


menced this great task, or in mo- 
ments 2f relaxed effort in the midst 
of it, he had begun to find utter- 
ance in various periodicals, chiefly, 
I believe, in the ‘North British 
Review,’ then recently established, — 
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moved by the mingled ad- 
cranes and indignation which 
that extraordinary brilliant and 
painful book naturally called forth, 
he reviewed Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Ster- 
ling,’ and—a still more important 
matter fo: himself—Bunsen’s ‘ Hip- 
lytus.’ But the essay on The- 
ism was the chief work of this 
period. One can imagine how the 
greatness of the subject took pos- 
session of mind and fancy, and 
how, as he trudged far afield, 
through all weathers, to hillside 
farmhouse and cottage, to the 
bedsides of the dying, to console 
and advise in all the nameless 
troubles that come to a country 
minister’s ear, his thoughts would 
return again and again to that 
high argument, and find illustra- 
tion and enrichment in all the in- 
cidents of the way, and the un- 
folding of the human souls about 
him. Andin the evening, when 
these labours were over, and the 
other unrecorded toils of the fru- 
gal house completed—the children 
asleep, and all else at rest—his 
young wife sometimes sitting by 
him while he continues the theme, 
sometimes, like George Eliot’s 
most beautiful conception, waking 
in the night to fulfil that labour 
of love, copied carefully out each 
chapter as it was completed, and 
made her modest comments—his 
first judge and critic, as well as his 
constant aid. What labours, what 
high interests, what sacred hours, 
stolen from sleep and ease, what 
happy nights and days ! 

It is very evident that by this 
time Tulloch had already become 
known as a young mdn of no 
common promise. His sermons, 
which in later days would some- 
times touch by moments the high- 
est note of religious eloquence, 
must already have begun to pro- 
duce the effect which invariably 
follows that most telling kind of 
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intellectual production. The few 
but. remarkable contributions to 
periodical literature which had by 
this time appeared from his pen 
had also made an impression upon 
the minds of his contemporaries. 
With all this, however, it still 
seems difficult to account for the 
choice of so young a man for the 
dignified office to which, from the 
simplicity of Kettins, he was all 
at once promoted. It is said that 
the influence of Baron Bunsen, 
whom he had delighted by his re- 
view of ‘ Hippolytus,’ was exerted 
in his favour. That genial and 
most plausible and persuasive of 
diplomatists was then at the height 
of his reputation in England—a 
power in society, flattered and 
Fété everywhere. It is quite con- 
sistent with his character that the 
favourable criticism in which he 
felt himself comprehended should . 
delight him, as well as that he 
should endeavour to return the 
gratification by active service to, 
his. sympathetic critic. But there 
were also other influences at work. 
The conflict between opposing par- 
ties ran high in the North, and the 
candidates for the Principalship 
were violently supported on one - 
side and the other, so that a com- 
promise by which both parties 
might be, if not satisfied, yet si- 
lenced, became desirable to the 
lovers of peace. In these circum- 
stances, Sir David Brewster, then 
Principal of St Leonard’s College, 
who knew what were the special 
studies of the minister of Kettins, 
and who probably felt sure that 
the work on which Tulloch was 
engaged would afford a full justifi- 
cation of the choice, proposed him 
for the vacant office of Principal of 
St Mary’s. To back up such a 
recommendation, Baron Bunsen’s 
mellow and persuasive voice would 
be both powerful and appropriate, 
and Lord Palmerston was one of 
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the men to whom youth itself was 
always a recommendation. By 
this junction of means it came 
about that at thirty-one, in the 
first flower of his manhood, with 
every augury and promise in his 
favour, though without much foun- 
dation of work accomplished behind 
him, John Tulloch was appointed 
to the office—in Scotland a great 
piece of preferment, though its 
emoluments were of the smallest— 
in which he spent all the rest of 
his life. It is very seldom that so 
young a man finds himself thus 
placed at the very climax of: his 
desires with so little of the struggle 
and uncertainty of early effort. 
And yet the man who had begun 
active work, and takes all the 
responsibilities of life upon him, 
at twenty-two, had not been with- 
out his share of these experiences. 
‘It has been common to say that 
the extreme overwork of this period 
produced consequences in after-life 
which did much to weaken his 
strength ; but I cannot say that I 
see any proof of this. His work 
was great and inspiring, not exces- 
sive. He spent between five and 
. six years in the happy quiet of 
Kettins. It was a time to which 
he referred with affectionate plea- 
sure all the rest of his life. Be- 
sides the tranquil labours of his 
parish, he had the congenial and 
chosen work of that first essay in 
Christian philosophy, and a com- 
paratively small amount of period- 
ical writing. There was _nothing 
in this to tire or weaken any man. 
He came to St Andrews in the 
full; freshness of his intellect and 
the flower of manhood, looking, I 
think, a little older than his age 
—no inappropriate figure in that 
chair which, still with much of the 
air of a young man, with his fine per- 
son rather improved than injured 
by all the intermediate years, he left 
but the other day, never to return. 


Here he bégan his work 
all the satisfaction of a man w 
has attained the place that sy 
him best. 


“ The generous spirit who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life hath 
wrought 


Upon the plan that pleased. his boy. 


ish thought,”— 


could not have found a finer ex- " 


ample. From thenceforward “ the 


Principal ’’ assumes the only title by — 
which we recognise him,and becomes 


visible, always a fine and geni 


presence, against the habitual back. 


ground which is associated with 
him as closely as any sphere ever 
became identified with a leading 
spirit. Old St Andrews, with its 


grey sea, which sometimes leaps — 


into such brilliant biueness, as 
clear, if keener than the Medi- 
terranean itself;. with those soft 
swelling links of velvet green, with- 
in the guardianship of the sand- 
hills, where the favourite outdoor 


game of Scotland is pursued with. 


youthful enthusiasm and elderly 
calm, all the generations together; 
with its solemn ruins rising high 
upon the little headland, its stately 
grey street of antique houses, its 


students in their red gowns,—comes | 


before us like a picture, at the 
sound of Principal Tulloch’s name. 
It has many associations of an old- 
er date, old Principals humorous 
and wise, Professors with names 


known over all the world, leay- — 


ing kindly recollections at home. 
But to the present generation it 
is going far enough back to recall 
the bright and witty society which 
made the place delightful when 
the new Principal of St Mary’s 
came from his Perthshire parish, 
startling the little community, 
which at first did not perhaps quite 


know what to make of the young — 


household,—the invasion of _ the 


good - humoured yet sometimes — 
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wrathful giant, so large, with such 
an atmosphere of unhampered 
rural life about him, so uncon- 
yentionally at his ease in his acade- 
mic garments, so distinct an em- 
bodiment of a modern philosophy 
and a new spring of being among 
the older traditions. The place was 
warm with the true brightness of 
society, a community concerned 
with the same interests, living on 
the same level, its members seeing 
each other daily, their occupations 
and amusements the same; yet 
with something perhaps in the 
more rugged Northern nature 
to prevent that monotony of in- 
tellectualism which blights most 
academic circles. Sir David Brew- 
ster was still at*its head when Tul- 
loch was appointed ; and there too 
was Professor Ferrier, not the ab- 
struse yet gentle philosopher whom 


strangers know, but the head of 


a most original and delightful 
household, running over with wit 
and beauty, with quip and prank, 
and harmless satire and laughter. 
At Strathtyrum, close by, lived the 
ever-respected editor of this Maga- 
zine, John Blackwood, with a vary- 
ing group always about him—men 
of literature, men of arms, an oc- 
casional statesman, or witty philo- 
sopher. The laughter is all silent, 
the familiar figures gone. What 
was so bright and life-like, as if it 
might last for ever, has fallen into 


the shadows and darkness. What 


wonder! for human generations 
move swiftly, and all this is more 
than thirty years ago. 

Amid this characteristic circle 
the new principal soon took his 
place with universal appreciation 
and content; and the award of the 
great prize following soon after, 
with its agreeable accompaniment 
of £600, and all the pleasant ex- 
citement of the triumph, gave to 
his settlement the éc/a¢ of success. 
The Essay on ‘*Theism’’ was 
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published in 1855, with a dedi- 


cation to Sir David Brewster, 
in which cordial thanks are ren- 
dered for the books supplied 
through him to the author in his 
retirement. The title given to 
this volume—Principal Tulloch’s 
first important contribution to 
literature—is characteristic, and 
shows with what steadfast unity 
he carried out his first conception 
of the special Christian work he 
had to do. ‘The Witness of 
Reason and Nature to an All- 
Wise and Beneficent Creator’ is 
the title of this book. The 
position which he thus took up 
from the beginning was that of 
one to whom all truth is reasonable, 
to whom the warm consent of the 
soul is always necessary. Not, in- 
deed, that he attempted or desired 
those processes of proof by which 
every spiritual act must be made 
comprehensible to the mind which 
can conceive of nothing higher 
than material evidence. This was 
never his point of view. But he 
liked to trace a nobler reason, to 
obtain a profounder response, to 
show how in all times God has si- 
lently demonstrated Himself to His 
children by that internal conviction 
which is greater than evidence, 
and that the analogy of all that is 
reasonable and human is on thé 
side of faith. He adopted this -as 
the subject of his researches and 
his thoughts, in their earliest phase, 
and he kept it unbroken to the 
end. His mind knew no depart- 
ure from this leading principle. 
He had but little regard for those 
doctrines which are supported by 
tradition alone, and found little 
interest in the contentions of dif- 
ferent systems. He was a mem- 
ber of a Presbyterian Church by 
nature and circumstances, and he 
felt within her bounds ample scope 
and verge enough for all he could 
do in the service of God and his 
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brethren. But he would not have 
gone to the stake for Presbytery. 
The constitution of the external 
Church was more or less indiffer- 
ent to him. He would probably 
have been an uneasy subject under 
the sway of a Bishop, as he was 
often an impatient critic of the 
petty parliament of a Presbytery. 
Everything of the kind was to him 
secondary. The object of his 
thoughts and of his life was to de- 
monstrate that what God requires 
of us is always a reasonable ser- 
vice; that the human mind at 
its highest can find no such har- 
monious solution of all its prob- 
lems as in His ways and methods ; 
and that whatever new lights may 
be thrown upon the physical de- 
tails of the world-making, Nature 
and thought, when most deeply 
interrogated, bear always their 
profoundest testimony for God. 
He pursued the subject throughout 
his life in many different branches, 
but never departed from it; the 
whole consistent purpose of his 
work being throughout to identify 
as the true pillars of the temple, 
equal in form, and of perfectly 
harmonious poise and balance, the 
two principles so often supposed 
to be antagonistic— Reason and 
Faith. 

Within the first five or six years 
‘after his appointment, Principal 
Tulloch published two books which 
perhaps have remained the most pop- 
ular of his works, one entitled ‘ The 
Leaders of the Reformation,’ the 
other, ‘English Puritanism and its 
Leaders,’ both being collections of 
historical sketches, summing up in 
a very effective method the story 
of a period, in biographies of its 
leading spirits. These sketches 
were sufficiently light to take the 
popular fancy, while full of fine 
discrimination and judgment, and 
still pursued, though in a manner 
subordinate to the primary in- 


terest of the subject, the inquiry ES, 
into rational processes of truth- 


discrimination and influence, and 


that gradual development of reli. 
gious thought which he had set 
himself to trace. These books were _ 


received with much interest by a 
public a great deal wider than that 
which feels itself capable of com- 
prehending an essay on an abstract 
subject and fixed the Principal’s 
reputation as a powerful and pic- 
turesque writer. 


ways. As his sermons became 


more generally known, his fame — 


was soon established as one of the 
greatest of Scotch contemporary 


preachers. This gift is one which _ 


in Scotland never “passes without 
appreciation; and the fervent strain 
of the Principal’s eloquence had 


so much of the passion of sin- 
cerity in it that it conquered — 


the general heart, as _ without 
this gift neither argument nor 
eloquence can. His _ extraordin- 
arily sympathetic and __ sensitive 


nature thrilled to the contact of 


an assembly of hearers, whatever 
they might be. I have heard him 
say that he generally took more 
than one sermon into the pulpit 
with him, and according as his 
mind was affected. by the multitude 
about him, chose what he should 
preach—a method perhaps as near- 
ly in consonance with the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Take no heed what you 
shall say,’’ as the exigencies of 
modern conventionality will allow. 
Nor was this all the effect which 
his audience and his subject pro- 
duced upon him; for often there 
would come a time when the tide 
of feeling no longer brooked the 
control of premeditation, and then 
the book would be suddenly closed, 
the preacher lean over the edge of 
the pulpit, his hands stretched out 
and his features instinct with emo- 
tion, while he poured forth an 
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which came from the bottom 


- of his heart. Sometimes his stren- 


uous utterance of his profoundest 
feelings would be full of eloquence; 
sometimes the Principal’s most ad- 
miring friends would have preferred 
that he should have kept to the 
“paper,” the written sermon with 
its more closely thought-out argu- 
ment. But in either case, the im- 
pulse, the impassioned reality, were 
most impressive. And the peo- 
ple whom he addressed, perhaps of 
all others the audience most sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the 
pulpit, answered with the ready 
warmth and confidence which add 
to every preacher’s power. 

It was, I think, in the year 
1863 that the first cloud of per- 
sonal suffering came across this 
fair and prosperous career. There 
are many meanings of that word— 
and if the reader should suppose 
that prosperity meant wealth or 
anything approaching it, he would 
be much deceived; but neither 
would it be true, on the other 
hand, to represent our Principal 
as battling with care or in any way 
erushed by the hardships of life, 
or labouring beyond his strength 
to make up his income—which 
things have been said, but are not 
true. One specially fine point in 
him was that he did not thus 
snatch at the work which brings 
in money, but rather put up in 
his genial simplicity with the want 
of the money, which was a thing 
that did not trouble him much. 
No doubt he could, if he had 
chosen, have filled the magazines 
with hasty writing, as indeed many 
have done without blame. But 
this was not at all the Principal’s 


‘way. He was rather of the old- 


fashioned mode of thinking in re- 
spect to literary work, and would 
not bargain about it, placing in- 
stead a fine confidence in his pub- 
lisher, and holding the antique 


faith that literature demanded la- 
bour and leisure and quiet thought, 
and was not a thing to be hurried 
or done deliberately for money 
without any other or higher aim. 
All that he wrote was produced 
under these often-contemned con- 
ditions, without flurry or disturb- 
ance, and was his best, the careful 
outcome of his mind, no pot-boiling 
nor scribble-scrabble. He was ac- 
customed to a home ruled by a 
rare gift of domestic management, 
and no man could have fewer per- 
sonal wants or less expensive tastes. 
Therefore, though his income was 
always small and his family large, 
he who was never moved by the 
social weakness which aims at 
false appearances, was delivered at 
the same time from the feverish 
eagerness of the workman who 
strains at every possibility of add- 
ing tohis means. There was about 
him something too big and mag- 
nanimous—something too careless 
and easy-going—to admit of this. 
With his large nature above pre- 
tence, he could be poor without 
thinking twice; but he could not 
be the shifty, eager, restless man 
of letters, with a reminiscence of 
Grub Street, and his name in all 
the periodicals. That was con- 
trary toevery law of his nature. So 
that, instead of working much -to 
eke out his income, he lived poor, 
yet without sign or consciousness 
of any pinch, and wrote when it 
pleased him, doing his best at his 
leisure, as was natural to him. I 
believe that in this household, gov- 
erned by a noble thrift, which 
never forbade hospitality nor char- 
ity nor kindness, the question of 
money was to both husband and 
wife always an entirely secondary 
one, so long as there was but 
enough for the simple necessities 
of life. Therefore, in speaking of 
his time of unclouded prosperity, 
I mean the prosperity of health 
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and happiness, and love and labour 
—of all those realities that make 
existence blessed, and not of the 
meaner prosperity which depends 
upon a balance at the bank. Every- 
thing had gone well with them; 
there was no break in the ranks 
of the family, no aches of heart. 
To show with what simplicity and 
blamelessness, with what peace and 
happiness, this abundant life had 
been filled, I may say that one of 
the plaints to which he gave al- 
most childlike utterance, when ill- 
ness first overshadowed him, was 
that his first feeling when he woke 
in the morning was not one of 
pleasure but of pain. He had 
lived some forty years in the 
world, and yet he was pathetically 
surprised that his first waking 
thought should not be bright! A 
friend of his younger in years but 
far more experienced in trouble, 
recorded at the time, with a smile 
and a sigh, this wondering com- 
plaint made by the sufferer, with a 
remonstrance and appeal to heaven 
and earth in his wide-opened eyes. 
What breadths of white and spot- 
less life, what a blameless record, 
must have lain behind the man 
who at forty had never known 
what it was to encounter a heavy 
thought when he first opened his 
eyes upon the new day ! 

The illness of which this was a 
symptom was not one of the honest 
maladies of the body that explain 
themselves, and that medical treat- 
ment has a simple course with. It 
showed itself in the cloud of a 
great depression and despondency, 
against which this happy man could 
not hold up his head. By what 
subtle action of mind on body, or 
body on mind—those indefinable 
partners in the unity of human 
being—it comes about that this 
mysterious form of malady attacks 
so many in our day, is a question 
too profound to be discussed by 
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the ignorant. 
explanation it is generally attriby- 


ted to over-work, or over-strain of 
the intellectual faculties, or ner 
vous exhaustion—I know not 


what. It rose upon Prine 


Tulloch like a cloud out of a clear 4 


sky, no one knowing how or where- 
fore. 
vestigation may disclose by what 
miserable accidental jar the fine 
machinery of being can be put out 
of trim, and so much suffering 
come without any sufficient’ or 
apparent cause. On such a sub- 
ject the uninstructed can have 
nothing to say, except to record 
that this cloud did somehow de- 
velop out of skies as serene as ever 
smiled over mortal man, in the 
midst of a life so cheerful, simple, 
and unspotted, that it seemed to 
afford no standing-place for harm 
of any kind. The present writer 
had seen much of the Principal in 
the previous summer, in the ease 
of country life and Highland travel; 
and the recollection of all the 
pleasant nonsense which springs 
up in such intercourse—the mild 
jests, the easy laughter, so much 
of it circling about himself, and 
his own humorous ways—comes 
back with an innocence of saddened 
mirth which, evcn in the moment 
of grief, has nothing inappropriate 
in it. But the next year brought 
a change, and he whose laugh had 
been in itself the cause of laughter, 
whose perception of the ludicrous 
had been so ready, whose swift 
wrath against all pretences had 
dropped so easily into a humorous 
sympathy even with the ridiculous, 
now turned to the world a sad- 
dened countenance, with that look 
of expostulation and remonstrance 
in his eyes, which was at all times 
one of their characteristic expres 


sions, but which now acquired a — 


pathos and air of trouble which 
went to the heart. 


For want of a bétter 


Perhaps further medical in- — 
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By some extraordinary freak of 
fancy, his disturbed mind had fixed 
upon—surely the most innocent sin 
that ever troubled an invalid con- 
science—a certain erroneous quota- 
tion which he had once made in a 
speech, I think, before the Pres- 
bytery. Whether he had put the 
sense wrong, or whether it was 
merely a false quantity, I do not 
recollect, nor what the phrase was. 
Most people will remember some 
slip of the kind which, when sud- 
denly recalled to memory years 
after, will send the blush of shame 
coursing to their finger-ends. This 
effect, momentary in most cases, 
took entire possession of the Prin- 
cipal’s fancy for a time, and with 
such profound feeling did he speak 
of it, that I well remember the 
struggle of sympathy for his evi- 
dent suffering contending with an 
almost comic sense of the triviality 
of the occasion, until at last the 
anxious listener, entirely carried 
away, by the real trouble in those 
appealing eyes, broke forth into 
the advice, as fantastic as the 
cause of it, that he should call to- 
gether again the same audience, 
and make his confession of error 
to them: the error of a false quan- 
tity! I quote this to show how 
real was the suffering, how pro- 
foundly genuine the impression it 
made, and how tragically absurd 
the apparent cause. Of course 
it was some trick of disordered 
nature that took advantage of 
this trivial incident, as the child 
in Wordsworth’s poem took the 
weathercock which caught his 
eye suddenly at the moment of 
perplexity, for the cause of his 
, This curious revela- 
tion, and the scene of it,—a little 
Mall shadowed with overarching 
elms, under which we walked up 
and down; a May morning cloudy 
yet sweet ; the village green at one 
side, the high old-fashioned red- 


brick houses of an English subur- 
ban hamlet on the other; and his 
own large and ingposing presence 
in all the force of manhood, with 
every line of his countenance 
drawn, and the great eyes so full 
of trouble,—come back as I write, 
almost with the freshness of pres- 
ent vision. 

This cloud, though not always 
in the same form, hung over him 
for nearly a year—though in the 
midst of all the suffering, gleams 
of humour would’ come in, and 
many a little tragi-comic inci- 
dent relieved the gloom to the 
anxious watchers who surrounded 
him, and even by moments to 
himself. It finally dispersed in 
the course of a year’s travel- 
ling, upon which he set out in 
the autumn of 1863. He went 
to the East by sea, in which he al- 
ways delighted, and joined a party 
in Rome in the end of that year, 
much improved in health and 
spirits, talking of Olympus and 
Mount Ida, and all the incidents of 
his voyage, with reviving pleasure. 
He saw a good deal of the English 
society in Rome during this win- 
ter, and entered fully into the life, 
half pleasure, half study, of an in- 
telligent visitor there. Here as 
everywhere he found many friends : 
and gradually the mist of trouble 
which had been in all the atmo- 
sphere about him melted away— 
although his residence in Rome 
was saddened by the great and 
overwhelming calamity which be- 
fell some of his fellow-travellers, 
and linked that saddest city, to. 
so many the abode of sorrow, in 
mournful associations with all after- 
life. It is needless to say that the 
Principal entered into the grief 
and bereavement of his friends with 
the tenderest sympathy, and that 
amid all the confused and ter- 
rible recollections of a time well- 
nigh of despair, some of his words 
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and looks stand out as fresh in 
everlasting remembrance as_ the 
great blow which called them forth. 

The expeditiof was extended in 
spring to Naples and the surround- 
ing country. He came in April 
to Capri, where a portion of the 
party had gone to seek quiet and 
such restoration as was possible 
—and from that lovely island 
visited Amalfi, Peestum, and other 
places of interest. There was 
great talk of brigands and dan- 
ger when the little party crossed 
the wild and lonely plain to that 
strange deserted spot where the 
old temples of the Greek colony 
stand empty but almost perfect 
in solemn solitude against the 
sky. It was indeed only a year 
after that a similar band of Eng- 
lish travellers was stopped and 
detained in uneasy bondage on the 
same spot. ‘The Principal’s manly 
form and size were a protection to 
his companions, however, and a 
source of endlesss admiration to the 
people about. In Capri, the tribe 
of guides and attendants who soon 
cluster about a little band of ladies 
and children, and so easily assume 
the place of friends and sym- 
pathetic retainers, gazed at him 
when he appeared in his great 
height and stateliness, with the 
barba rossa and fair Saxon colour 
which charms the swarthy South- 
ern race, with speechless admira- 
tion at first—till Feliciello, the fa- 
vourite of all, and himself a hand- 
some fellow, in despair of being 
able otherwise to give expression 
to his feeling, came forward in a 
‘sort: of rapture, and patted ener- 
getically on the shoulder, in sign 
of applause and admiration, this 
unaccustomed and splendid speci- 
men of humanity. 

The Principal’s mind was very 
much occupied while in Italy with 
Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus,’ then re- 
cently published, and much affect- 
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ing, if not the public mind, yet 
public talk. The French senti. 
mentalist found but few points of 
sympathy in the mind of the manly 
thinker, whose sympathy with 
freedom of thought, and tolerance 
of all honest opinion, never weak- 
ened his devout and earnest sense 
that in the character and life of — 
our Lord lies all Christianity; but 
the Principal was much too anxi- — 
ous that his students, the future 
clergy of his Church, should be 
fitted at all points, and ready to 
take the fictitious glitter out of a 
popular romance as well as the 
fallacy out of a piece of reasoning, — 
to neglect a work which had oc-. 
cupied so much of the attention of 
the public, and which was read in 
many circles which had neither 
time nor patience for graver works. 
Accordingly, in the leisure of his 
Roman holiday he took up this 
piece of work, and on the slopes of 
the Pincian prepared for the young 
men at St Mary’s a series of lectures _ 
upon the new attempt to take their 
highest meaning out of the Gos- 
pels. Disabled from guiding the 
thoughts of his students personally 
as he was wont (though even at 
that moment it was his lectures . 
that were being read to them, and 
the thread of his. instruction was 
unbroken), he felt a pleasure in 
giving up to them the best of his 
mind and reflections, as he came 
back slowly to perfect health. “TI 
felt,’’ he says in his preface to the 
lectures when they were event- 
ually published, ‘‘ with returning 
strength reluctant to be idle im 
my professional capacity, even 
amidst the engrossing glories of 
Rome.”’ And he adds, with a 
touching personal reference: ‘To 
myself these lectures have some- 
thing of a mournful interest, asso- 
ciated as they have been with a 
time of painful trial and suffering. 
At such a time one learns to look ~ 
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within to see on what one’s life is 
resting. Christianity is nothing 
to me or any man if it is not a 
source of living strength, ‘ the light 
of life.’ 
found it to be in a time of need. 
And out of the fulness of my feel- 
ing I have spoken.” 

The lectures were read to suc- 
cessive companies of friends in 
Rome, English, Scotch, and Amer- 
ican, ‘‘ chiefly clerical,’’ and every- 
where met with sympathy and 
appreciation. It was well that the 


‘ Frenchman, offering to the world 


a sort of romance of spiritual 
enthusiasm—the story of a beau- 
tiful Galilean youth, instead of 
that of the Man of Sorrows — 
should have been met by one who 
was himself of the sect of the ro- 
mantics, and as apt to perceive the 
picturesque pictures and lovely 
human incidents of that divine life, 
as any one could be,—but to see 
them with that sublime accompa- 
niment which alone makes them 
harmonious, and which the narra- 
tor on the other side has to supply 
by suggestions of guile and impos- 
ture which are antagonistic to his 
own ideal, as well as to the loftier 
ideal of the Christian. I have’ al- 
ways thought that the little book 
in which these lectures were fin- 
ally given to the public, contains 
some of the finest passages the Prin- 
cipal has ever written; especially 
that in which with fine originality 
he points out the difference be- 
tween the death of our Lord and 
that of all the martyrs and saints— 
the wonderful mystery of suffering 
and awe which surrounds the ac- 
complishment of the great sacri- 
fice, in comparison with those joy- 
ful encounters of torture and pain 
which His servants made in His 
name. The e is one which 
did not, so far as I recollect, call 
forth very much comment: it 
occurs almost at the end of the 


This, I trust, I have. 


book. But I havé héver seen the 
thought put forward anywhere 
else, nor the same comparison 
made; and there are few more 
beautiful descriptions of the cen- 
tral fact in the Christian faith. 
Principal Tulloch came home in 
1864 quite well, and in full vigour 
of mind and body, having spent 
some time in Ttibingen on his way. 
where he renewed his acquaintance 
with some German thinkers, and 
refreshed his knowledge of German 
thought. He returned to take an 
ever-increasing part in the business 
of the Church, where his position 
at that moment, though always one 
of power and influence, was far 
from being a tranquil or univer- 
sally approved one. He had taken 
a leading part in the movement 
towards freer thought and a more 
liberal interpretation of the his- 
torical standards of the Church— 
which is always a daring step, and 
bound to create opposition both 
among the formalists, who can bind 
their minds from all independent 
movement, and the simpler race of 
old-fashioned believers, who do not 
inquire how far their own develop- 
ing thoughts are in absolute and 
rigid accordance with the docu- 
ments which they have signed and 
hold in perfect good faith. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch was also in warm 
accord with those ministers and 
supporters of the Church who la- 
boured to bring the unnecessary 
plainness and rudeness of the sys- 
tem of public worship, by no means 
intended by the earliest authori- 
ties, which had grown into habitual 
use after the Revolution—into 
greater accordance with more 
catholic rules of worship and the 
usages of the universal Church, as 
well as of what séemed to them to 
be required by the altering wishes 
of their own generation. On both 
these points he was what we may 
call a member of the opposition, 
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and controversies raged warm and 
strong, as is the nature at once of 
religious polemics and of the na- 
tional character. He had been 
elected to the office of clerk-depute 
of the Assembly in 1862, a sort 
of ecclesiastical clerk of the House 
of Commons—could we suppose a 
clerkship in that House to be held 
by an influential member—and was 
consequently a prominent member 
of the Assembly, not able to escape 
from any discussion. Though thus 
so inextricably mixed up with 
ecclesiastical business, he had little 
taste for it; and when the reader 
accompanies him into that arena, 
it is needless to attempt to deny 
that it is a stormy scene into which 
he enters, and that here our Prin- 
cipal was perhaps not always per- 
fect, but displays something of 
that paradox which gives interest 
and complication to almost all 
characters that call for human 
study. 

His intellect was most tolerant, 
his judgment strongly (almost vio- 
lently, if we may be permitted to 
use words so paradoxical) against 
every kind of violence. When he 
says, speaking of Renan, that 
whatever the faults of that writer, 
he had not ‘felt called upon 
to indulge in any denunciation,” 
he was expressing most truthfully 
his mental disposition. ‘To all 
personal criticism in such discus- 
sions I have a strong aversion,’’ he 
says. ‘‘It never does any good, 
and it is in itself a mean and con- 
temptible weapon.’’ Such was the 
accurate description of his sober 
thought and feeling. But per- 
sonal controversy has an excite- 
ment in it which carries away many 
shields and defences ; and he who 
in his library, with his pen in his 
hand, was the soul of healthful 
moderation, dispassionate and toi- 
erant, had not always the same 
command of himself in the inotter 


and narrower field of debate. 
such times he spoke sometimes 
strongly, with hot impulses of fe 
ing, with those sudden uncon. 
trollable gusts of impatience whic 
come without premeditation, 


are generally repented of as quickly 

as conceived. This fault of tem- 
per became naturally more evident 
when his health was at all im 


paired, and it made him subject 


to many frets and worries which — 


a calmer disposition would have 


escaped, but which he felt to the 2k 


very centre of his being. His 
extreme sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility to impression was the quality 
of which, according to the wise 
French formula, this was the defect, 
He could not have felt everything 
so keenly, without laying himself 
open to the risk of feeling some 
things too much. This irritability 
and tendency to impatience made 
many things a burden to him 
which perhaps need not have been 
so. They made the meetings of 
the Assembly, in which he always 
took an important part, extremely 
trying to him, causing more wear 
and tear in a fortnight than a 


more impervious ‘nature might 


have encountered in years. Some- 
times he would be tempted to a 
flash of impatience which vexed 
his spirit after it was over, and 
looked much more important than 
it was in the retrospection; and 
the strain of self-control to avoid 
such lapses was great, and told 
upon his strength. The stolidity 
of the commonplace mind, and its 
inability to understand, were often 
intolerable to him; and the ex- 
treme sincerity of his nature made 
it more difficult to him than to 
most men to disguise his feelings. 
He was easily bored, and was apt 
to resent it, with a humorous 
perception, however, of the ab- 
surdity of the dullness which en- 
raged him, and of himself in being 
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by it, which by a happy 
touch might at any time be turned 
into laughter. 

It is impossible, however, to 
deny that these tendencies did 
much to overcloud his life, They 
were his only moral difficulties, 
so far as ever appeared. They 
acted upon his nervous system, 
and helped to produce the re- 

ted attacks of illness which 
reduced his strength. The happy 
obtuseness which is to many of 
us a sort of natural coat-armour 
against all the pricks of human 
intercourse, was not his. He had 
no defence at all against these 
worries. And it is one of the 
most curious paradoxes of nature 
how a man so tolerant of intellect, 
so ready to put himself mentally 
in the place of another, to make 
allowance for a different point of 
view in his greatest opponent, and 
to perceive real agreement through 
every cloud of apparent dissim- 
ilarity, should have been, in abso- 
lute personal encounter so over- 
sensitive, so impatient of stupidity 
and opposition. But so it was. 
It could scarcely be called a blot 
inhim, so woven in was it with 
his most attractive characteristics, 
with the sensitiveness, the naiweté, 
the straightforwardness of his na- 
ture ; but it was the crevice in his 
armour, the weak point, through 
_ all dangers made themselves 
elt. 

During these maturing years, 
however, and notwithstanding all 
such trifling defeats in his public 
life, the Principal’s influence and 
estimation in the minds of all men 
gtew and expanded. There was 
perhaps no man in Scotland after 
the lamented death of Norman 
Macleod who occupied so large a 
place in the general eye, nor any 
out of Scotland who was so univer- 
sally received as the representa- 
tive of the Scottish Church in its 
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best aspect. Perhaps he was never 
seen to better advantage than 
amid the finer culture and more 
fastidious intellectualism of Eng- 
lish university circles, when some- 
thing in the size and physical 
grandeur of the man enhanced the 
effect of a training less fettered 
if less delicate, a freer nature, a 
character to which conventional 

bondages were impossible—and ~ 
where he seemed to bring the fresh 
breezes of a wider atmosphere into 
the somewhat exhausted and lan- 
guid groves of Academe. In what 
is called society, that sphere com- 
pounded of so many spheres, where 
with all its defects there is so 
curious and delicate a balance of 
social qualities, the large and simple 
figure of this Scottish. Principal, so 
natural and. individual, so full of 
racy freshness and originalities, so 
genial and cheerful and kind, yet 
never without that touch of re- 
strained impatience which made 
even the fine ladies aware that he 
was a man who would not be bored, 
and whose attention was as. much 
a compliment to them as theirs were 
to him—was everywhere delight- 
ful. It is well known that no one 
of his nation, and few of any other, 
was more acceptable to the Queen, 
who at once discovered and dis- 
tinguished him, with that know- 
ledge and understanding of char- 
acter which her Majesty’s long 
experience and natural discrimina- 
tion have made so valuable. The 
Principal became one of the Queen’s 
chaplains in Scotland as early as 
1862, and rarely failed to be called 
to Balmoral on every occasion of the 
royal residence there. His ser- 
mons, his conversations, and the 
easy and genuine nature which in 
all circumstances was always itself, 
were especially welcome in a sphere 
where it is so difficult to retain 
that freedom and freshness; and 
her Majesty, than whom no one 
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is more ready to appreciate those 
qualities, soon came to regard him 
as a trusty friend. 

In 1872, a work which may now 
be considered the most important 
of his life, the ‘ Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy,’ was 
published. It had occupied him 
for some years, during which he 
had fully studied a subject always 
so congenial to him—following out 
with enthusiasm and development 


of thought, and selecting with keen oped 


and characteristic relish from be- 
hind the stormy ranks of the 
fighters that long succession of 
thinking men, spectators of the 
more noisy struggles of the world, 
who were to his mind the salt 
of the earth, and through whose 
temperate and modest hands the 
varied thread of philosophical de- 
velopment had come. To the great 
majority of men those who appear 
most conspicuously at the head 
of affairs, in the past asin the 
present, carry the strongest in- 
terest, and it is the footsteps of 
the leaders of great movements. 
the successful generals, the most 
important actors in real life, which 
attract our attention across the 
ages. But to other minds there 
is a more subtle and intense pleas- 
ure in finding out, perhaps be- 
hind-backs, perhaps wafted away 
into some retired corner, the sec- 
ondary figure on the great: stage 
of the past, who, withdrawn from 
its excitements and strife, have 
carried on a work which did not 
tell much in their day, but which 
slowly, gradually, supplemented by 
the continuous labour of the like- 
minded, has worked out an en- 
during inheritance of thought, and 
made for the mind a national 
channel, in which its speculations 
and discoveries can flow with a 
difference among the other streams 
and rivers of divine philosophy. 
‘This was the special sphere in 
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which Principal Tulloch found 
work and pleasure. Even in 
more popular biographical studi 
of his earlier work it had ei 
delightful to him to show how the 
rills of unseen influence ran and 
prepared the universe, before each 
great ‘outburst of reformation or 
revolution. The very impatience — 
of his mind, to which the conten. 
tions of Parliament and strife of 
tongues were intolerable, devel- 
in him this taste for the 
backgrounds of history, the silent 
places where, impatient like him- 
self of commotion and 
the thinkers of the nations took 
refuge, superior or indifferent to 
the struggles going on outside. 
From all the conflicts of the king 
and the Parliament, in none of 
which can an optimist mind find 
full satisfaction, whatever may be 
its point of view, where it is‘ har- 
assed with kingcraft and falsehood 
on one hand, with arrogant self- 
certainty. and iconoclasm on the 
other—how refreshing to turn aside 
from all that strife and take refuge 
with the noble Falkland, that true — 
and spotless knight, who could 
give his life for the king in sadness 
and disapproval but faithful ser- 
vice, yet could not give his assent 
to the proceedings in which the 
war took rise! He who, torn from 
his beloved retirement, followed so 
bravely but so sadly the ‘fortunes 
of the failing cause; who, “ sitting 
among his friends, often, after a 
deep silence and frequent sighs, 
would with a shrill and sad accent, 
ingeminate the wore ‘Peace, peact,’ 
and would passionately profess 
that the very agony of the wat, 
and the view of the calamities 
desolation the kingdom did and 
must endure, took his sleep from 
him, and would shortly break his 
heart ’’—yet when fighting began, 
exposed himself to all hazards, — 
and died cheerfully, in clean linen 
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like a bridegroom, glad in that 
valiant way to escape from all 
those contradictions,—was such a 
hero as delighted the soul of the 
Principal, incapable of applauding 
either Cromwell or Charles. And 
the studies which led him into still 
deeper quietudes of thought, with 
Hales at Cambridge and at Eton, 
with Chillingworth in the changes 
of belief into which the candour 
of an inquirer led him, with the 
Platonists in Cambridge, were con- 
genial to every tendency of his 
ownnature. No better description, 
perhaps, could be given of his own 
natural mode of thought and in- 
tellectual tendencies than that 
which he gives of John Hales, 
whose spectator attitude in regard 
to the controversies which tore 
the religious world asunder at the 
beginning of his career, his hatred 
of polemical discussions afterwards, 
his impartiality of mind, not un- 
mingled with that indulgence for 
the weakness of others which can 
scarcely exist without some faint 
and probably quite amiable tinc- 
ture of contempt, might be taken 
for a picture of his own. 


“Liberal as are his opinions for the 
age, he exhibits no rashness or intem- 
perance of statement. He sees the 
folly of mere deference to authority 
in religion. He exposes the main 
vice of theology in all ages—the sub- 
stitution of human opinion or ‘con- 
ceit’ in the place of divine truth. 
He expresses himself ‘bluntly’ at 
times, but never coarsely, and his 
intellectual temper, upon the whole, 
is admirably balanced. In a true 
sense his mind is ‘unshackled’; he 
has thrown himself loose, that is to 
say, from many prejudices. But he 
ls nevertheless always reverent, earn- 
est,and moderate. He sees very well 
that itis not the clergy or any par- 
ticular class of men that are mainly to 
blame for prevailing bigotries; it is 
rather the natural sloth and prejudice 
of human nature. He is content, 
therefore, to unfold the evil and point 
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the remedy. He knew human nature 
too well, and had studied human 
history too intelligently, to suppose 
that he could s edily enlarge men’s 
thoughts on such a subject as religion. 
He held up a higher light in his own 
teaching, but he was aware how many, 
from weakness of reason or strength of 

assion, would continue to turn away 
rom it. He was no more fitted to be 
areformer thanamartyr. His reason 
was too wide and large, and he felt all 
the difficulties of a subject too keenly, 
to thrust his own views impatiently or 
violently upon others,” 


This fine picture of the man to 
whom all sides of truth are lov- 
able, and who feels its many-sided- 
ness so strongly, that he cannot 
even shut out a possibility in favour 
of some sides which he might not 
know, sets forth most clearly what 
was the Principal’s ideal position in 
all matters, both of religious and 
philosophical inquiry. It has been 
said by an able critic, that the im- 
pression conveyed to his mind in 
the course of many conversations 
with Tulloch was, that there was 
something of hopelessness under- 
lying all his interest in the ques- 
tions of the day. And in the sense 
of the above quotation so there 
was. He was not hopeful of pub- 
lic comprehension, or of the possi- 
bility of imbuing with lofty reason- 
ableness the ordinary crowd. This 
feeling is fully expressed in the 
conclusion of the passage we have 
already quoted :— 


«A constant experience makes it 
evident that there are certain minds 
constitutionally incapable of any free- 
dom of opinion in religious matters. 
They neither desire it for themselves 
nor understand it in others. A free- 
dom of speculation like Hales’s startles 
and confuses them without awakening 
in them any higher thoughts. They 
seem only capable of receiving the 
truth in some partial half-supersti- 
tious form; and if the superstitious 
vesture is stripped away, truth itself 
is apt to follow. They have none of 
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our author’s power of discriminating 
the essential from the accidental in 
religion. And Hales knew this very 
well. He knew, also, the violent and 
harmful prejudices which persons of 
this contracted turn are apt to enter- 
tain towards men of a more liberal 
thoughtfulness. He had heard both 
himself and his friend Chillingworth 
denounced with coarse violence as 
Socinians. To a man of quiet, schol- 
arly temper, such things are odious. 
It is not only that they feel them un- 
merited, but that they also feel that 
no vindication they could make would 
be intelligible to the men who urge 
them. For those who deal in such 
charges are invariably incognisant of 
the deeper grounds of religious opin- 
ion. They judge of religious differ- 
ences from the outside—from super- 
ficial resemblance or antagonism. 
With no finer edges either to their 
intellect or their conscience, with no 
subtlety or depth of spiritual imagin- 
ation, they cannot penetrate below 
the most obvious distinction of belief; 
and especially they cannot understand 
minds which, like Hales’s, are con- 
stantly seeking a unity of religious 
conception,—which delight, in search 
after such a unity, to strip off the 
scholastic folds in which religious 
opinion has been swathed, and to see 
divine truth according to the ‘sim- 
plicity which is in Christ.’” 


The book which contains these 
fine passages and many more, fully 
expressive of the writers mind 
as well as of those of the men whom 
he treats of, was the great work of 
his life. Upon it he would, I can- 
not doubt, have been ready to stake 
what reputation posterity—always 
so doubtful in its judgment, and 
little to be calculated upon by con- 
temporaries—may hereafter accord 
him as a writer. The breadth and 
candour of view which he esteemed 
above all others, does not, it is to 
be feared, attract so many minds 
as the uncompromising opinions 
and hard-and-fast conviction of 
the more determined dogmatist. 
The ordinary public does not dis- 
criminate between the mere ‘<hal- 
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ter between two opinions,” which 
is the most deepicalite of cha he 
and the broad and humorous jp. 
telligence which comprehends both 
But the reader who would know 
the Principal at his best, will also 
secure for himself a great deal of 
valuable knowledge, and delightful 
reading, by returning to this book. 
Its name is cumbrous and unfor- 
tunate ; and it is difficult for those 
to whom the grave studies of phil- 
osophical history are unfamiliar, 
and who fly from disquisition and 
theory, to realise that a work 
entitled ‘Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Seven- 
teenth Century’ is one of the most 
readable of books, and full of life- 
like and delightful sketches of some 
of the most attractive of men. 

A short time after the publica- 
tion of this work, Principal Tul- 
loch was appointed one of the 
members of a Scotch Education 
Board, to organise Scotch schools 
according to the provisions of the 
new Education Act. This kept 
him in constant motion and occupa- 
tion, throwing him much in contact 
with interesting people, and afford- 
ing him a great deal of pleasant 
work, with less risk of controversy 
and difference of opinion than is 
involved in all ecclesiastical organi- 
sations. But the constant absences 
which it made necessary, and in- 
terference with other still more 
urgent occupations, the strain and 
complication of duties which it 
brought about, probably did him 
more harm than the open-air activ- 
ity and healthful public business 
did him good: and in 1874 he was 
again obliged to give up active 
work for a time, and make a voy- 
age to America for his health, which 
he did in the pleasant yacht and 
company of his friend Mr. Duncan. 
This journey, which has lost much 
of its freshness now that it is s0 
general, impressed him with the 
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activity and extraordinary econo- 
mical organisation of American 
life, but not to any enthusiasm for 
its forms or customs. He wrote 
one or two articles in ‘Good 
Words’ on the features that struck 
him, but did not care to go deeply 
into the question, feeling, I think, 
more the profundity of conven- 
tionalism in the younger society 
than anything of that originality 
for which, coming from an old civ- 
ilisation, he had naturally looked. 
But the height of convenience to 
which telegraphs and all the other 
outside paraphernalia of progress 
have been brought, did interest 
and amuse him greatly. And he was 
pleased, as every traveller is, with 
the wonderful hospitality and mag- 
nificent reception accorded to vis- 
itors in the wealthy and lavish 
houses of New York. 

The novelty and change, and the 
freshness of the sea voyage, renew- 
ed his strength, and he pursued his 
course through all the ’70’s with 
energy and success. Labours and 
honours poured upon him. In 1875 
he was the first of the lecturers ap- 
pointed by the Croall bequest to 
deliver a series of lectures in St. 
George’s, Edinburgh, where, during 
the winter, he discoursed with lucid 
force and fervour to very large and 
interesting congregations upon the 
“Christian Doctrine of Sin.”’ These 
lectures were afterwards published, 
and both in the hearing and the 
reading were worthy his reputation. 
A still more important engagement 
of this period was the editorship of 
‘Fraser's Magazine,’ which, at the 
request of the Messrs Longmans, 
he accepted and held for some 
years. This magazine had not re- 
tained its original popularity, and 
It was hoped that his name and in- 
spiration would have given it new 
life. But it was not an office for 
which he was adapted. and some 
of his warmest friends saw him 
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take it upon himself with regret ; 
for he carried his warm feelings 
and sympathies with him into 
every work he undertook, and was 
pained to give pain, and disquieted 
by failure in a way which no editor 
ought to be. He was not success- 
ful, accordingly, in this undertak- 
ing; but his connection with it 
ended in perfect harmony with the 
eminent firm for which he had 
acted, and with a warm feeling on 
both sides of regard and respect. 
The graceful and charming little 
work on Pascal, which forms one 
of the volumes of Messrs Black- 
wood’s series of Foreign Classics, 
was written with much enjoyment 
in the task about this time. 

In 1878 the Church of Scotland 
bestowed upon him the highest 
honour in her power by electing 
him Moderator of the General 
Assembly—the president, so to 
speak, of that yearly Parliament 
which has always been of so much 
consequence to Scotland. It may 
perhaps be difficult for the English 
reader to realise a state of affairs 
so widely different from anything 
which exists south of the Tweed, 
or to conceive the idea of this pop- 
ular chamber of deputies, half lay- 
men, half clergy, which is no orna- 
mental convocation or local synod, 
but in every sense of the word asort 
of national Parliament, with power 
to act as well as to argue and debate. 
The Moderator for the time being 
is the first man of the Church, her 
representative before the world, and 
has important duties in society as 
well as those of ruling over and 
‘‘moderating’’ the debates and 
legislation of the year. The Prin- 
cipal was master of all the tradi- 
tions and business of the House, 
and first in every important move- 
ment; and his personal qualities 
and influence, as well as practice of 
the world, conferred dignity on the 
post he was so eminently qualified 
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to fill. The modest splendour of 
that fortnight in Edinburgh, so 
simple, yet full of society, and the 
homage. in a sort of that original 
and strongly marked population, 
was very pleasant to him. It was 
Lord Rosslyn who then filled the 
position of Lord High Commis- 
sioner, the Queen’s deputy to the 
Assembly ; and it is acknowledged 
on all hands that there has seldom 
been a more graceful representative 
of the courtly element than this 
poet-peer, with the charming group 
of ladies which accompanied him. 
For that short period Edinburgh is 
gay. Old Holyrood brightens to 
the lights and glitter of society; and 
that amusing simulacrum of a court 
—lasting not long enough to claim 
any serious consideration, pre- 
tending to no special significance, 
with no privilege save that of col- 
lecting the Queen’s lieges together, 
and offering a shadow of hospi- 
tality in the beautiful old rooms 
which only then are employed for 
social uses—pleases in its moment- 
ary stateliness the somewhat hard- 
headed community, which laughs at 
but likes the old-world institution of 
this periodical vice-regal visit. The 
Moderator on his side has also 
his entertaining to do, and a court 
of hisown. And everything com- 
bined to do the Principal honour. 
He was much better known in 
the world than most of the vener- 
able occupants of that presiding 
chair; and it is pleasant to re- 
flect that this special distinction 
came to him while he was able 
to take the pleasure of it fully, 
and without any shadow upon its 
brightness. 

Shortly after this climax of his 
clerical life, another very severe at- 
tack of illness prostrated the Prin- 
cipal. Once more the heavy cloud, 
which had come and rolled away, 
and come again on various previ- 
ous occasions, engulfed the natural 
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brightness of a life which seemed 
to have less occasion than that of 
most men for those overwhelming 
shadows of mortal trouble. jj 
had gone well with the many 
children who had grown to man. 
hood and womanhood around him, 
His eldest son had gained for him- 
self a position of which his father 
had occasion to be proud. His 
daughters were scattered, but jn 
happy homes of their own. As 
time went on, the beautiful old 
house at St Mary’s had become 
the centre of a prosperous tribe,— 
young mothers who “ brought their 
babe and made their boast,’ new 
connections, all harmonious, satis- 
factory, full of tender pride and 
admiration for the head of the 
house, while still there were chil- 
dren left at home to keep up the 
traditions of the cheerful family. 
Whatever external difficulties there 
might have been were smoothed 
and lightened. His wife’s health 
indeed, which had been much 
shaken, kept an ever-present anxi- 
ety in the foreground of the Princi- 
pal’s life; but even that was lulled 
by habit, and by the growing hope 
that this most precious existence 
was not itself in danger. But not- 
withstanding all those good things 
that surrounded his path, and of 
which he took the fullest enjoy- 
ment—-notwithstanding his vigor- 
ous constitution, his lessening cares, 
and his commanding and now fully 
established position—once more the 
cloud of mysterious illness closed 
over him. So far as I am aware, 
not even the most skilled of phy- 
sicians can say what it was. His 
fine intelligence remained unaffect- 
ed, yet was rendered unproductive, 
practically useless, by a miserable 
introspection, a sense of over 
whelming gloom and wretchedness 
for which there was no cause, all 
apparently no remedy, until it 
had worked itself out—of all mys 
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terious visitations surely the most 
inful and the most extraordinary. 
Had it gone further and upset the 
balance of the mind altogether, it 
would have been less inexplicable, 
and probably less painful. I don’t 
know whether he ever feared that 
it might do so: but it never did. 
It hung heaven and earth with 
shrouds of woe, and took from him 
all pleasure in the shining of the 
sun. This illness, I believe, was 
the most serious of several period- 
ical attacks which had prostrated 
him. It lasted nearly a year, but 
at last happily passed away, after 
the careful treatment carried out 
by Dr. Ramsay, at Torquay, in the 
soft air and quiet of that favoured 
spot. It was hoped by all his 
friends that this severe attack 
might be the turning-point, and 
that his naturally splendid phy- 
sical constitution, freed of this 
mysterious enemy, promised for 
him still a brilliant autumn, and 
a prolonged and happy period of 
age. 
He recovered entirely for some 
years his vigour and his pleasure 
in life, and went much about the 
world, enjoying society, and enter- 
ing largely into public business. 
A few years since, the Sovereign 
Lady whose kindness and trust 
were always deeply appreciated, 
endowed him with the _pictur- 
esque office of Dean of the Order 
of the Thistle, a pleasant little 
distinction which amused and 
pleased him, calling forth his 
great genial laugh of humorous 
gratification when the jewel of the 
Order was handed about to be 
admired among all the pleased 
and pleasant audience of children 
and grandchildren. About the 
same time, when one met him of 
a morning in those fresh cool 
summer days of the North, stroll- 
ing about the court of his old 
college, with a volume of Cole- 
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ridge under his arm, it was easy 
to divine by that, and by the re- 
turn of the subject from time to 
time in his conversation, that the 
long summer vacation was to be 
occupied by some study of the 
poet-philosopher, for whom he had 
always had a great veneration. 
None of the hurry of modern 
criticism was about this pleasant 
work. Everything in the Prin- 
cipal’s air and always delightful 
talk was full of leisure and pleas- 
ant thoughtfulness, and that long 
musing over a congenial subject 
which belonged rather to the past 
than the present methods of work 
and life. His very step, large, 
soft, and stately, as he crossed the 
little quadrangle,—perhaps to sit in 
the sun under the mossed apple- 
trees of the old garden ; perhaps to 
take a meditative turn along ‘‘ the 
Walk,’”’ not without a leisurely 
observation in the midst of his 
thoughts of the growth of the 
trees he had planted; perhaps to 
go up to the College library and 
cohsult some authority there,—had 
in it something of the leisure of 
the long summer holiday, disturbed 
by no compulsory work, and leav- 
ing room for those gentle studies 
of predilection which are more 
recreative than any amusement. 
It was such work as the imagina- 
tion would wish to see a beloved 
friend engaged in, making sweet 
the last of his vacations. The 
article upon Coleridge, which prob- 
ably was all the original intention, 
was completed, and appeared in 
the ‘ Fortnightly’; but the train of 
thought thus began now grew, ac- 
cording to the construction of the 
Principal’s mind and _ intellectual 
habits, into a series of studiés, in 
which, starting from Coleridge, he 
followed the influences and sys- 
tem of the new philosophy through 
all the varieties of tendency which 
new and indvividual thinkers im- 
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parted to it till the cycle was more 
or less complete, and a new begin- 
ning threw that school of reflec- 
tive theologians into the shade. 
These studies formed a series of 
what are called the St. Giles’ Lec- 
tures—a new institution in Edin- 
burgh, but one that has already 
supplied much admirable criticism 
and industrious historical commen- 
tary. The Principal was never 
more in his element than in trac- 
ing out the progress of those 
streams and rivulets of thought. 
In this period there was to him 
a special charm; for the men of 
whom he had to treat were men 
who had influenced his own early 
development, and helped to shape 
the intellect which now found a 
delightful and congenial work in 
describing and analysing theirs. 
His understanding and sympathies 
were at one in the theme, as he 
unfolded before his hearers the 
dreamy breadth of thinking—a 


great and stately river fertilising 
an entire country—of the Highgate 


philosopher; and placed before 
their eyes the venerable figure 
of Erskine, the rugged force of 
Carlyle, the men of the High 
Chureh and the Broad, Newman 
and Maurice, Irving and Mill, the 
most widely differing, the sacer- 
dotalist and the secularist, the 
faith that went astray out of na- 
ture into dreams and visions, and 
that unbelief which quenched and 
denied the higher constitution of 
Nature and all that claims to be 
most fair in her. Work of so high 
a tone is seldom put before a popu- 
lar audience. The old Cathedral 
of St. Giles—renewed and restored, 
though with that curious travesty 
of its original meaning which 
makes it always somewhat doubt- 
ful how far it is advantageous to 
turn the temples of the ancient 
faith into centres of a devotion 
whose rules have been so effectu- 
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ally altered—was filled with eager 
listeners, and made a fine sight 
with all its gleaming lights, while 
these lectures were being delivered, 
Perhaps the lecturer was even 
more at his ease with such a char- 
acteristic assembly, an audience 
not often to be met with, of intel- 
lects trained in keen dialectical 
schools of law and learning, and 
made practical by actual traffic 
with the world, than amid the 
young theorists of the University. 
The lectures were collected ina 
book, the last of the Principal's 
publications, one of which a most 
able critic has said, that whether 
or not it may be taken for the 
most powerful, it is certainly the 
most graceful of his works. To 
the present writer it has an in- 
terest which makes it difficult to 
regard this book with the eyes of 
the critic. Some floating thread 
of association with former times 
had led the Principal to think of 
conversations long past, in which 
his kind and brotherly imagina- 
tion had allotted to her a larger 
share than her own memory can 
claim or believe in. But though 
his interlocutor had probably done 
little more than assent to what he 
himself said in that deeply prized 
and delightful intercourse, it was 
no less touching that his mind had 
recurred to the early records of a 
long and faithful friendship at 
such a moment. And I received 
the dedication of this beautiful 
little book, which was to be his 
last, with that pleasure in an 
honour, not felt to be deserved, 
but due to the better reason of a 
brotherly regard, which is more 
akin to humility than to pride. 
This was the subject of the last 
letters which passed between ns— 
the end of a correspondence full 
of an almost domestic closeness of 
sympathy, which had made for 
years the children of one family 
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almost like members of the other, 
and united the elders in memories 
of pleasure and of sorrow more 
strong and enduring than even the 
ties of blood. 

Last summer was to the Prin- 
cipal a time of great activity and 
exciting occupation. The Church of 
Scotland, after long years of grave 
and dignified silence in respect to 
the threatenings against her of dis- 
establishment and disendowment, 
at last felt, by a universal impulse, 
that the time was come to rise up 
in her own defence. The impulse 
seems to have been unanimous, as 
in times of public need a sudden 
resolution so often is; and the 
question was debated in the last 
meeting of Assembly with great 
seriousness and fervour. It fell 


tothe Principal to take the chief 
part in this debate, and to urge 
finally upon the aroused and deeply 
affected legislature of the Church 
the need of an organised and 


determined resistance. This was 
not the usual part he had taken in 
her counsels. Strife was not his 
element, and the politics of religion 
never very congenial to his mind. 
But on this occasion the extreme 
seriousness of the crisis, the sense 
of moral indignation rising high 
against the persistent enemies and 
slanderers of the Church, overcame 
all other sentiments. His fine 
presence, his countenance, which 
reflected every shade of emotion, 
and glowed and saddened and pro- 
tested as his voice did, the great 
sweep and storm of his oratorical 
power, carried away his audience, 
an audience not easily moved, but 
which felt the question before 
them to be one of life or death. 
Never, perhaps, did he make so 
great an impression. That grave 
parliament of thoughtful men had 
not always recognised in him the 
universally acknowledged leader. 
He had been an almost heretic in 
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many eyes—his tolerance too large, 
his nature too genial, for an As- 
sembly largely tinctured with the 
sternness of that Calvinistic temper 
which has been so much miscon- 
strued, yet, when all is said, still 
affects the ‘‘harsher features and 
the mien more grave’’ of Northern 
piety. But the prejudices of the 
time when Tulloch’s Broad-Church- 
ism, his inclination towards all 
that is beautiful and of good report, 
his sympathy with the ‘‘ innova- 
tions’’ of the advanced party, had 
made the elder brethren shake 
their heads, had vanished like last 
year’s snow. Perhaps this fact 
had never so fully showed itself, 
nor the high trust and confidence 
of his Church been so warmly ex- 
pressed as on this occasion, when 
sympathy and admiration swept 
every cobweb by, and his com- 
panions in arms, and the young 
men whom he had helped to train, 
and the few elders, grey-haired 
fathers who had seen him rise to 
this position, gave him  unani- 
mously the applause, the approval, 
and the response of warm emotion 
to his appeal. It is said now that 
to some among that large and 
enthusiastic audience it already 
occurred that they should see his 
face no more. But it is only the 
event which brings to light all the 
sourd presentiments which touch 
men’s minds, and there was in 
reality nothing in his appearance 
or manner to justify those fears. 
But it is very likely that the 
anxiety and excitement of the 
crisis had told upon him. He-had 
been in former times emphatically 
one of those who preferred to let 
the storm go by, to maintain an 
attitude of dignified calm in face 
of attack, and to refrain from dis- 
turbing the peace which is con- 
genial to Christian progress with 
polemics. Another change, too, 
which had been for some years 
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working in his mind came now to 
open development. He had during 
his whole life taken the Liberal 
side in politics; and though he had 
lost confidence in the leaders of 
that party as far back as 1878, 
when he contributed to the pages 
of this Magazine an article on ‘‘ The 
Liberal Party and the Church of 
Scotland,’’ which made no small 
commotion at the moment, he 
had still tried to believe, even 
against hope, in the pledge that 
the interests of the Church were 
not to be affected on less than 
the most urgent argument—the 
proved desire of Scotland that 
it should be so. But when it 
became apparent at the last election 
that Mr Gladstone no_ longer 
thought this pledge binding, and 
that the clamour of hot partisans 
on the other side was forcing upon 
popular candidates a pledge in the 
contrary sense, the Principal, with 
many who agreed with him, felt 
the time of peace was over, and 
that it was essential to speak out, 
even at the cost of many cherished 
traditions, and to show that no tie 
of party could be so strong as that 
which bound him to his Church. 
To withdraw his name as one of 
the vice-presidents of the Liberal 
Association was no doubt a step 
which cost him much. He was 
thus publicly severing himself from 
a party which he had supported all 
his life, and to which at least all 
the tendencies of his earlier years 
were more allied than to any other. 
Such a breach of consistency, if no 
more, is to a sensitive mind a very 
painful necessity. He did not 
hesitate, however, to make this 
practical protest against the course 
which events seemed about to take 
—a step which quickly followed 
the trumpet-blast which he had 
blown in the Assembly. The course 
of public affairs has postponed, if 
not set aside altogether, the con- 


test which he foresaw; and other 
prospects are dawning, the issue of 
which it is impossible to predict. 
There is only one thing to be sure 
of, and that is, that Principal Tul- 
loch’s silenced voice will be an 
unspeakable loss to the Church, 
however things may turn out. 

In September 1885, when the 
St Andrews season was at its 
height, some of his friends were 
struck painfully with the altera- 
tion in the Principal’s looks, which 
did not, however, seem to be justi- 
fied by any feebleness of health. 
A sort of blanched appearance, a 
dryness of the mouth, and some- 
thing of the depressed expostula- 
tory air and lengthened lines of 
the countenance which had been 
symptoms of coming trouble on 
former occasions, seemed to give 
now again a note of warning; but 
there was nothing in himself to 
justify this fear. Although ail- 
ing by times, he was perfectly 
cheerful, enjoying his leisure, talk- 
ing now and then of the great work 
which he had been turning over 
in his mind—a history of Scot- 
land from the period at which 
Burton’s History leaves off—for 
which he had made a number of 
notes and plans. He looked for- 
ward with pleasure to this great 
undertaking as a worthy conclu- 
sion to the labours of his life; and 
some thoughts of resigning his 
active teaching duties as professor, 
and retaining only the office of 
Principal, with which and his nec- 
essary occupations as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, there was 
still plenty to do to form a solid 
background for his literary work— 
floated through his mind, especially 
after the lamented death of Prin- 
cipal Shairp, which raised many 
speculations as to the* desirable- 
ness of uniting the offices of both 
Principals in one. Had that been 
so, of what a mellow evening-tide, 
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what a fruitful tranquillity the old 
St. Mary’s might still have been 
the home—how many wise coun- 
sels for the Church, what a tower 
of strength amid the contentions 
of the time. He had never de- 
sired to leave the place so entirely 
identified with his life. Public 
duty might have made him ac- 
cept the Principalship of Edin- 
burgh University had it been of- 
fered to him but he had never 
offered himself as a candidate for 
that or any other promotion. His 
ancient University, his Alma 
Mater, the sphere which was part 
of himself, was always dearest to 
him. And in that simple dignity 
he was glad to live and die. 

He had been ailing before he 


began the labour of the last 


session. He was sent to Harro- 
gate in the beginning of winter, 
and there began to awake to the 
possibility that it was distinct 
physical disease and not the mys- 
terious jar of nervous malady that 
was threatening him. When he 
returned from that treatment, 
which had apparently done him 
some little good, he resumed his 
classes, but soon was obliged again 
to give them over, and removed 
under medical orders to the hydro- 
pathic establishment at Craiglock- 
hart, in order to be near his 
doctor, and to try what change 
might do. His strength by this 
time was considerably affected, 
and his eyes had strangely failed 
him—an effect which it was said 
was merely symptomatic, and 
nothing in itself of any conse- 
quence. In this place, with his 
anxious wife, he spent a melan- 
choly Christmas; and afterwards, 
accompanied by his daughter—Mrs 
Tullock’s delicate health being 
unequal to the journey—went to 
London, there to take advantage 
of the most skilful advice to be 
had,—that of Sir Andrew Clark 


and Dr Crichton Browne,—with 
the intention of proceeding further 
south to Torquay, where he had 
recovered on a previous occasion— 
should that be considered neces- 
sary. Considerably depressed and 
cast down, with dim eyes and 
much latent suffering, he sub- 
mitted himself to the examination 
of the physicians, who saw but did 
not say that hope there was none, 
and who, instead of permitting him 
to go home to die, sent him, on 
some infinitesimal hope that the 
warmth of Torquay and the sun- 
shine—if there was any sunshine, 
and if it proved warm—might do 
him temporary good, among stran- 
gers. That he should have been 
thus removed from his natural sur- 
roundings, separated for the last 
month of his life from the con- 
stant nurse, companion, and, if 
one may use the word, guardian of 
his strength, and sent to die in a 
strange place, is a matter of pro- 
found regret ; as surely it is an ex- 
pedient which medical men should 
be very slow to employ. His 
daughter who accompanied him, 
with a misery and anxiety daily 
increasing, saw the fatal signs of 
failing strength and lessening pos- 
sibility, but was silenced by the 
optimism of the physicians, who 
still hoped or professed to hope; 
until at last, in a kind of despair, 
she summoned help, and Mrs Tul- 
loch was finally sent for. Before 
she arrived he had fallen into a 
half-conscious state, taking little 
or no notice of anything that 
passed around, waking up with a 
faint smile and interest, it was 
noted, when something was said 
to him about the Queen, for whom 
he had always felt an affection- 
ate devotion—but, except that 
gleam of feeling, knowing nothing 
save that one was absent who had 
never before been absent from him 
when he wanted her succour. He 
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kept saying her name again and 
again through the long hours, till 
after a terrible lengthened journey, 
in the dark of the winter morning, 
she reached his bedside at last. 
Then a kind of calm came to the 
disturbed and confused condition 
of the sufferer ; and whether it was 
her healing and soothing presence, 
or some other cause, a faint ray of 
possible improvement made itself 
apparent for a day or two. He 
knew his wife, and with touching 
signs of satisfaction welcomed her 
arrival; but whether he knew the 
other anxious faces round his bed, 
the sons and daughters who had 
hurried to his side from their 
different homes, no one of these 
distracted watchers was able cer- 
tainly to say. After a few days 
the faint light of hope faded again, 
and the labouring strength gave 
way. He-died on the 13th Feb- 
ruary, with all the elder members 
of his family round him, after a 
passage 


painful but unconscious 
into that mystery and darkness. 


It is needless to add, what 
everybody knows, that the sudden 
and startling news brought but 
one sensation to Scotland, that of 
loss and profound unspeakable re- 
gret. ‘‘From the Queen on the 
throne to the lads on the links, 
said his friend and neighbour, no 
one was unaffected by that terrible 
intelligence. St Andrews, amid 
the snows and harshness of the 
blighting weather, received with 
universal mourning, like an old 
mother gathering her son to her 
bosom, the remains of her Prin- 
cipal in his solemn coming home. 
His daughters had taken the much- 
enduring and patient woman, who 
was the chief mourner of all, to 
the home of one of them, near 
royal Windsor, where the Sovereign 
Lady, who, more than most, could 
understand and enter into that 
bereavement, had already given the 
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tribute of her tears, recording 
sadly the loss of another friend, 
added to the many who have fal- 
len away from her in her royal soli- 
tude. When the Queen heard of 
the arrival of this sorrowful group, 
putting all ceremony aside, and 
with a tender sympathy which 
made her greatness more akin to 
the greatness of woe, that other 
sovereign, than the humblest visi- 
tor might have been, she hastened 
to take the hand and comfort the 
heart of the mourner—comfort 
which came in that sweetest hu- 
man kind, next best after the 
divine, in the form of praise and 
blessing to him who had departed. 

We are permitted to add the 
letters to the Principal’s son and 
wife by which her Majesty pre- 
ceded her visit :— 


The QUEEN to Rev. W. W. 
‘TULLOCH. 
“ OsBORNE, Fed. 13, 1886, 


‘¢T am stunned by this dreadful 
news; your dear, excellent, dis- 
tinguished father also taken away 
from us, and from dear Scotland, 
whose Church he so nobly defended. 
I have again lost a dear and hon- 
oured friend, and my heart sinks 
within me when I think I shall not 
again on earth look on that noble 
presence, that kindly face, and 
listen to those words of wisdom 
and Christian large-heartedness 
which used to do me so much 
good. But I should not speak of 
myself when you, his children, and 
your dear mother, and our beloved 
Scotland, lose so much. Still I 
may be, I hope, forgiven if I do 
appear egotistical, for I have lost 
so many, and when I feel so ALONE. 

‘«¢ Your dear father was so kind, 
so wise, and it was such a pleasure 
to see him at dear Balmoral! Vo 
more! Never again ! These dread- 
ful words I so often have had to 
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repeat make my heart turn sick. 
God’s will be done! Your dear 
father is at rest, and his bright 
spirit free ! 
««We must not grieve for him. 
When I saw you at Balmoral you 
seemed anxious about him, and I 
heard the other day he could not 
write. Pray convey the expres- 
sion of my deepest sympathy to 
your dear mother, whose health, 
I know, is not strong, and to all 
your family. I mourn with you? 
“Princess Beatrice is deeply 
grieved, and wishes me to express 
her true sympathy with you all. 
I shall be most anxious for de- 
tails of this terrible event.—Ever 
yours truly and sorrowingly, 
‘¢ Victoria R. & I. 


“The Rev. W. TULLOCH.” 


The QuEEN to Mrs. TULLOcH. 


“WINDSOR CASTLE, “ed, 17, 1886. 

‘¢‘DeaR Mrs TuLiocu, — You 
must allow one who respected, ad- 
mired, and loved your dear dis- 
tinguished husband to write to you, 
though personally unacquainted 
with you, and to “vy to say what 
I feel. 

‘« My heart bleeds for you—the 
dear worthy companion of that 
noble excellent man, so highly 
gifted, and large-hearted, and so 
brave! whose life is crushed by 
the greatest loss which can befall 
a woman. 

“To me the loss of such a 
friend, whom I so greatly re- 
spected and trusted, is very great ; 
and I cannot bear to think I shall 
not again see him, and admire that 
handsome kindly face and noble 
presence, and listen to his wise 
words, which breathe such a lofty 


Christian spirit. I am most anxious 
to visit you, and trust that you will 
allow me to do so quite quietly and 
privately, as one who knew your 
dear husband so well, and has gone 
through much sorrow, and knows 
what you feel and what you suffer. 

‘<Pray express my true sym- 
pathy to all your children, who 
have lost such a father. 

‘¢ My thoughts will be especially 
with you to-morrow,! and I pray 
that God may be with you to help 
and sustain you.—Believe me al- 
ways yours most sincerely, 

‘¢ Victoria R. & I.” 


These touching expressions of 
a fellow-feeling so tender, simple, 
and sincere, are of the kind that 
have given her Majesty the empire 
she so justly holds in the hearts of 
her people. 

Other voices have been raised 
on all sides to repeat and echo the 
same universal lamentation. In 
almost every pulpit in Scotland, 
in his own Church at least, the 
thought of this loss, so great, so 
irreparable, so unexpected, and of 
all he has been to his generation, 
has been the leading thought. Not 
many men impress their image so 
deeply upon the mind of a people. 
Dr. Chalmers, Norman Macleod, 
Principal Tulloch, have all pro- 
duced the same profound effect. 
Where is there another to touch 
in the same way the national mind, 
imagination, and affections ? 

More sacred and more silent in 
the hearts of his friends is the 
void, where his name must now 
stand symbol for all that was 
friendly, brotherly, fatherly, mag- 
nanimous, and true. 

M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 





1 The day of the funeral. 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


THE marked success which has, 
attended recent efforts in many 
countries to make balloons navi- 
gable, would now seem to hold out 
an assured hope that we are on 
the threshold of discoveries which 
will render this means of locomo- 
tion of common and practical ser- 
vice. 

It is necessary to the forming of 
a just estimate of the value of the 
recent progress made by French 
and other aeronauts that we take 
into consideration, not only the 
measure of success which they have 
achieved, but also the conditions 
under which that success has been 
attained. If, further, it is possible 
to indicate means whereby these 
conditions can be very much im- 
proved on, there are just grounds 
for looking forward to a very great- 
ly increased measure of success in 
the immediate future. 

France has always been the great 
nursery of ballooning enterprise- 
It would seem as if its utter novelty 
had an attraction for the versatile 
French genius, while striking with 
something of a shock the more 
sober English imagination. At all 
events, it is right and fitting that 
the land which was the birthplace 
of Jules Verne’s romances should 
also claim the parentage of dis- 
coveries which make his scientific 
fictions appear every day more like 
anticipations of fact. And yet to 
us, anxiously looking into the his- 
tory of aerial navigation, with its 
many records of failures and dis- 
appointments, the prospect is very 
dull and even dark, with but faint 
glimmerings of encouragement here 
and there. 

In the person of M. Henri Gif- 
fard, we see our first bright glim- 
mer. He was the first to try to 


steer a balloon. This grand stride 
was made in 1852. Too much 
praise cannot be given to his me- 
chanical genius, enterprise, and 
intrepidity. His balloon was in 
the shape of a thick cigar. He 
carried up with him a steam-en- 
gine (a heavy clumsy structure, of 
course, in comparison with the 
ligat engines of these days) which 
turned a two-fanned screw, acting 
precisely on the principle of the 
propeller of a steamship. He was 
able to steer his craft in a lateral 
direction to the wind, but could 
make no headway against it. He 
was forced to abandon his schemes, 
for the very prosaic reason that 
the Gas Company declared itself 
unable to supply him with suffi- 
cient gas. His enthusiasm may 
well have led him into difficulties, 
for it is on record that he had 
made plans for an immense bal- 
loon (far exceeding Giffard’s hy- 
drogen balloon of nearly 883,0d0 
cubic feet, with accommodation 
for fifty-two persons in the car, 
seen at the Paris Exhibition) that 
should sail round the world in 
forty-one days, carrying 100 
people, with the necessary pro- 
visions. When above the clouds 
the stars and compass would tell 
the direction—the barometer al- 
ways the altitude. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered 
by M. Giffard and also by M. de 
Léme (who gives us our next 
hopeful gleam twenty years later) 
lay in making the envelope of the 
balloon stiff enough at the bows to 
resist the pressure of the wind, 
when attempting to make way 
against it. A bag within the 
balloon, filled with air pumped 
into it, as devised by General 
Meusnier, kept the envelope fully 
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distended by the gas. To be 
effectively useful in a high wind 
the strain had the demerit of oc- 
casionally becoming dangerously 
great. -With the old spherical 
free balloons, which drifted at the 
wind’s mercy, there was no ques- 
tion of this. The spherical form 
was the one they naturally as- 
sumed when filled with gas, and 
no one ever thought of their mov- 
ing in any other direction than 
with the current. To preserve 
them when at anchor in a high 
wind was the principal difficulty, 
yet when carefully built, and well 
supported by netting, and kept 
fully inflated, some spherical bal- 
loons of great diameter have suc- 
cessfully resisted a severe bursting 
strain. M. de Fonvielle, the presi- 
dent of a balloon society in Paris, 
much known for his scientific at- 
tainments, in a paper which he read 
at the Royal Aquarium in Lon- 
don in November 1880, said that 
Giffard’s great captive, ‘‘at its 
anchorage in the palace court- 
yard of the Tuileries, rode safely 
through one of the severest storms 
that had ever visited Paris;’’ but 
afterwards, when through neglect 
‘deprived of its accustomed re- 
cuperative aid to rotundity, it fell 
a victim to the first gale of wind 
that rose, and was reduced to 
ruins.’’ 

M. de Léme was induced to 
make his attempt by the exigen- 
cies of the siege of Paris, during 
which anxious period sixty-six free 
balloons were despatched, giving 
intelligence of the position of the 
imprisoned inhabitants. Only five 
were captured by the Germans ; 
two were lost at sea; not one 
burst or suffered ‘mishap through 
weakness of the envelope or its 
appurtenances. M. de Léme’s bal- 
loon, like M. Giffard’s, was cigar- 
shaped, but somewhat longer, — 
unlike him, however, M. de Léme 
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took up no engine. He obtained 
his motive power by manual la- 
bour only, and achieved just about 
the same partial success as M. 
Giffard had done nineteen years 
before. 

Next came the brothers Tissan- 
dier. They followed pretty closely 
the lines of their predecessors— 
had the same general shape of bal- 
loon, and the same kind of two- 
fanned screw; but they made use 
of the novel application of elec- 
tricity as a motive power to turn 
their screw. They, too, found 
themselves able to steer sideways 
to the wind ; but, like the others, 
powerless to move against it if of 
any strength. 

All experiments had then so far 
proved, for all practical purposes, 
nugatory, when the Paris world 
was electrified one morning \ by 
reading in the ‘Petit Moniteur’ 
this imposing heading to one of its 
articles, ‘‘ UNE MAGNIFIQUE DECOU- 
VERTE, LA DIRECTION DES AEROS- 
tats.’’ The problem is solved. 
There is nomoretodo. The study 
of aerial navigation in the future 
will be but a question of details. 
So said the ‘ Petit Moniteur’ ; so 
said the successful experimenters, 
Messieurs Renard and Krebs; so 
said, in laying an official report 
of-the experiment before his col- 
leagues of the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Hervé Mangon. 

In 1794, some ten years after 
the successes of the Montgolfieirs, 
of Charles and of Blanchard, the 
French Government had _ estab- 
lished a regular school of military 
ballooning at Meudon. 

Messieurs Renard and Krebs 
had been at work at the Govern- 
ment school of ballooning, and 
had there been constructing, with 
great secrecy, a balloon somewhat 
of the shape of a fish, about 33 
yards in length. The car was 
very long—nearly as long as the 
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balloon—thus imparting to the 
whole arrangement unusual stabil- 
ity when the weight was so dis- 
posed in the car that it was in 
good horizontal balance. There 
must doubtless have been a crowd 
of spectators when they launched 
their flying-fish from Meudon. 
The French language is very ex- 
pressive of the meditations of the 
heart ; so is the French face; so, 
too, is the French hand in gesticu- 
lation. Many forms of scepticism 
will doubtless have found expres- 
sion with those spectators—the 
humorous form, the kindly, the 
malicious of the ‘‘I told you so”’ 
type, the anxious; and _ besides 
the sceptical, it is to be hoped 
there were also a faithful few 
who not only wished the aeronauts 
success, but earnestly believed 
they would achieve it. 

Well, the voyage commences. 
Satisfactorily the balloon makes 
her way towards Versailles. 


‘« Drifting on to those trees,”’ say 


the sceptics. ‘‘Drifting;’’ nay, 
that is not the word to use. See, 
the rudder has been turned, the 
bow of the balloon comes round, 
the trees are skirted in safety 
without change of altitude. See, 
again; another change of rudder. 
Again the bows come round, 
pointing now right to the knot 
of spectators at the place whence 
the balloon started. ‘‘ Pointing, 
yes; but is she moving?” the 
sceptics ask. Yes; she comes 
nearer, nearer and nearer yet, till 
finally she sails verily over the 
heads of the sceptics: nay, not 
so, for they are sceptics no longer, 
but converted into faithful be- 
lievers; and assuredly not even 
the most malicious of them grudge 
the brave and clever aeronauts 
their well-deserved triumph. 

Well done, Messrs Renard and 
Krebs. This is indeed no glim- 
mer that you have brought to 
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lighten the darkness for yg, 
Rather may we say that it js 
darkness no longer, that the day 
has dawned more or less cloud- 
less. There is no lack .of attep. 
tion on the part of the military 
authorities. Monsieur le Ministre 
de la Guerre must witness the 
working of the new engine. The 
secret of its construction has been 
jealously guarded within the pal- 
ings of the park of Chalais near 
Meudon, whither no prying eye 
of the vulgar might intrude. Mon- 
sieur le Ministre de la Guerre is, 
however, of course gladly wel- 
comed within the sacred precincts, 
is much struck, insists on seeing 
a second trial. 

But it is a blustery day, object 
Messieurs Renard and Krebs. No 
matter, the time of M. le Ministre 
de la Guerre is valuable. He is 
on the spot, and he is imperative. 
The trial must come off to-day. 
Ah! well, Messieurs Renard and 
Krebs will do all they can—their 
best. ' 

The balloon mounts the air suc- 
cessfully, floats for a while down 
the current; then, by the working 
of the rudder, her bow is brought 
up to the wind. She makes no 
way against it, but rests motion- 
less, her fans revolving rapidly, 
head to wind like a great hovering 
hawk. Which way will she go? 
Will the motive power prevail 
against the force of the breeze, or 
will the latter get the upper hand, 
and bear her down the current? 

For a minute or two only does 
she rest so. Suddenly M. Krebs 
calls to his companion, ‘‘Stop! 
stop the current; the dynamo is 
getting too hot.’’ And the current 
is stayed, just in time. The fans 
cease their revolutions ; the balloon 
drifts down the current ignomin- 
iously, and is allowed to come to 
ground at the first convenient 
landing-place. And M. le Ministre 
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de la Guerre goes home, shakes his 
head, says‘ ‘‘ No, the great problem 
is not solved after all.”’ 

Alas for the disappointment 
of Messieurs Renard and Krebs! 
Atmospheric conditions were too 
hard for them. It was surely no 
fair trial. 

But there shall be another— 
another trial on such a day as no 
carping critics can cavil at as too 
calm, yet which shall give the 
aeronauts fair prospects of success ; 
in such a breeze, say, as on an 
average is not exceeded in strength 
in this climate during three-quar- 
ters of a year. 

On the 8th of November last 
there was blowing about the sacred 
enclosure—the temple of the great 
balloon at Chalais- Meudon —a 
breeze of the rate of some five 
miles an hour. 

Well, there is really nothing to 
describe. Messieurs Renard and 
Krebs mounted their balloon, went 
to Billancourt, and came back 
again. It was as simple an opera- 
tion as if they had got into the 
French equivalent for a hansom, 
and driven there and back. 

The power of the electro-dyn- 
amo machine which they used on 
this voyage was five horse, which 
imparted to the shaft of the 
screw revolutions of some fifty in 
a minute. It weighed less than 
half Tissandier’s driving machin- 
ery, which last was considerably 
lighter than Giffard’s. M. Dupuy 
de Léme’s manual labour weighed 
four times as much as Giffard’s 
engine. Each successive aeronaut, 


with the exception of M. de Léme,- 


who had to act on emergency, 
had thus started with greater ad- 
vantages than the last. On this 
occasion, Messrs Renard and 
Krebs travelled at the actual rate 
of not quite fourteen miles an 
hour—in round numbers, nineteen 
miles an hour with the wind, and 
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nine against it. They did not 
land at Billancourt, but turned 
and came back to Chalais-Meudon 
within three-quarters of an hour of 
the time of starting. And then, of 
course, ensued everything that was 
French in the way of embracing, 
congratulations, and so forth. 
And thus, indeed, the problem has 
been solved. It is earnest, sober 
truth, and quite as true as that 
‘‘Queen Anne is dead,’’ that a bal- 
loon has been‘ navigated about in 
the air, and therefore, that another 
balloon can be built and navigated 
about in the air likewise. It is just 
simply a question of £ s.d. Any 
body of men, or any government 
that chooses to spend the money, 
can build a navigable balloon; but 
if it is to be a useful, serviceable 
balloon, it must be built on very 
different lines from any yet laun- 
ched in any country, notwithstand- 
ing that America, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and even Brazil have all 
been struggling for success. Not 
even the fame achieved by the 
balloon of Messrs Renard and 
Krebs would warrant a close ad- 
herence to their methods, in spite 
of the gratifying fact that on the 
22d October last those persevering 
scientific aeronauts made a satis- 
factory run of thirty miles. 
Consider for a moment some of 
its disadvantages. They chose a 
form for their balloon which pre- 
cludes the possibility of long voy- 
ages, as such size could only be 
given to it as would allow a con- 
tinuance of driving power for 
hours, not days. The great depth 
at one part, apparently with the 
design that the lateral pressure on 
the rear part should aid progress, 
and far more with the intention of 
preserving horizontality by the 
larger portion of the gas being re- 
tained above the rest, renders great 
size an impossibility; for this rea- 
son, that the power of the skin to 
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resist a bursting strain decreasing 
as the diameter increases, in order 
to support the strain on the skin 
the meshes of the net embracing 
that wide part would need to be 
very close and small, and therefore 
most injuriously heavy. More- 
over, with balloons of this make, 
when travelling with considerable 
velocity, much pressure outwards 
must be exerted by the gas to pre- 
serve the form of the envelope, 
and prevent the bows caving in; 
also, with a heavy load in their 
single car, the strain on the sus- 
pending ropes would give those 
ropes such a vertical direction that 
the sides of the balloon would yield 
to the pressure, and compress the 
gas beyond what any known skin 
could bear; and were any accident 
to happen, there would be no para- 
chute to ensure the safety of the 
aeronauts. Finally, shifting of 


cargo or passengers would be most 
apt to derange the balance of the 


balloon, if the car was so long as 
represented in the balloon of 
Chalais-Meudon. 

It appears that the long-headed 
Germans are awaking to the merits 
of a different, viz., the cylindrical, 
form, the strongest form possible 
for resisting a bursting strain, with 
the sole exception of the spherical ; 
for Gustave Kirk has exhibited one 
in several cities worked successfully 
by a small boy turning two screw- 
wings, and Dr Wollfort has a 
small navigable of that shape now 
under trial. These balloons have 
not sufficient buoyancy to be of 
any real practical use; but Russia 
is quite alive to the value of size, 
for, without making any previous 
experiments, she lately commenced 
manufacturing what has been ap- 
propriately termed ‘‘ Le Monstre’’; 
and long ago, at Moscow, on the 
occasion of the French invasion, she 
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built one capable of i 
persons, intended to hover over her 
enemies, and shower down 
&c.; but it does not appear that it 
was ever used or even floated. 
Interest in ballooning, however, 
is by no means now confined to 
France and the countries before. 
named. A countryman of our 
own, General W. N. Hutchinson, 
who has given much study to the 
subject maintains that all these 
evils could be avoided, and a 
balloon of any size constructed, 
were along cylindrical form adopt- 
ed, and the necessary stiffness im- 
parted by the upper half of the net 
tightly embracing it being laced to 
a bar encircling the balloon in its 
mid zone—the said bar being at- 
tached to triangular bamboo brack- 
ets, held firmly in position by the 
aid of three wire ropes connecting 
the apexes of the several brackets, 
and finally fastened to the bow 
and stern extremities. of the afore- 
said bar. Every suspension rope 
guided by anti-friction rings,’ is fas- 
tened to it. The horizontality of the 
long cylinder is preserved by the 
novel plan of having two cars, the 
lower of which, for the passengers 
and cargo, is suspended from near 
the extremities of the balloon, the 
ropes so meeting and crossing 
through anti-friction holes at the 
extremities of a horizontal bar be- 
fore being attached to the car, that 
no shifting of a load in it can inter- 
fere with the horizontal balance of 
the balloon. This passenger-car 
hangs in the centre of buoyancy 
directly below the propelling car, 
at the distance considered most 
desirable, as the passengers, by 
acting upon a drum or windlass 
of varying diameter to suit the 
length of each rope, can 
their car rise or sink. The pro 
pelling car cannot be placed too 


—— 





1 On any side the rope would meet a rotating sheave. 
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close to the balloon, as it is in such 
a position that the propellers and 


s 





side planes, really horizontal rud- 
ders (shortly to be described), and 


Fig. t. Cylindrical balloon (within its net), 360 feet long, being twelve times its 
diameter, not fully extended by pressure of gas. 


A, bar encircling it, to which | F, propelling car. M, vertical rudders. 
all ropes are attached. S, suspension-ropes of F. P, bar through which sus- 
B, triangular bamboo brack- | G, blades of propellers. pension-ropes of N pass. 
ets 


H, four bamboo struts that/ K, shield, plays on a pivot 


C, wire rope connecting the help to attach the car to fixed to A, 
three angles of all brack- the extremities of the} , passenger andcargo car. | 
ets. base side of two brackets. | S’, suspension- ropes of N 
D, compressor. L, horizontal rudders (or passing through anti-fric- 





E, spiral springs. planes). 





assing thr 
tion holes in fiat bar P. 


Fig 2, Transverse section through balloon and propelling car. 
Fig. 3. Transverse section through passenger - car. 


the vertical r:dders will have most 
influence. Those near the bow, as 
well as the stern, operate on the 
same side of the car in similar but 
opposite angles trom the vertical 
plane of its mid-longitudinal sec- 
tion, all being simultaneously 
acted on by a continuous tiller- 
rope (crossing in the middle) ar- 
ranged immediately under the 
car. To prevent the possibility 
of the gas ever rushing to either 
end of the balloon, it is divided 
into loose gas-tight compartments, 
in all of which the gas is so acted 
on automatically by a long com- 
pressor lying between the base 
sides of the triangular brackets 
and the balloon, that plaiting or 
wrinkling of the skin (the great 
enemy to endurance) is effectually 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVI. 


prevented so long as it is not less 
than half filled with gas, The 
compressor—a light rectangular 
frame crossed by netting—is kept 
constantly in contact with the 
balloon by means of spiral springs, 
which, by a newly devised arrange- 
ment, have a nearly uniform action 
however much extended. Their 


action is temporarily . 
should the aeronauts ever t~ 
advisable to diminish the b 


their balloon, which they are to 
have the power of doing by means 
of a band at its extremities. Such 
change of bulk, however,—so diffi- 
cult with a gas so incompressible 
as hydrogen,—would but rarely be 
required, as pairs of horizontally 
hung rudders (planes), on both’ 
sides of the propelling car, by 
2G 
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their simultaneous similar in- 
clination upwards or downwards 
while the balloon progresses, cause 
the whole affair to rise or sink, 
always preserving its horizontal 
position. By this means, should 
the breeze be too strongly adverse, 
the balloon would seek, without 
loss of gas or ballast, in a higher 


or lower altitude for a less unfa- 


vourable current. It could not 
blow too strongly if in the right 
direction, for the largest balloon 
would be a mere speck in the vast 
volume of possibly a progressive 
revolving storm of from 500 to 
1000 miles diameter, and be so 
little disturbed by its influence, 
were the propellers at rest, that 
the smoke of the aeronaut’s cigar 
would curl as gracefully upwards 
as if he were enjoying its fragrance 
in a calm on land. According to 
that excellent authority Mr. Red- 
field, it is seldom ‘that a cyclone 
at sea extends higher than a mile 


above it, genérally less; occasion- 
ally even it is so shallow that in 
ships driven along at a fearful rate 
the sailors have seen a blue sky 
overhead, with light clouds sailing 
tranquilly in a contrary direction. 
Thus. at any moment it would be 


easy to rise above it. Instead, 
therefore, of continuing to glide 
smoothly along in the wild. tem- 
pest, floating in equilibrium with 
perfectly horizontal side planes, 
the aeronauts, on finding that the 
of the revolving storm in 
vs they were progressing no 
imger favoured their course, would 
incline the side planes upwards, 
and quickly ascend through the 
short space separating them from 
a different current. 

How slight an influence will 
move spherical balloons floating in 
space is known by the fact that 
‘ the addition or subtraction of but 
a few pounds will cause a con- 
siderable rising or sinking. M. 


Lefevre, the president of the British _ 
Balloon Society, has stated that, 


from his personal experience, ‘he 
knew the release of but one pigeon 


to have caused a small balloon to — 


rise 100 feet; and Mr. Simmons, 
in the interesting account of his 
attempt to cross the channel in 
March 1882, says that when oyer 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, at an altitude 
of 500 feet, he rose to 1900 by 
merely throwing overboard 1o Ib, 
of ballast. Hence it is reasonable 
to believe that with a conoidically 
ended, long, cylindrical navigable, 
great speed could be obtained with- 
out using much horse-power. 

Passengers and cargo could easily 
be landed, even when it blew hard. 
The side planes would be inclined 
nearly vertically, and the propeller 
revolving all the while at a suitable 
rate, these two opposing forces 
would bring the balloon nearly to 
a stand-still, and keep it almost 
motionless in the air. Did the 
wind blow in the fitful gusts only 
found near the earth, the aid of 
the grapnel might be required, and 
the passenger-car could be tem- 
porarily separated from the bal- 
loon. Finally, a wedge-shaped 
shield attached to the front of the 
long mid-zone bar (its apex verti- 
cal in flight, inclined upwards when 
at anchor) prevents any caving im, 
however great may be the velocity 
at which the balloon is meeting 
the current. The aeronauts in the 
propelling car, by pulling a rope, 
can always alter the inclination of 
the shield, and make it an assist- 
ant to the horizontal rudders. 

It takes but a slight acquaint- 
ance with Euclid to see. that were 


Messrs Renard and Krebs, with” 


the object of carrying greater driv- 
ing power, to build a similar navi- 
gable, double the length of the one 
of which they are so justly proud, 
the resistance to their progress 
would be fourfold, whereas a cylin- 
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drical navigable could be length- 
ened to any extent without in- 
creasing the surface opposed to 
rogress, and without altering the 
meshes of the net. 

We may fairly say, then, that 
these English proposals embody 
eight distinct novelties, each of 
importance—viz., 1. The automati- 
cally acting compressor; 2. The 
self-formed parachute, laced to a 
firm frame (however large may be 
a rent in either half, the other 
covers it); 3. The two distinct 
cars, passenger and propelling; 4. 
The cylindrical shape ; 5. The cage, 
giving the required stiffness, with 
some elasticity and great durabil- 
ity, by preventing the envelope’s 
contact with any external object 
when on land ; 6. The wide lateral 
support for attachment of suspen- 
sion-ropes ; 7. The horizontal side 
planes ; and 8. The shield. 

When we reflect on what has 
already been accomplished with 
navigables, whose diminutive size 
necessarily subjected them to great 
difficulties, it becomes hard to see 
at what limit aerial navigation will 
stop when the described lines of 
construction are adopted. In many 
countries it would be so difficult 
to obtain the essentials necessary 
for propulsion by electricity, that 
it is presumed steam would be the 
motive power—petroleum, coal, 
or fuel of some ssort being almost 
everywhere attainable, and_ its 
greater weight of little moment 
in balloons of large tonnage. 

That even hydrogen gas can now 
be contained for months in a prac- 
tically impervious envelope, and 
probably for years, is instanced, to 
seek no further, in the ‘“‘Gem”’ 
balloon exhibited at the Inven- 
tories. In a general way it may 
be said to have twice the buoy- 


ancy of ordinary coal-gas. In the 
French aeronautical school at Meu- 
don there is an apparatus for liber- 
ating nearly 7000’ cubic feet of 
hydrogen per hour. 

The French chemists Coutelle 
and Conté did indeed claim long 
ago to have found a varnish, which 
enabled silk to retain hydrogen 
for two or three months; but it 
is questionable if the gas could 
have been in anything approaching 
a pure state. 

An officer, believed to have more 
experience in the construction and 
sailing of free and captive balloons 
than any other in her Majesty’s 
service, has, in answer to an in- 
quiry, obligingly given the follow- 
ing as data for a navigable egg- 
ended cylindrical, 30 feet in diam- 
eter, and 360 feet long, which, 
though twelve times its diameter, 
would but little exceed the length 
of many steamers. Contents, 
347,398 cubic feet; buoyancy, 734 
tons, with hydrogen gas; surface, 
3400 square feet: weight, all com- 
plete, without fuel, 2 tons; prob- 
able power, 53 horse, to drive the 
balloon at twenty miles an hour, 
with a fan of 20 feet diameter,! mak- 
ing 800 revolutions a minute It 
would cost at the least £10,000, if 
built of the light, yet strong, dur- 
able material—the mode of pre- 
paring which is kept secret by 
Government. The best silk, as 
usually prepared, would not nearly 
so well withstand a severe strain, 
nor so effectually retain the gas. 
Some are of opinion that the stated 
horse-power is much in excess. of 
the power requisite for a rate of 
only twenty miles an hour. 

If we think of the future, when 
experience will have given confi- 
dence, it must be borne in mind 
that, were this balloon doubled in 
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_) A technical term. Two opposite fans would represent the diameter of the 
circle in which they revolve, The fan is more a radius than a diameter. 
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length and diameter, its contents, 
—that is, its lifting buoyancy,— 
would be eightfold—viz., 60 tons ; 
their respective capacities being 
as the cube of their diameters (or 
lengths). 

The Hon. Charles A. Parsons 
had an extremely light compact 
engine, giving from 10,000 to 
12,000 revolutions a minute, that 
attracted much attention at the 
Inventions Exhibition. Obligingly 
replying to a question, he says that, 
constructed with the lightest mate- 
rials from a carefully considered 
design formed on the principle of 
his engine at the exhibition, pro- 
pelling machinery for 50 horse- 
power need not weigh over three 
tons, and the probable consumption 
of petroleum with a forced draught 
would be about 200 Ib. per hour. 

When we think of Giffard’s suc- 
cess with only 3 horse-power in 
a badly shaped balloon, 50 horse- 
power seems enough for the mon- 
ster that attracted so much atten- 
tion at the Paris Exhibition. A 
small rough model of the large 
cylindrical balloon above described, 
showing the management for the 
suspension-ropes of the cars with 
all details, was submitted to the 
criticism of one of the first mechan- 
icians of the day. 

Feeling interested in the subject, 
he gave much attention to it, and 
wrote to the inventor as follows: 
‘“*I have carefully studied the 
model, and do not see how to 
criticise its details. I think you 
have done everything which I 
could suggest to make it practical 
and perfect. I quite think your 
design is as good as could possibly 
be devised.”” The chief object 
aimed ‘at was the lightness and 
stiffness, without rigidity, indis- 
pensable in a large balloon. 

It is probably as an engine of 
war that a navigable balloon will 
first assert its importance, and in 
that respect it is hard to see how 


its value can be overesti 
Reviewing very shortly the valy. 


able use that has been already 


made of captive [#.¢., attached by 
a rope to the earth] and of free 
balloons [#.¢., balloons floating at 
the mercy of such currents as, at 
different strata of the atmosphere, 
they may happen to encounter], we 
can scarcely fail to be impressed 
by the infinite value of a navigable 
balloon, if only as a means of 
reconnaissance. The use of cap 
tive balloons for this purpose is by 
no means of recent date. 

In Marshall Jourdan’s campai 
in 1794, at Fleurus, notwithstand- 
ing a high wind, two most useful 
observations of from three to four 
hours’ duration were made. The 
French admit that these had great 
moral effect in encouraging their 
own men and dispiriting the enemy, 
who felt that their positions and 
the movements of their troops 
could not be concealed. Again, in 
the Italian compaign of 1859, the 
French made use of balloons. The 
aeronaut Godard was employed and 
reconnoitred most usefully from a 
Montgolfier the day before Solferino. 

General M‘Clellan, in the civil” 
war in America, found the intelli- 
gence given to him on the 4th of 
October 1861, by the aeronaut La 
Mountain, of the ‘‘ utmost import- 
ance.’’ On ascending from the 
camp he had boldly cut the retain- 
ing’ rope, rose to a height of 1% 
miles, and floated over the enemy's 
line, being ‘‘ enabled to make a 
perfect observation of their posi- 
tion and their movements.”’ 
changing his altitude, he got 
with a favourable current, 
made his highly valued 
During the whole of the battle of 
Chickahominy, the General held 
successful telegraphic communica * 
tion with Professor Lowe's balloon, 
which safely hovered over the ~ 


enemy’s lines at an altitude of 


2000 feet. 
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In an attack on Mississippi 
Island, Number Ten, an engineer 
geronaut named Allan directed the 
artillery-fire from a balloon, and 
signalled the effect of each shot. 
Reconnaissances were also made 
during May and July at the bom- 
bardment of Yorktown, and also 
at Fair Oaks, shortly after which 
the balloon fell into the hands of 
the Confederates. 

With all these balloons there 
was no slight difficulty in convey- 
ing them to the battle field or other 
field of their intended action. With 
navigables that is, of course, very 
far from being the case. Not only 
will they not be a burden for beasts 
of transport, but they will actually 
be beasts of burden themselves. 

As far back as 1796, Napoleon 
took with him some ballooning ap- 

tus .for the same purpose to 
Egypt; but it was not utilised, as 
an essential part of it was cap- 
tured by the English. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that he could not 
have given some attention to bal- 
looning matters, and, if he did, 
that he should have so little real- 
ised their value in war as to have 
allowed the corps of Aerostiers to 
be dissolved in 1804. It was said by 
some, and believed by a few, that he 
did so from a superstitious feeling, 
having heard of a rumour that a 
large crown attached to a balloon 
sent up at the rejoicings on his 
coronation had been found some 
time afterwards lying on the tomb 
of Nero at Rome. 

During the siege of Paris sixty-six 
balloons were started with bags of 
letters to give intelligence to friends 
of the position of the citizens, and 
in the earnest hope that some of 
the balloons would return with in- 
formation from without; but the 
knowledge required to effect the 
return voyage was quite wanting. 
Nearly half of them were under 
the guidance of sailors, whose only 
recommendation for the honour- 
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able selection must have been a 
reliance on the nerve and coolness 
necessary in their novel position ; 
for none had any experience in the 
management of such craft, and 
there were no means of giving 
them the slightest instruction 
further than when and why to 
open the valves, and when to 
throw away ballast. The bal- 
loons were made of strong cambric, 
well oiled, held generally about 
70,000 cubic feet of coal-gas, and 
were computed to have cost only 
#4 6o0each. That not one of them, 
though so hastily and inexpen- 
sively manufactured, should have 
failed in proving able to perform 
the service expected from it, shows 
strongly that the only real difficulty 
in the construction of great, ser- 
viceable navigables must be in 
obtaining a light driving power; 
and so many brains are now en- 
gaged in solving the difficulty, that 
we have a right to be hopeful. 
The science—for it truly does 
amount to a science—of being able 
to successfully travel in the air by 
studying the depth and strength of 
the different currents of wind lying 
both above and below the aero- 
nauts, and from time to time judi- 
ciously changing altitudes, so as 
to sail in the most favourable ones, 
had at that period been but little 
studied. Were it otherwise, com- 
munication would have been fre- 
quently maintained with Paris 
from without. No one will doubt 
this who is conversant with the 
interesting trips made by Major 
Templer of the Royal Engineer 
establishment at Chatham —the 
same who so ably — the 
balloon service in the udan. 
He seems to speak of travelling 
from London to Aldershot in a 
free balloon, and offering a seat 
to a friend, with much the same 
assurance as if he were taking a 
ticket for the express—an assur- 
ance, we may add, which the re- 
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sults seem fully to have justified. 
His success was largely due to the 
intelligence given by floating pilots 
—small captive balloons made of 
oiled silk, containing about 200 
cubic feet of hydrogen, held by a 
silk cord so thin and light that 
they will rise when there is little 
wind 2000 feet above the aeronaut’s 
balloon, and on being ballasted will 
sink as far below, reascending on 
the ballast being tilted out. Their 
object is, of course, to discover the 
direction of the wind at those dif- 
ferent altitudes. 

On one occasion the Major, 
having noted the direction and 
strength of the currents near him, 
and observed that the wind blew 
from the east, started from the 
Crystal Palace at 6 P.M., with the 
publicly avowed design of landing 
at half-past seven on the parade- 
ground of the troops encamped at 
Barnet, having promised to let 
some of his brother officers there 
stationed see the balloon and all 
its belongings. He felt confident 
he could name the time as well as 
the place, as he had the assistance 
of a friend in another balloon, who 
would attend to his signals, and 
aid him by often rising and sink- 
ing to show him the several cur- 
rents, and report particulars by 
means of the disc-signal, Morse 
code. The let-go lines of the twe 
balloons were slipped at the same 
moment. The Major rose slowly 
to roco feet, proceeding in a 
north - westerly direction. His 
friend rose rapidly to 4000, which 
he duly reported, and that he was 
going east of north-east. The 
Major gradually ascended, to make 
good a little easting. His friend, 
who was at one moment five miles 
off, having changed to a lower 
level, was coming straight towards 
him. Over the Alexandra Palace 
the Major thought he had best 
get a little more west, so he let the 
balloon sink just into the top of 
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the under-current; but he had 


soon to again ascend, passing over — 
Barnet at 4000 feet. His assist. 


ant seeing the camp, the tents 


looking like eggs, became some- 
what excited, and wished him to 
‘*lower’’; but he judged it best to 


first make a long tack (to uea 


nautical expression) in the high 
level, and then make a rapid 
descent into the low current, 
which quickly carried him over 
the encampment, where he opened 
his valves, let go the ‘ pilot-line” 
for volunteer assistants to catch, 
and effected his descent on the 
parade - ground, as he had truly 
foretold. He says his experience 
has taught him that three currents 
are generally to be found in an 
elevation of 5000 feet. ‘ 
After the extremely interesti 
lecture on aerial navigation which 
the Major gave at the Royal 
United Service Institution, in Feb- 
ruary 1879, in answer to a ques- 
tion, he said he should feel safe 
from rifle-shots at a height of tooo 
feet, and were the envelope struck, 
that but little harm would be done, 
It is on record that a balloon at 
Frankensthal remained in the air © 
three-quarters of an hour after 
being thus penetrated in nine 
places. A shell -bullet would, in 
passing through the envelope, meet 
with so little resistance that it 
would not explode. It has been 
suggested that, if protected with 
a lining of elastic light cotton 
wadding, the escape of gas would 
be much prevented. A trial with 
Martini shots, fired through @ 
calico target thus lined, showed 
that the entrance aperture was 
much covered with the elastic cot- 
ton, the exit aperture much fi 
One of the greatest difficulties 
in making reconnaissances from — 
balloons arises from the fact that — 
at any considerable height undulat- 
ing ground appears quite flat. It 
is said that, except by its shadow, — 
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a hill 500 feet high would not be 
seen at all from an elevation of 
ooo feet, therefore, on a cloudy 
day, would quite escape notice. 
Another drawback is the frequent 
twisting experienced in spherical 
balloons (principally owing to grad- 
ual changes in the direction of 
currents), which necessitates the 
keeping of a constantly watchful 
eye upon the compass, especially 
in cloudy weather. Again, the 
weight of the gas-making apparatus 
in transport on land is a grave 
trouble, though this has been con- 
siderably diminished by Major 
Templer’s ingenuity. He also 
devised an improved plan of so 
making steam to act upon the 
iron in the retort that a continu- 
ous copious supply of gas is liber- 
ated, and all the metal is consumed. 
Mr F. A. Gower, who most un- 
fortunately for ballooning interests 
lost his life in endeavouring to 
cross the Channel from France,—a 
man of well-known scientific attain- 
ments,—in a lecture he gave at the 
Royal United Service Institution 
last May—but two months before 
his sad death—explained a plan he 
had elaborately worked out, by 
which, when the wind favoured 
the attack, an enemy’s camp or 
town could be destroyed by what 
he termed ‘‘airtorpedoes,’’—really 
a fleet of small free balloons loaded 
with explosives, to be ignited by 
time fuses, which, after a cal- 
culated length of voyage, would 
be automatically dropped on the as- 


. Sailed object. The means by which 


the fleet would be automatically 
retained at the one selected level 
during the whole flight was very 
ingenious. He also spoke of attack 
by navigables, and strongly recom- 


‘ mended the adoption of a plan 


recently devised, as is most con- 
sistent, by a Frenchman, the 
mechanician Auguste Debayeux, 
who proposed fixing the propeller 
at the bow rather than the stern, 
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in order that the rapid revolution 
of large blades should combine 
rarefaction of the air with direct 
propulsion. Apparently the rapid 
rotation caused an inclined centrif- 
ugal current, for the air, replac- 
ing what had been driven off, was 
always felt by Mr. Gower to flow 
in the direction of progress, and 
consequently, he argued, much 
aided progress. Many will con- 
sider the argument sound, and 
the advice most judicious. 

Lord Wolseley expresses himself, 
in ‘The Soldier’s Pocket-Book,’ 
very favourably on the subject of 
balloons as a means of recon- 
naissance, and their value is 
greatly enhanced by the recent 
device of French aeronauts for 
taking photographs of the positions 
of an enemy from a vantage-point 
thus attained. Good use was re- 
cently made of captives in South 
Africa. On one or more occasions 
the major-general in command of 
the troops, Sir Charles Warren, 
ascended to make a personal ex- 
amination of the features of the 
country in his vicinity. 

It is stated that in the late war 
in the Soudan the appearance of a 
captive balloon so alarmed a body 
of Arabs, that they at once took to 
flight instead of attacking the con- 
voy escorting ammunition and pro- 
visions, as had been their inten- 
tion. Some regarded it as Mo- 
hammed’s coffin suspended between 
heaven and earth. When we read, 
however, of a man who ventured 
into some Asiatic villages on a 
bicycle being taken for the devil, 
and stoned accordingly, it would 
not be surprising if savage nations 
were to take an aeronaut for the 
same personage, bringing his habi- 
tation along with him. Manifestly 
the confidence of wild tribes in 
their high almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses, would be much shaken by 
the appearance of the flying mon- 
ster over their heads. 
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Now, if the value of captive and 
free balloons has thus been recog- 
nised by military authorities, both 
past and present, how infinitely 

ater would be the value of a 

loon that could be steered hither 
and thither in any direction, 
and at any height in the atmo- 
spere ?—-so great, probably, that it 
could not be fully realised before 
being put in operation. In this, 
however, lies but a very fractional 
part of its real value. It will be, 
it may confidently be predicted, 
incomparably the most formidable 
aggressive war-engine of the 
future. General Sir J. Bisset, in 
the Kaffir war, suggested that free 
balloons should be employed to 
drop combustibles into the kraals 
of the enemy—an idea in which he 
had been forestalled some two 
hundred years by one Francis 
Lama. And it would be by fol- 
lowing out the lines of this sug- 


gestion that the navigable balloon 
would prove'so tremendous a foe. 
Every year witnesses the discovery 
of some new infernal chemical, 
whereby, with still greater ease and 
diminished risk; one man may be 


the death of thousands. It is not 
too much to expect that in a few 
years an aeronaut will be able to 
carry up enough conbustibles in 
a Gladstone bag to annihilate 
Liverpool. 

Aerial navigation is none the 
less a fact because it carries the 
imagination into the regions of 
Jules Verne’s romances—regions 
invaded also in another direction 
by Mr Nordenfelt’s submarine boat, 
of which he gave so interesting an 
account at the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution on the 5th of last 
February. There is a weirdness 
in the methods of attack, both of 
the submarine boat and of the 
balloon waging war from out. of 
heaven, which almost shocks the 
imagination. The former ap- 
proaches her foe, invisible, pos- 


sibly at a depth of 50 feet below b 
the surface of the water, 
within range for the deadly Whi 
head torpedo wherewith she 
armed—and after firing which she 
as invisibly retires—while iron. 
clads, mercantile shipping, 
fortifications, and every architec. — 
tural structure, all will be at the 
mercy of the aerial monster sailing 
high out of reach of harm, and at 
night invisible, like the Angel of — 
Destruction over them. os 
The designs for a cylindrical 
balloon, to which we have referred, — 
were suggested as long ago as 1881, 
It is a thousand pities that no 
notice was taken of these sug- 
gestions all those years back. One 
navigable balloon would have been 
of the greatest service in Zululand; 
and in the Soudan might have 
saved many valuable English lives, 
much good English money, and the 
slaughter of thousands of brave 
Arabs. Australia might find ina 
navigable balloon an efficient means _ 
for the surveying of her hitherto 
unexplored and otherwise almost in- 
accessible territory: New Guinea, 
again, is a region in which its services. 
might be turned to valuable ac- 
count ; and if anywhere, surely in 
Arctic discovery, above all, a navi- 
gable balloon would be of great 
value. Balloons of a kind—small 
free balloons carrying packets of 
despatches, which were detached 
one after the other by the burning 
of a slow-match—have been ; 


sis 
a? 


before now by Arctic voyagers in 


the hope of giving information 
respecting the position of the ex-— 
ploring vessels. Commerce, civilisa~ 
tion, and Christianity would be 
promoted ; and, hear it, ye political 
economists! Bright’s hope of unl- 
versal free trade be less a mere 
dream, for evidently no vigilance 
could prevent expensive goods be — 
ing landed at spots far removed 
from the supervision of custom- 
house officers. 
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As before stated, a well-qualified 
judge estimated the cost of a real- 
ly serviceable navigable, in round 
numbers, at £10,000; but little 
exceeding half the contract price 
(£19,500) for each of the sixteen 
gs-inch 110-ton guns, manufactur- 
ing at Elswick for the Benbow. 
Compare the estimated sum for 
building the described navigable 
with the price of a first-class iron- 
clad, equipped and ready for sea— 
usually regarded as half a million. 

Sir E. R. Freemantle even speaks, 
in the last October number of the 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ of ironclads 
in course of construction in Eng- 
land and France, at the price of 
from £700,000 to £1,000,000 ! 
Compare the potency of the two 
engines in warfare; the one is 
launched to lord it on the sea; to 
lord it over all opposed to it, ex- 
cept the fearful aerial monster at 
whose utter mercy she must be— 
when lying at night in any, even 
the best fortified, .harbour—and 
who, as lord of air, is lord of both 
the lower and grosser elements, 
earth and water. 

‘If the now seemingly wild anti- 
cipations of projectors—the most 
enthusiastic of mortals — prove 
hereafter not to be visionary, aerial 
navigation will become a not un- 
common mode of transport. High 
altitudes being avoided, the aero- 
nauts will glide along at the best 
level for enjoying the varied 
scenery presented on earth, and 
sail amidst the ever-changing 
clouds, as often below as above 
them. No means of transit will 
be considered so interesting, and 
hone safer. How exceedingly sat- 
isfactory, too, on a wet day to soar 
up through the clouds and laugh 
at them raining away below you! 
Even when ballooning was not 
under the guidance of man, and 
often mismanaged by the inexperi- 
enced, it is curious how little was 
the loss of life, and how few the 
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accidents. It should be noted that 
these principally occurred at land- 
ings, from an impatient aeronaut, 
when it was blowing hard, leaping 
from the car before it was properly 
secured, thus endangering not only 
his own safety but that of those 
suddenly reascending in the light- 
ened balloon. With the navigable, 
as has been explained, however 
strong the breeze, the disembarka- 
tions will always be safely effected. 

Mr Monck Mason in his ‘Aero- 
nautica,’ stated that, up to 1838, 
from four to five thousand ascents 
had been made with the loss of 


‘only thirty lives; and that two- 


thirds of these -were with Mont- 
golfiers, which is not surprising, as 
the least spark on the dry envelope 
from the fire constantly required 
to heat the air would set all in 
flames. 

Mr Baden-Powell of the Scots 
Guards, a zealous aeronaut, who 
gave an admirable lecture in 
June 1883 at the Royal United 
Service Institution on military 
ballooning, also bears strong tes- 
timony of their safety with 
good ement. In ‘Public 
Opinion,’ July 1882, he writes 
under his own name, ‘‘ Our great- 
est aeronauts, Green and Coxwell, 
have made respectively from 1400 , 
to 1500 ascents without any mis- 
hap ;” and ‘ in England, whilst the 
number of ascents must have been 
nearly 6000, only six deaths have 
resulted from balloons.’’ 

Some, who have given much 
thought to the subject, believe the 
day not to be far distant when we 
shall see balloons plying in well- 
paying passenger or cargo traffic 
between England and the Conti- 
nent, and the dreaded ma/ de mer 
be put out of fashion by some 
novel malady incidental to the 
new mode of travel, although it is 
positively asserted that the aero- 
nauts would feel the strongest 
breeze no more than if travelling 
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in a perfect calm. The time, how- 
ever when each man of any con- 
sideration will order round the 
balloon as now he does the carriage, 
or in Venice the gondola, is still 
in all probability far away. Man 
will ‘* paddle his own balloon,”’ to 
parody the popular song, about the 
epoch of the same millennium in 
which he will ‘love his neighbour 
as himself,’’ or else it will be a 
machine of very different structure 
from what we of the nineteenth 
century call a ‘‘balloon.’’ Never- 
theless, despite that the growth of 
the science of ballooning in its 
infancy was so slow and spasmodic 
as scarce to deserve the name of 
growth at all, yet the encouraging 
progress that has suddenly been 
effected by our neighbours across 
the Channel gives us good ground 
for expecting the greatest things 
of its maturity. For, if due cog- 
nisance be taken of what has been 
already done, and zealous efforts 
be made to accomplish what it is 
manifestly within man’s power to 
effect (and assuredly under the 
stimulus of the existing combative 
spirit in many countries it will be 
effected), all civilised nations may 
presently be possessed of a war- 
engine ~whose destructive capa- 
bilities the imagination shrinks 
from contemplating; whereof the 
one only conceivable result is that it 
will make wars to cease from off 
the face of the civilised world. 
Wherein, indeed, there seeems to 
lurk a paradox. Of course it is 
monstrous, and an anachronism, 
and a thing which the wise men 
of old would have declared to be 
utterly impossible, that when the 
civilised world was so many cen- 
turies older it should still be 
settling, or failing to settle, its 
differences by the barbarous, old- 
world method of warfare—that as 
an attendant of civilisation, civil- 
ised countries only’ should be 


burdened with debts contracted 


with intent to slaughter or to Ve 


guard against it. But since the 
fact remains that nations fight, 
that millions are spent on iron- 
clads, while labourers live ip 
hovels, and that huge standing’ 
armies are maintained at the 
general cost instead of adding their 
quota to the general production, 
no means appear more potent for 
putting an end to these absurdities 
than the invention of engines so 
deadly destructive as the nayi- 
gable balloon and the invisible 
submarine Nordenfelt torpedo- 
boat. 


Nay, it is the richest nations 


who will most dread the appeal to 
arms—to such arms.. When all is 
so liable to easy destruction, wealth 
means but the having much to 
lose. Extermination, not acquisi- 
tion, will be the result of war. 
Phillippopolis has probably enough 
money to build a balloon, but 
if Phillippopolis were annihilated, 
few people, comparatively speak- 
ing, would be much the worse; 


whereas, were Constantinople burnt - 


to ruins, and her fleet sunk to the 
bottom of the Golden Horn, the 
bill for repairs would be a heavy 
one. Surely some day arbitration 
will be held preferable to extinc- 
tion. At all events, the first 
nation that possesses a large ser- 
viceable navigable, as long as 
others are not similarly armed, 
will have a power and influence 
that cannot be _ overestimated, 
through the mere threat of its 
unscrupulous use. 

In conclusion, we may quote the 
opinion expressed in the ‘Times’ 
of the 3zoth July 1881: ‘ There 
can be no doubt that the invention 
of a balloon which could be navi- 
gated would take rank among the 
greatest of human achievements; 
the resulting advantages would be 
incalculable." 
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«¢ WRETCHED little beast !”’ cried 
my mother as she angrily twisted 
her tail around the stoutest branch 
she could find, and swung herself 
up into a bushy banian-tree. 

I stood below weeping bitterly 
—stood, I say, because I could do 
nothing else. I had never been 
able to walk on all-fours like the 
others. I could not dart from 
tree to tree, from branch to branch, 

-Jike the very smallest of my brothers 


"and sisters. 


In these few words I have de- 
scribed the loneliness and desola- 
tion of my childhood. I was, alas! 
tailless and hairless! I could not 
even chatter ! 

I knew, none so well, what the 
family were always saying. But 
not even that mild-eyed, grey-haired, 
old maiden aunt of mine, who, 
when my mother cast me out to 
die, had brought me up by hand— 
on almond-nuts — not even she 
really understood a single word I 
said. As to my father, when I 
made my first appearance in this 
world, he gave my mother the 
soundest thrashing she had ever 
had, poor creature; and since then 
Thad, as a kind of family fiction, 
been carefully huddled away out 
of his sight. You may imagine 
what a life I led. 

Our schoolroom was at the top 
of a peculiarly tall deodar-tree, and 
though I got up earlier inthe morn- 
ing than any of the rest, I was 
nearly always late for lessons. The 
toad to school was so steep and 
knobby that I hated it. My eldest 
sister detested me more thorough- 
ly, Iam sure, than she did any of 
the others. She was our gover- 


ness. She generally finished the 
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CHAPTER I. 


morning’s work by saying, ‘Now, 
children, we will swing by the tail 
for five minutes ;’’ and the whole 
family swung around me shrieking 
with laughter, while I crouched 
and shivered, sad and silent, as the 
tree swayed to and fro. 

I knew, of course, even then, 
that I was immeasurably better 
and cleverer than any of the rest. 
And just before sleeping, and just 
before really awaking, the con- 
sciousness of this superiority be- 
came a positive comfort. I would, 
I thought, confound them for their 
unkindness by-and-by. I would do 
great things for them all—so great 
that they would be tempted to 
pluck out their own hairs and bite 
off each other’s tails to be any- 
thing like me. And then I would 
say to them grandly, ‘‘ You remem- 
ber how you treated me, and you 
see how I have forgotten all that !’’ 
These were my dreams between 
sleeping and waking. But with 
the daylight my dreams abruptly 
vanished. 

One morning, after I had been 
thinking and dreaming and schem- 
ing all night long, I got up with 
a fixed intent look in my eyes 
which, I heard them say after- 
wards, they had never seen there 
before. I crept away without 
breakfast. I gathered together as 
many long green tendrils as I could 
find, and twisted them into a 
strong rope. While the family - 
were busy at their lessons I walked 
straight up to the very highest 
point of a huge overhanging kin 
cocoa-nut-tree, and there I fi 
the two ends of my rope. I swung 
to and fro, higher and higher, until 
I was actually on a level with the 
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schoolroom. I showed them what 
a boy without a tail was able to 
accomplish if he liked, and the 
whole family could not, for the life 
of them, help gibbering at me in 
admiration and astonishment. No 
one scolded me for being away 
without leave. At luncheon they 
talked of nothing else. After lunch 
I mounted my swing again to show 
how it was done. My baby brother, 
whose absence unluckily escaped 
me, had half-bitten through the 
ropes where they were fastened to 
the tree-top and there was a wild 
chorus of delight when I fell out 
fifty feet off and broke my arm. 

When I recovered I kept my 
inventions and dreams to myself. 
But I could not altogether conceal 
the remarkable ease with which I 
was able to imitate the sweetest 
melodies of all the singing birds 
around us. I could not, it is true, 
speak one word of the family jar- 
gon, nor, to be candid, did I ever 
really try. But in the balmy sum- 
mer nights, when the full moon was 
shining and quivering in a million 
broken stars on the black river, 
leaping down the falls just below 
our home, I would steal away for 
hours, and I would stand there, 
stock and still, repeating the songs 
of one bulbul after another. When 
I had silenced them all I would re- 
turn home, maddened with their 
melodies, singing sweetly to myself 
as twenty full-throated bulbuls 
sing, and forgetful of all else in the 
world until I felt my mother slap- 
ping me soundly. 

This, barring the slapping per- 
haps, went on for seventeen years, 
and I was then, if that be possible, 
more cordially detested than when 
I first, and most reluctantly, joined 
the family circle. 

The crisis was at hand. The 
family used sometimes to spend a 
long summer holiday beside the 
pool below the falls. They would 
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sit there on the overhangi 
ches, among the great orchi 
let and crimson, purple and y 
with their tails dangling in 
water. Suddenly an u ing 
but very succulent mussel took 
make a snatch at one of the tails, 
and, before he could open his pearly 
mouth again, he was jerked off the 
rocks, split asunder and s es 
with a smack of intense satisfaction, — 

‘*T have had two dozen,” one 
would say. ‘‘I have had three 
dozen,”’ cried another. And it was 
to me they always said this. [ 
could sing like a bulbul, it is true; ~ 
but I was tailless and could not 
catch mussels; and I had up to 
that time, so far as I could remem- 
ber, never once smacked my lips. 

I brooded over this injustice till 
another of my inspirations came to 
me. I stole down to the river by 
twilight. I shut my mouth with a 
snap and plunged in. It was neck 
or nothing. I found, as I thought, 
that I could swim like a fish. All 
the mussels in the river were now 
my own, and not the mussels only. 
In an incredibly short space of time 
I was able to catch any of the glit- 
tering little fishes that to, 
and fro. I. was ready now, and 
only awaited my chance. = 

The very next time the family 
talked of a day by the river I pre- 
tended to shirk it, so as to ensure 
being taken. ‘‘ You greedy, sulky 
sneak,’’ said my sister, ‘‘ it is only 
because you are too stupid to catch 
mussels that you try to spoil our 
pleasure.”” I waited till they were” 
sitting in a row with all their tails 
in the water. Then I jumped in. 
You ought to have seen their eyes. 

I ate every mussel that tried to get 
hold of a tail. I gobbled up agood- 
sized trout right under the very 
branch they sat upon, and e 
they shrieked for some of it I made 
the most awtul faces I could think — 
of. Nothing, I knew upset the 
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family so much as to imitate their 
own grimaces ; and the faces I 

were so horrible that at last 
three of them tumbled into the 
water with a howl. They could 
not swim; nota bit of it. Two of 
them went down, down, down with 
a flop; and even now I am not 
sorry they never came up again. 
My eldest sister would have been 
drowned too, but for the unexpect- 
ed and most unfortunate appear- 
ance of my mother on the scene. 
With one swoop of the tail she 
fished her darling out of the jaws 
of death. Then she turned to me 
and said quietly, ‘‘I shall send for 
your father at once.’”’ 

Of course I knew what that 
meant. He was found sound 
asleep, comfortably curled up 
under a big toddy-tree, where he 
had latterly spent most of his 
time. And nothing by the way, 
will ever now persuade me that he 
had not discovered the secret I 
thought I discovered many years 
afterwards—that the juice of the 
toddy-palm ferments after sunrise, 
and isthen perhaps the most de- 
licious drink in the world. I will, 
however, do him the credit of 
keeping his secret to himself. He 
came down slowly, in a towering 
passion at having been disturbed 
by such a trifling occurrence as 
the drowning of two small chil- 
dren. 

‘You little nuisance,’’ he said 
to me sternly—for my mother, who 
was really to blame, had a sharpish 
tongue of her own—‘‘ how dare you 
disturb my repose ?”’ 

I shook my head, and said as 
plainly as if L could speak that I 
had done nothing of the kind. 

“You have done nothing else,” 
he cried, ‘‘since you first came 
into the world. I never look at 
you without a shudder. A tail- 
less, hairless, miserable brat, you 
have covered me with shame 
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among our neighbours; afd yet, 
forsooth, you are far too fine to 
go our ways. You can twitter 
like a bulbul and hoot like an owl, 
and you have no time to learn our 
simple language. You make use 
of your thumbs in a way that is 
peculiarly exasperating to us all, 
and you twirl them about on every 
conceivable occasion. Have you 
ever in your life done anything for 
the family credit or the family 
larder? Last winter when the 
boys came scampering back nightly 
with their pouches filled from the 
neighbours’ stores, you went strut- 
ting about at home on your hind- 
legs, as if your fore-legs were far 
too precious for daily use. You 
spend hours, your mother tells me, 
admiring your personal deformi- 
ties in the very pool in which two 
of your brothers now lie drowned 
by your machinations. You made 
faces at them, she says, until life 
was perfectly intolerable; and, 


judging by the turn you always 
give me at your best, I am sure I 


do not wonder at it. Ican beara 
good deal myself. But I will not sit 
still and see my family decimated. 
You must leave us, my boy. There 
is a great, rich world beyond our 
narrow limits, waiting apparently 
for you to conquer it. Perhaps 
you may succeed, perhaps not.” 
Here my father sneezed, and his 
voice faltered strangely: ‘* You 
surely see that your absence is 
desirable. In calmer moments— 
especially as there will be no one 
there to contradict you—you will, 
I am convinced, be the first to 
acknowledge that the _ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number 
necessitates your immediate de- 
re. Now go!”’ 

My eyes filled with tears, I 
was very nearly making a fool of 
myself. These were the first kind 
words I had heard since my poor 
aunt’s death. They were -rudely 
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interrupted by a well directed 
shower of cocoa-nuts. I was utter- 
ly disconcerted and very much 
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bruised. For the’ first anda 
last time but one in my life? 
turned and ran. Rae 


CHAPTER II. 


I ran on horror-stricken, as 
fast as ever Icould for hours to- 
gether. My feet were soon sore 
as my heart. The river was my 
only friend—a last link, as it were, 
between the known and the un- 
known—and I never dreamt of 
quitting its downward course, The 
night was pitch-dark almost when 
I first really drew breath. Then, 
utterly worn out, I threw myself 
upon a moss-covered boulder, and, 
still tremulous, panting and shiv- 
ering, I tried to think. My past 
had vanished as suddenly and as 
irrevocably as a rainbow’s, I lay 
there, beneath that moonless sky, 
more thoroughly alone than any 
one had ever felt before. 

I knew, not only from a fierce 
burning sense of my little world’s 
injustice, but from the abruptness 
of the rugged descent, that I could 
not possibly return. My feet were 
torn and bleeding. I was sorely 
bruised. Every muscle in my 
body was strained and every bone 
ached. I had, as I lay still, a hor- 
rible suspicion that I could not 
even go forward. The black river 
slipped by, almost unseen, but ter- 
ribly eloquent, so it seemed to me, 
with the eloquence of mockery: 
**No past and no future; no fu- 
ture and no past!’’ such was my 
lullaby. And then I think I 
must have fallen into a kind of 
death-like swoon. 

The very next thing I remember 
after the river’s cruel refrain was 
the chill breath of dawn beating 
on my burning brow. The sky, as 
I opened my eyes, was all pearl 
and opal. The morning sun was 
peeping shyly over the farther 


bank into the broad breast of the — 
cool, blue river down below. ‘The 
birds from a thousand boughs were 
singing with a thrilling sweetness 
Ihad never heard before. The 
air, as I breathed it, was full of 
perfumes, fresh and piquant, quaint 
and barbarous, that told of dew-wet 
flowers, all gorgeous and unknown, 
I started as if new blood’ were 
coursing through my veins, { | 
yawned, and stretching out my 
arms, I struck with both my hands 
a heavy bough overhead. In an 
instant the ground was thick with - 
custard-apples. The rich cream- 
coloured pulp was bursting through 
the rugged seams of their green 
jackets. I picked one up mechan. 
ically, as boys will, to’ pitch it 
into the water below. But the 
smell was so luscious that I put it 
to my lips instead. And then, in 
the midst of this silence, solemn 
and supreme, I shouted a very 
song of triumph. Why, forsooth, 
should I care for the past with 
these groves of custard-apple trees 
around me! I ate the first fruit 
very slowly, as if some mystery. 
were at stake. Then I ate another, 
and another, and another. I might 
have thought that I had gorged 
myself, but that when I could eat 
no more my misery seemed to van- 
ish as if by magic. Never will 
that morning be forgotten. But 
so it has been indeed throughout 
the course of a long .and’ checkered 
life. My most eventful moments 
are remembered by me now in com 
nection with some striking per 
fume, some sudden burst of 
and unexpected music, some strange 
taste or some peculiar colour. ~~ 
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I bad breakfasted heartily, and 
after lying on the thick, soft turf 
for a while, basking in the sun, I 


* grose, not without an effort, and 


plunged into the cool, translucent 
river for agood five minutes. Then 
shaking off the silvery drops, I 
started again upon my downward 
journey as if the whole of this 
new, luxuriant world were all my 
own. 
And so in truth it was, though 
I could scarcely realise my su- 
remacy at once. I had left-the 
secluded hills of my childhood, and 
the rocks that hemmed them in, 
and their thundering waterfalls 
behind. ‘I stood there, solitary as 
no one ever had been, at the mercy 
.of the present and the future, un- 
armed and innocent and naked. 
But in front, on both banks of the 
broad lazy river, far further than 
my eager -eyes could see, lay a 
dense, interminable forest. Palms 
nd pines, deodars and cedars, 
fought for existence and breathing- 
space with the mango and pome- 
granate trees, the aloes and acacias, 
the rhododendrons and tree-ferns. 
These struck my fancy first with 
their extraordinary exuberance. 
But the undergrowth was in 
reality still more perplexing as 
I forced my way through the 
stems of the tall, rank grass, 
turning aside only where the cac- 
tus, beneath all its delicate and 
fragile flowers, had thrown up an 
Impenetrable barrier Just above 
me, as I walked, hung purple figs, 
and clusters of white grapes, and 
oranges and huge lemons, green 
and golden. Every nowand again, 
when the wind stirred, a pommeio, 
large as ty head at least, fell 
heavily at my feet. And amidst 
their broad, bright, upright leaves 
nestled bunches of plantains, yel- 
low, green, and red. Here and 
there clumps of huge bamboos 
thrust aside the rest to force their 
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own way towards heaven, and 
grasslike, bright and light and 
graceful as they were, still dwarfed 
the tallest of the forest giants. 
On the spreading branches over- 
head doves bigger than turkeys 
cooed out their love-tales in the 
deepest of melodious basses. But- 
terflies with fan-like wings floated 
lazily round flowers and blossoms 
as brilliant and as many-coloured 
as themselves. Elephants, thrice 
as large as they are now, with 
tusks like sickles, and. bristling 
manes from head to tail, went 
roaring and crashing, through the 
forest. Shapeless beasts, almost 
as monstrous, sat like tripods on 
their hind-quarters and ponderous 
tails, tearing down the tall trees 
by the roots to feed upon the suc- 


“culent shoots and sweet leaves of 


the higher branches. And when 
some great tree fell to the ground 
with a crash that thundered and 
reverberated along, the hippopot- 
amus lifted his lazy head out of 
the pool, the crocodile slunk from 
the mud, and creatures half bats, 
half lizards, awoke for a moment, 
and bore their wailing brooding on 
from one tree to another. Herds 
of startled horses went whinnying 
by. Four-horned stags, the size 
of elephants, browsing on the 
young shoots of the sugar-cane, 
stopped for an instant to listen, 
and then looked wistfully upwards 
at the asparagus plants towering 
far above them. Lizards, thirty 
or forty feet long, lying coiled up in 
the rare sunny places of this dense, 
overgrown, green forest, half un- 
curled; and the roar of the dying 
tiger in the grasp of some gigantic 
python was suddenly louder than 
the slow crunching of his ribs. Of 
this vast forest, of this intense and 
monstrous vitality, 1, the outcast 
and the fugitive of twelve hours 
ago, was lord and master. 

I shall never forget the exciting 
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pleasures of this first day’s experi- 
ence. I felt that I was gradually 
losing the nervousness with which 
I had started, and the further I 
walked the more erect became my 
bearing, the more assured my steps. 
The huge beasts which crossed the 
tangled pathways fled hastily as 
their eyes met mine. And when, 
out of the fulness of my heart, I 
raised my voice in song, I cleared 
all of the forest before me of its ter- 
rible but timorous denizens. Now 
and again a surly bull-frog would 
stupidly jostle me as I passed by, 
or an inquisitive squirre) run out 
to give me greeting. At first these 
little attentions were not unaccep- 
table. But when they had palled, 
I was glad to find that a bunch of 
prickly cactus was an admirable 
instrument for the expression of 
satiety. It was, however, so singu- 
larly disagreeable to handle, that 
at last I looked around me for 
something easier. I saw a stout 
straight bough on one of the trees. 
Seizing it with both my hands I 
tore it off, and fell backwards: into 
a heap of sharp, broken flints. 
These nasty things cut me so se- 
verely that I was happily promp- 
ted to try if they would not cut 
something tougher. With one of 
them I trimmed my bough. I 
gave it, in the first place, a point, 
quite sharp enough to free me from 
the attentions of inquisitive squir- 
rels and surly bull-frogs. 

Then, as time hung a trifle heav- 
ily on my hands, I whittled away 
with one of the sharpest flints as 
I walked. I was probably more 
strongly possessed then than I am 
now with the spirit of imitation. 
At any rate, before my day’s jour- 
ney was over I had covered a good 
part of my staff with life-like carv- 
ings of the various beasts that 
passed me by. It was a useful 
weapon, the first thing I ever 
called my own. Sometimes I 
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think I should have kept it 

memory of that most eventful ¢ 

But I did nothing of the ki 

I threw it away directly I 

a better one. ie! 
At night with and leaves 

and moss I made cae nest o 

fork of a big tree. But before my 

bed was fairly finished I fell fagt 


asleep, and I slept as you only can — 
sleep when you are pre ; 


tired out and most completely self- 
satisfied. The murmuring river 
told a different story now, and | 
slumbered through a strange pano- 


rama of fantastic and triumphant — 


dreams. 

I got up very early. There was 
so much to see and so much to 
taste! But before long I knew, 
the flavour of every fruit that 
grew, and the peculiar taste of 


all the beautiful eggs with which — 


the bushes and the rank grass 
were teeming. The fish in the 
river, too, became day by day 
more plentiful, more varied, and 
more toothsome. I had quite 
lost all sense of timidity or shy- 
ness, but the great beasts, though 
they feared me, still showed no 
signs of friendliness. I had won 
all I used to long for, supremacy, 
and peace from wrong and jeal- 
ousy and opposition. But by de 
grees I felt an increasing and un- 
conquerable sense of loneliness. 
and an utter distaste for my very 
unsympathetic surroundings. In 
the nights I sometimes almost 
yearned for the rocks and the 
green valleys and the rushing 
river of long ago. But when each 
morning came, impelled as if 
fate, I stormed on ever ( 
One day, how well I remenber it, 
the river ended abruptly in a bed 
of golden sand, and a low reso 
nant roar, as if all the world were 
whispering elsewhere, burst upon 
my ears. Before me, in almost 
unruffied beauty, lay the 
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Jess sea, blue as the blue sky 
above, but deeper, tinged to the 
further edge with the glowing 
colours of the morning sun, while, 
laughing and splashing and spark- 
ling just beneath my feet, its white 
spray glistened like rainbows. In- 
finity itself seemed to be lying 
before me bare and beautiful. I 
had never in my many months’ 
journeyings come across anything 
so exquisitely lovely. For a mo- 
ment, as I gazed, my heart almost 
stopped—but for a moment only. 
Behind me on the sands I heard 
a hasty hurrying tread, a sound, 
a rustle—I could tell no more. 
Without a thought of what would 
follow, I turned away from the 


‘«What is 
asked, shyly. 

I could distinctly hear my heart 
throb when she stopped speaking, 
but I answered quickly—‘‘I am 
sure I don’t know, and I don’t 
know what you mean. But how 
beautiful you are! How like me, 


your name?’’ she 


and how unlike; how graceful and ~ 


how soft! I seem to have known 
you all my life, and to have seen 
you nightly in all my dreams. 
Your eyes are pure and blue. 
Your lips, when you smile, as you 
did for a little while at first, are 
far redder than the sweetest roses. 
I never saw anything like the 
way your colour comes and goes. 
And why are you so fair, and 
why is your hair so long and 
golden, and why are your hands 
so white and tiny?’’ And quite 
unconsciously I tried to take one 
of her hands in mine. 

She drew herself up, and her 
blue eyes had a strange, reproach- 
ful look. <I am certain,’’ she said 
very slowly, ‘‘that it is not right 
of you to speak like that. And 
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fascinating splendour of this 
strange and sunlit ocean. 

Rushing towards me as if borne 
on the wi of the wind, I saw 
another and a lovely me. I ran 
forward madly, throwing up my 
arms and crying—the blue sea 
and the yellow sands alone knew 
what I cried—but crying out, as 
I remember, in one moment of 
time all the longing and signifi- 
cance of my life. The beautiful 
apparition, nearer and now nearer, 
stopped dead in front of me at 
last, with clasped hands and 
tearlit eyes, and in a voice, the 
lowest and sweetest ever heard, 
murmured softly—‘‘ It speaks !”” 


you really talk so quickly that I 
cannot follow half of what you 
say.”’ 

‘¢You would talk quickly too,” 
I retorted, ‘‘if you were talking 
for the first time in your life.” 

‘¢So I am,” she said, quietly. 
‘«But surely that is no reason for 
saying silly things. Instead of 
teasing me in that way, you should 
have answered my question and 
told me your name.”’ 

‘*How could I,” I pleaded, 
‘¢when I did not even know what 
you meant? I have never heard 
of such a thing as a name.”’ 

‘¢Well,”’ she said, smiling once 
more, ‘‘you must really be more 
stupid than you look. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
added, half hesitating for a moment, 
with her blue eyes peeping timid- 
ly, and yet very earnestly, from 
beneath their long silken lashes. 
Then suddenly. making up her 
mind, ‘‘ Yes! I shall call you Zit’ 
(I was too much astonished to ask 
why), ‘‘and you shall call me Xoe.” 

“‘Xoe, Xoe, Xoe! It is soft 
and beautiful, and very Ifke you. 
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But who gave you that name?” 
I asked, profoundly perplexed. 

**I gave it to myself, Zit, long 
ago, and if you want things here 
you will have to give them to 
yourself I can tell; and it is about 
time you began. Why don’t you 
give -yourself some clothes like 
mine? You would feel much more 
comfortable, and you would really 
ook ever so much nicer. And 
you -might give yourself a horse 
too, instead of trudging about the 
world with a big stick.”’ 

Xoe was not speaking at all 
crossly now, but she made me feel 
intensely foolish. I had nothing 
to say in reply. I had been watch- 
ing her eyes and her lips so eagerly 
that I had never noticed that she 
was sitting all this time upon the 
- back of a beautiful white horse, 
and that she was- robed almost 
from head to foot in some soft, 
whitey-yellowy, fleecy stuff. Both 
her round arms were bare, and one 
shoulder quite. free. She had a 
broad girdle of plaited golden 
grass about her waist, and bunches 
of great yellow lilies on her breast 
and in her hair. I always think 
of Xoe as I saw her then, lithe- 
some, free, and beautiful, in this 
flowing, clinging garment, with one 
little hand caressing and restrain- 
ing her fiery steed, with her droop- 
ing eyes and faint smile and fleet- 
ing blushes. 

‘It is rude,” she said, breaking 
a pause that was fast becoming 
awkward—‘‘it is rude for people 
to stare like that; and it is not very 
pleasant of you, Zit, to be sulky 
and silent so soon.”’ 

**T cannot help it. Everything 
is so queer and new and strange. 
But tell me one thing,” I said, 
touching her robe, ‘‘is this really 
your own skin ?”’ 

‘* You silly boy,’’ she answered, 
‘* of coyrse it is not.” 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad!’’ I cried. 
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‘*It is very nice and very soft pe 


very pretty, and all that, but it 
does not look nearly so nice and 


soft and pretty as your arms and ~ 


shoulders do.”’ 

‘*Stop, please stop,”’ she said. 
‘<It is wrong, I know it must be 
wrong, to talk like that. But 
perhaps it is my own fault for 
keeping you here so long, forgetting 
how hungry and tired you must 
be. It is quite time to see about 
dinner. Come on, Zit’’—and she 
gave my arm a gentle touch that 
sent the blood flying through my 
veins—‘‘ you can hold on to his 


mane as I ride, and we wil! chat 


as we go.” 

We walked on like this for half 
an hour or so. I told her some- 
thing of my story; she told me 
something of hers. She was 
younger than I, but had travelled 
further and longer. In _ most 
things her story was much the 
same as mine. Jn some it was 
very different; but her secrets, 
when I came to learn them later 
on, I solemnly pledged myself 
never to divulge. She had, how- 


-ever, wandered down from her 
hills on the banks of the other | 


river, which fell into mine at the 
Watersmeet, three or four days’ 
journey from this. The beasts 
seem to have been friendlier to 
her than they ever had been to 
me. She had, at all events, a 
womanly way of saying, ‘Oh, 
there’s nothing in that’’—and 
this, I am glad to say, she has 
retained—which made what looked 
the most extraordinary things in 
the world seem the most natural. 

As to her horse, whose obedi- 
ence to her slightest wishes had, 
I own, startled me at first, noth- 
ing could be easier than her ex- 
planation. He had run up to her 
one day, as a herd of wild horses 
went careering by. She happened 
to be eating an apple at the time. 
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He put his head softly into her 
hand, asking for some, and in this 
way she made a pet of him, and 
he followed her wherever she 
went. One day when she was 
walking, just as I was then, with 
her arm holding on to his mane, 
she stumbled and sprained her 
ankle. Next morning the horse 
stopped exactly beneath the mossy 
rock she had slept on, and stood 
there, good beast, preventing her 
descent altogether. So she jumped 
lightly upon him, trying to slip 
by. But he started off suddenly, 
neighing with delight, and so it 
was she learned to ride. At first 
he did not always know which way 
she wanted him to go, and this 
was awkward. So she made him 
a silken bridle with a bit of hard 
wood, and later on she gave him 
a deerskin as a saddle-cloth. 

Her dress, wonderful as I 
thought it, was a simpler matter 
still. It was all made out of the 

t cocoons of tussar silk I had 
often noticed clinging to the mul- 
berry-trees in the valley. She 
had hidden herself for days to 
watch the big spiders make their 
webs, until she had learned their 
secret. 

Everything was so readily ex- 
plained, that by the time she 
finished speaking I thought I 
could never believe in the super- 
natural again. But this only 
shows what an utter simpleton 
I was. I had kept on looking 
back at her as she walked. I 
could, not help it, not even in 
the roughest part of a narrow 
gorge or pass almost blocked up 
with rocky boulders; and when 
she pulled her horse up on his 
haunches, we were on the very 
point of falling, as I thought, into 
a heap of living lightning, She 
was laughing gaily now, and I 
certainly was most wofully dis- 
concerted. 
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‘¢Here, hold my horse!’’ she 
cried, jumping lightly off, and 
leaving me in full charge of a 
prancing steed, curveting madly 
around a heap .of living lightning, 
which might go off into a thunder- 
clap at any moment. I held on 
with all my might. I only just 
managed to restrain him. She 
stood watching for a minute or 
so with a soft little silvery laugh. 
Then taking the reins lightly from 
me, she gave him a pat or two 
on the neck, and he was as quiet 
as a lamb. 

‘‘That’s not lightning,’”’ said 
Xoe, ‘‘and I rode straight up to 
see how you would stand it. If 
is fire, Zit. Anybody can make 
it, if they know how, with two 
old pieces of dry stick. It is by 
far the most wonderful thing in 
the world though. It has changed 
my life completely. It turns night 
into day, and frightens ‘all those 
horrible big beasts off when I sleep. 
When I am wet or cold it warms 
me through, and it is always a 
companion. But wait till dinner- 
time, and you will see how much 
nicer everything tastes when it has 
passed through the fire and been 
cooked.’’ 

‘‘What a wonderfully clever 
creature you are, Xoe!’’ I cried 
enthusiastically ; ‘‘and what a lot 
of extraordinary new things you 
have found out! ’”’ 

‘Well, you certainly don’t 
seem to know much, Zit. But 
you must never pay compliments, 
please. Good heavens !’’ she cried, 
‘¢IT knew the boy would burn his 
fingers if he could. Put it down 
directly, sir, and help me to get 
dinner ready. There is nothing in 
the larder just now, for I was alter- 
ing my gown all yesterday, But 
you might pick half-a-dozen bread- 
fruit from the tree over there, and - 
I will put them down to bake as a 


beginning.’’ 
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I did of course as I was bidden, 
and while I was engaged in this 
easy fashion I looked about me. 
Xoe had chosen a most delightful 
and picturesque little eyrie for her 
home. Right across the top of the 
graceful palm-trees the blue sea 
died away in the distance, but we 
were far above the stifling atmo- 
sphere of the dense forest. Below 
us the river flowed very slowly— 
knowing the end was near—wind- 
ing in and about a steep precipice 
of black rocks. I carried the 
bread-fruit to Xoe, and got a pleas- 
ant little scolding for having been 
- so long in gathering them. 

‘‘It was silly of me to waste 
all my time yesterday. Do you 
think,’’ she asked, dubiously—‘‘ do 
you think, Zit, you could tickle a 
trout? When I want fish I go 
down to the river. I put my arm 
and hand in. If a trout happens 
to be lying under a stone I touch 
him gently with my fingers. He 
generally seems to like it, and then 
I catch him and eat him. Hor- 
rible, isn’t it?’’ she continued, with 
the prettiest shiver imaginable. 

‘‘T will try,” I replied. I ran 
off to the pile of black rocks I 
had noticed before. The river lay 
sixty or seventy feet below. Flash- 
ing through the deep black pool I 
saw the very fish we wanted. With 
both hands meeting in front to 
cleave the way, I jumped off. I 
caught the fish. I was some little 
time climbing the steep rock again. 
When I got there I found Xoe 
to my astonishment leaning over 
and weeping, as if her heart were 
broken. 

‘*] thought 
pleased,’’ I began 

«Oh, you horrible, wretched 
creature,’’ she cried, ‘to jump off 
like that! I had only just found 
you, and I thought I had found 
you for always. I wiil never for- 
give you, never ; and now, now you 


you would be 


are laughing. And I was 


you had killed yourself, because. - 


had been proud and cruel, and told _ 
you I did not like to be praised, 
No one had ever praised me be. 
fore ; and you knew that ; and you 
knew that I quite hated you for 
stopping short when I told you to, 
But what did youcare? You were 
paying me off for the lightning, | 
suppose. How mean that was, 
when I was thinking how brave 
you really were to touch the fire, 
when I could not go near it with- 
out shuddering for weeks after I’ 
had found out how to make it! 
And when you were glowering at 
me like anything I was admiring ” 
the carvings on your stick all the 
time. I thought much more of you — 
than you ever thought of me, and 
this is the return you make. 

Here Xoe broke -into a fresh 
paroxysm of sobs, and though she 
waved me off imperiously, I lifted 
her tenderly in my arms and bore 
her away from the cliff altogether, 
and did everything I could think 
of to quiet her. She stopped scold- 
ing suddenly, her eyes full of 
tears. 


‘« It was very brave of you, Zit,” 
she said, still half gasping for 
breath ; ‘‘and how tremendously 
strong you must be! You saidl 


was clever. But you can do things 
I cannot even dare to look at. 
Oh, what a beautifnl ‘trout! It 
will be splendid to have some one 
to kill things for me. I hate kill 
ing things myself. One has to do 
it,’’ she added, ‘‘ but I am gure it 
is not right.”’ o 

By this time Xoe was quite 
herself again, and I ventured to 
speak. : 

‘©You are always saying, Xoe, 
this is right and that is wrong. 
What is right and what is wrong?” 

‘“‘It is very hard to tell,” she 
answered, thoughtfully, 
think I must keep that depart 
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ment in my own hands. But here 
jg our trout on the grass. Let us 

k it.” 

To my astonishment she told me 
to dig a grave for the trout to be- 
in with. Aided by a long slip of 
broken slate, I did this rather more 
expeditiously than she expected ; 
put I still found her share of the 
work all ready, in the shape of a 
dozen red-hot stones from the fire. 
She bade me put six hot stones at 
the bottom of the hole I had dug, 
and then a thick layer of sweet- 
scented ‘Iéaves. Upon this I laid 
the trout; then, grumbling a little 
about all this unnecessary trouble 
for a fish that looked very good as 
_ it was, I placed another thick layer 
of fragrant leaves and the other 
six red-hot stones on the top, and 
I put as much of the earth in again 
as I could. I was stamping away 
most vigorously, when she stopped 
me. 

“We are all-right for the fish,” 
she said. ‘I can look after that 
now; and I will arrange the des- 
sert and the flowers. But you are 
so big and look so hungry, you 
must. have something more sub- 
stantial. Please do not glare at 
me, Zit, as if I were a cormorant 
ora dreadful epicure. Had I not 
met you to-day, I should have 
supped off toasted plantains. But 
I want to show you I am a little 
bit sorry, and that I am a very 
good cook. You see that herd of 
deer over there ?’”’ she continued. 
“They are browsing close to a 
deep pitfall I discovered by the 
oddest chance in the world. I call 
it my larder. I always keep it 
covered in with grass and bamboos. 
When I want meat I drive the 
poor'deer in that direction. They 
tread on the top and fall in. It 
is horrible I know, and I will 
hever do it again now that you 
are here ; and all the time you are 
down there'I will look the other 
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way. For goodness’ sake do not 
tumble in yourself, and please 
don’t bring any of the dead deer 
up here. That would spoil every- 
thing. But just bring me the big 
bone of one hind-leg — nothing 
more. And while you are doing 
that, you might as well go down 
to the river and fill the water- 
gourd.”’ 

I crept down till I was so close 
I could almost have touched any 
one of the herd with my stick. 
Then I made all the noise I could. 
The deer ran straight for the pit- 
fall. Half-a-dozen fellin. It was 
a singularly steep and narrow 
cavity. I climbed to the bottom 
with some difficulty, and found 
the deer all dead.. By hook or by 
crook, I came away with a leg- 
bone in one hand. Then before 
I filled the gourd I had a short 
swim in the river. 

‘‘Here is your bone,’’ I said, 
when I returned, wondering what 
she would do with it. Xoe stuck 
it into the fire without a word. 
Then handing me some plantain- 
leaves for platters and a couple of 
cocoa-nuts for tumblers, she made 
me a coquettish courtesy, and said, 
‘¢ Dinner is ready, if you please.” 

As an experiment, this little 
dinner was infinitely superior to 
my first taste of custard-apples. 
The trout was done to a turn. 
The steaming bread-fruit was 
simply delicious ; and when I had 
smashed the bone with a big stone 
it was full of marrow, so soft and 
pleasant and luscious that I quite 
forgot the trout. Then there were 
broiled mushrooms and roast chest- 
nuts and great pyramids of figs 
and peaches and gra I had 
never felt—and I had been pretty 
severely tried of late—so many 
new sensations as in that single 
hour. But I thought very little 
of them then, for I was watching 
Xoe’s delight all the time. Her 
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eyes sparkled with fun, and she 
never scolded me once. She was 
looking to see what I thought of 
this and that, and kept heaping 
choice morsels upon my plantain- 
leaf. Until this afternoon, I had 
always gulped my food down with- 
out a second thought. Now, just 
for the pleasure of listening and 
looking, I spun dinner out as much 
as possible. 

’ We lay on the grass a long 
time over dessert. The sun went 
slowly down. The sky grew black, 
and the stars came out; and then 
it was I saw the real beauty of 
the fire. The day would never 
again die away when the sun had 
gone, the night no more be weird 
and lonely. The flaming fire gave 
everything a new form, a new 
loveliness, lighting up the trees 
with a fantastic glamour, and play 
ing in aureoles round Xoe’s golden 
locks and glowing cheeks until 
she looked so supernaturally beau- 
tiful that I almost expected to see 
her vanish in the mysterious gloom 
behind the trees, or to hear her 
low rippling laughter fade away 
in echoes, far, far beyond the mur- 
murs of the distant sea ! 

The- first night was a dream, 
and all nature seemed to dream 
with us. The stars were brighter 
than they had ever been before. 
The fireflies gave a brilliant, flicker- 
ing outline to the distant bushes 
in the undergrowth around us. 
The river went laughing and rip- 
pling over the stones below. The 
forest was full of musical and 
sympathetic whisperings, as if the 
huge beasts, that had so often 
made night hideous, were all in- 
tent to hear what the wind, rust- 
ling and soughing and sighing 
among the slender palm-trees, told 
of her and me. Even the little 
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birds in their nests chirped timidly 
out at the night’s extraordinary 
beauty. ~« 

We talked without restraint 
now. In some most marvellous 
way a past, that had never really 
existed, appeared to come back 
again. I tried to say that her 
presence had already become ab- 
solutely essential to my life, and 
that I could scarcely imagine it 
had not always been so. I think 
she told me—but what did I not 
think she told me, as I looked into 
her eyes, always blne and beauti- 
ful, but changing somehow with 
every shadow and flicker from the 
fire? Then, by that fitful blaze, 


I suddenly seemed to read her - 


thoughts, and she, I felt, read 
mine. I scarcely knew what she 
was saying, but I did know that 
every word she murmured was a 
poem, and found an echo in my 
heart. 

At last she rose reluctantly. 
‘¢This has been a wonderful day, 
Zit,’’ she said, putting one of her 
tiny hands in mine. ‘*We must 
think of it sometimes when we 
want to fight again. You will 
sleep here by the light of the fire. 
In the morning you will see me 
again. Good night!’ 


Xoe vanished as quickly as she © 


had dawned upon me first. I 
was dazed by her disappearance. 
‘¢She will never come back,” I 
cried, ‘‘and I shall now know all 
my life long what real loneliness 
means.’”’ I turned from the fire, 
and everything was black despair. 


But her horse thrust his head. 


lovingly into my hand, as a proof 
that all was real. I threw myself 
down beside him, and soon began 
to dream of Xoe, and to wonder 
in my dreams why she had called 
me Zit at once. 
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My sleep was so full of startling 
dreams that I sprang up thank- 
fully et the first glimmer of grey 
light. Remembering something 
Xoe had told me of her early ex- 
periences, I felt my way down over 
the rocks, as best I could, to the 
pitfall where the deer were lying. 
With one of my sharpest flints I 
soon stripped the pretty mottled 
skins off three of them. Then I 
went on to the sea-shore, and, 
after scrubbing the skins with 
sand for an hour or so and wash- 
ing them well in sea water, they 
became quite clean and soft and 
pliable. After this I carried them 
back to the pitfall, and, with cac- 
tus spikes for bradawls and ten- 
dons for thread, contrived to sew 
them into a garment something 
after Xoe’s fashion—a rude tunic 
that left my right arm and shoul- 
der free, and came down to my 
knees. 

My first clothes filled me with 
pride and admiration, and I spent, 
I am ashamed to say, an uncon- 
scionable time leaning over the 
quietest corner of the pool, so as 
to have a good look at the-general 
effect. Something of the same 
feeling comes back to me even 
now, whenever I put on a new 
coat. It gives me a buoyant air 
and a strut which, though not 
natural, are, I feel, vastly becom- 
ing. I walked back very slowly 
over the rocks down which I had 
$0 hastily climbed, for, though I 
wished it, my dignity did not per- 
mit me to run. I was rather 
frightened too. I had been, it 
seemed to me, ages away, and I 
feared poor Xoe might be think- 
Ing I had disappeared for ever. 
I was soon reassured on this point. 
There she was, still cooking some- 
thing at her everlasting fire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


She turned suddenly and went 
off into shrieks of inextinguishable 
laughter. 

‘‘That is really nice of you;” 
she said, trying to stop laughing, 
‘and it suits you exactly. Please 
don’t think me rude. I can’t help 
it’-—and here she fairly broke 
down —‘‘ but it does so remind 
me of the fright I made of myself 
two days after I ran away. I 
wonder if you went down to the 
river too, and looked into it, and 
how long you stopped there ?”’ 

My conscience pricked me here, 
and I cried out rather bitterly, 
‘‘You are really too bad, Xoe! 


Her voice changed at once. ‘I 
am not bad,’”’ she answered: ‘‘I 
don’t know how to explain it, but 
a girl never says what she thinks. 
If you want to get on with me you 
must not believe a word I say, and 
when I cry or laugh you must not 
believe me either. There! It is 
horrible, but ever since yesterday 
morning I have felt it to be true. 
I don’t know why I should warn 
you like this—perhaps because I 
feel it is good of you and kind of 
you to take such a world of trouble 
to do what you think I wish, and 
really you would not look nice in 
tussar silk.’’ 

This mollified me of course, and 
as we sat ever breakfast I said— 
‘‘T hope you did not think I had 
gone for ever, Xoe; I was afraid 
you would be frightened.” 

‘‘Oh dear, no!’’ she replied, 
with half a pout. ‘I saw your 
stick directly I came out. Iknew 
you would never leave that; and 
then—I was here; too. We have - 
along day before us,” she contin- 
ued ; ‘‘ what do you generally do?’’ 

‘*T eat a good deal,’’ I answered 
‘I sleep a good deal, and I carve 
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my stick, and when I am sick of 
one place I walk on to another. I 
am quite ready to start whenever 
you are.”’ 

‘* Wait till you have got a house 
of your own,”’ said Xoe, ‘‘ and you 
won’t be quite so ready to run 
away from it. I will first show 
you round my little place, and if 
you don’t wish to stop here for 
good and all I pity you. Then, if 
you like, we will try and catch a 
horse for you, and perhaps before 
you have learnt how to ride him 
properly the day will be done.”’ . 

Xoe led me first to her bower, a 
most quaint and charming little 
residence only thirty or forty paces 
off, and constructed certainly with 
a minimum of trouble. She had 
simply utilised the ground-floor of 
a spreading banian tree. This ec- 
centric trec, when it is tired of 
growing up grows down. It 


spreads an enormous shelter to 


begin with, and then to support 
all this sends down shoots which 
soon take root in the earth, and 
rapidly develop into trunks and 
pillars. She had filled the over- 
hanging branches in with layers‘of 
dried palm-leaves, until the roof 
was simply perfect. The outer 
walls were made of palm-mats too, 
and with palm-leaves also the 
rooms were divided one from the 
other. Between two gnarled and 
twisted pillars we entered the 
porch, and here her bits and 
bridles were hanging. The floor 
was covered with a couple of mag- 
nificent tiger-skins, with their 
claws on. 

‘« Did you really kill those awful 
brutes?’’ I asked breathlessly, as 
we went in, rather mortified and 
hurt, and perhaps a trifle fright- 
ened to find Xoe so much cleverer 
and braver than I was. 

‘*Certainly not!’’ she replied, 
laughing. ‘‘ They tumbled into my 
larder after the deer, and their 
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the porch. 
drawing-room, do, and say fran 
what you think of that.” 
pushed a hanging mat away and 
we entered a large room ffll of 
light and flowers and air, for on 
one side, looking over a magnifi- 
cent view of river, forest, and ‘ 
the outer wall was rolled np to the 
roof. The room was very prettily 
decorated with flowers in all man- 
ner of fantastic gourds, and with 
bright shells and startling feathers 
and big bunches of many-coloured 
grass. 

‘¢ Aha!” she cried, only becaiise 
after I had looked at the room I 
looked at her. ‘I see you have 
found me out. It’s no use being 
a hypocrite. I was up before you. 
I watched you start. I saw what 
you were after, and then I made 
my room as pretty as I could. 
One doesn’t have a visitor every 
day you know, and I don’t suppose 
I shall ever have another. Here 
I sleep,’’ she added, pushing aside, 
but for a moment only, a curtain 
which screened off a little apart- 
ment as fresh and pure and dainty 
as herself; ‘‘here I sleep. And 
here,”’ she added, running on, “I 
keep my cooking things, and all 
my gourds and cocoa-nuts.” By 
this time we were at the back of 
her bower, and I tried to follow 
her out into the open. 

‘¢ The only puzzle,” she went on, 
turning abruptly round, ‘‘is what 
to do with you? You can sleep 
where you did last’ night for a 
time. But you can’t go on like 
that, and unluckily there is not 
another banian-tree up here.” 

This unexpected question was 4 
poser; and though I was holding 
the pantry curtain up all the while. 
we stood some time discussing it. 

‘«The best thing,’’ said Xoe at 


last, ‘‘will be to build you a hut 


exactly where you slept last night.” 


[April 


skins were just what I wanted for 
But come into my 
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“The very thing!” I cried. 
“We will build two huts, and 
then we shall be able to talk across 
to each other all night long.” 

«Thank you, no!’ Xoe an- 
swered quickly. ‘‘From what I 
see of you and know of myself, I 
think we shall talk quite enough 
in the daytime. And if I build 
you a hut, you stupid boy, I don’t 
want you to live on the roof of 
it, as we used to do in the old 
days. Nothing, do you know, Zit, 
really astonished me more when 
I began to act for myself than 
to find out that the inside of a 
hut was very much snugger than 
the outside. But we can leave 
that for the moment, and do 
come along if you want to catch 
a horse to-day. I really cannot 
stand here listening to you all 
the morning.” 

Considering that my right arm 
ached fearfully with holding the 

try curtain over her pretty 
head, and that I had not been 
able to get in half-a-dozen words 
since breakfast, I might well have 
felt a little hurt. But I did not. 
I was too much interested in Xoe 
and her plans. 

She called her horse up; gave 
him a couple of plantains; told 


‘me to watch how she put on his 


saddle-cloth and bridle; gave me a 
bundle to carry, and off we started. 
There was a spirit of freedom and 
camaraderie between us now quite 
different from the restraint of yes- 
terday morning. After talking of 
half a hundred other things I ven- 
tured to point this out to Xoe, and 
asked her if it were right, or if it 
were wrong. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘its right 
enough. It must have been the 


other feeling that was wrong. Do 

you know, I felt quite frightened 

at you yesterday, and was most 

_ absurdly nervous for a long time 
after you came up.’’ 
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‘*Really, that is odd!’ I an- 
swered. ‘I had precisely the same 
feeling. I saw directly that you 
noticed I had it. But I never 
guessed you thought like me.”’ 

‘¢ That’s only because you know 
nothing of a girl’s feelings, Zit, 
and I am afraid I really am deeper 
than you are. I never felt like 
that before. I can hardly believe 
it of myself now, but I think I 
was shy. Stop!” shecried, ‘‘ that 
is what we are looking for,’’ and 
she pointed to innumerable hoof- 
marks on the beaten grass. ‘‘I 
can hear them,’’ she continued, 
‘on the other side of the wood. 
Help me off; follow me with my 
horse.”’ 

We stole forward in silence. 
Suddenly Xoe put a finger to her 
lips, and whispered, ‘‘ Look there ! 
But keep. very still. If they 
should come our way, we are 
lost.’’ : 
Through the leaves I saw a vast 
herd of horses, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, in number. Right in 
the centre stood their leader, a 
fiery chestnut with black points. 
The horses and mares of his body- 
guard looked at him from time to 
time as they browsed for signals 
and instructions. The scouts on 
the herd’s outer edge had already 
scented something amiss, but the 
colts and fillies went careering 
madly round in circles wherever 
there was room for a gallop. 

Xoe opened: my bundle, took 
her horse from me, gave him a 
little cut with her whip, and tell- 
ing me to remain where I was till 
she called, stole after him. For a 
moment the horses all turned their 
heads towards their new comrade, 
pricking up their delicate ears and. 
standing motionless. But when 
Xoe appeared, they wheeled round 
as if to word of command, threw 
their heels into the air, and with 
the sound of a rushing hurricane, 
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disappeared as if by magic. The 
green glade was deserted but for 
Xoe’s own horse and another, who 
stood: fascinated and trembling be- 
side him. Xoe advanced quietly 
with a bunch of red plantains in 
her hand. Half she gave to her 
own horse. This reassured the 
timid stranger, who soon pressed 
forward for the rest. As he ate 
Xoe pursed up her sweet little 
lips and. blew gently into his 
nostrils. I hated the beast at the 
time, but it had a marvellous 
effect. Patting his neck and fond- 
ling his ears, she put the bit she 
carried into his mouth, and called 
to me to bring the saddle-cloth. 
She patted him again, and fed him 
as I fastened it on. 

‘«There!’’ she cried, ‘‘ jump on 
and I’ll follow. Give him his 
head at first.”’ 

What a madcap race that was, 
over rocks and boulders, through 
the thick brushwood, just grazing 
the huge tree-trunks, and under 
the heavy branches! I pulled 
with all my strength, but I could 
not manaye to let Xoe overtake 
me till we were a long way out on 
the sands. 

‘¢That’s not the way to treat a 
horse,’’ she cried breathlessly as 
she came up. ‘Don’t beat him 
with that horrible stick of yours— 
never beat him; only let him know 
that you could beat him if you 
like, and won’t. But he is quiet 
now, and you have realjy not done 
badly.” 

He was tired enough, and so 
was I. But my blood was tingling 
with triumph. At last I had found 
a creature to obey me, to do what 
I willed and turn as I wanted! 
And then the exhilaration of the 
rapid motion, and the cool fresh- 
ness of the salt sea-breezes! We 
rode on, just where the tiny waves 
broke over the sand. 

‘« Look !”’ she said at last, as we 


suddenly rounded the point. ie 
beyond the point, away ot a 


sea, lay innumerable islands, 
wooded to the water’s edge with 
bays of glistening pebbles and 
sparkling little waterfalls leaping 
into the sea; some green, some 
blue, some purple in the trans. 
parent noon-day sun. 

‘*They are other worlds,” said 
Xoe, withasigh. ‘‘ We can never 
reach them, but we shall see them 
always. They are loveliest at sun- 
set, when they are lighted up with 
gold and crimson.”’ ; 

Slowly and reluctantly we turned 
our horses’ heads and cantered 
home; and whenever I looked at 
Xoe, which was just as often as I 
could do so undetected, I thought 
a day with her was worth all the 
unknown worlds together, and all 
their gold and purple. Her cheeks 
had a rich glow, the light in her 
blue eyes was at once deep and 
tender and merry; and as she 
swayed with every motion of her 
horse, I noticed, as I had not 
noticed yet, how admirably her 
light robe set off the graceful 
curves of her beautiful body. 

I was as tired as I could be that 


evening, but exhilarated beyond all - 


measure. We dined very quietly. 
But after dinner my _ thoughts 
came too quick for words. I had 
a burning desire to sing. 

‘«Xoe,”’ Isaid at last, when we 


were both of us rather weary . 


praising my new horse and of 
talking over the day’s adventures 


—‘‘Xoe, I told yor how I learned — 


to sing. Don’t you ever sing, and 
won’t you sing now? Please do!” 

‘‘T have a little cold,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘ or I would.”’ 

I pressed her hard, and said 
rude things about her cold. At 
last she gave way so far as to 
promise to try after I had sung 
something first. 


I began to sing, as I had always — 
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hitherto, by imitating. the promise; and though I don’t know 
pulbul. But suddenly a new.con- much, I know it is not right to 
fidence came to me. I put my break promises. Please sing. Un- 
real thoughts into real,words. I less you do, I am afraid I shall be 
' gang the utter misery and loneli- mean enough to remind you that 
ness of my purposeless past, the only last night you told me I was 
joy I had in meeting. her, the a goose to stop when you bade me. 
triumphant thoughts that had And then people who say they have 
filled me as we tore on together colds when they haven’t should not 
through the forest and across the be always talking about right and 
sands. And then I tried to sing wrong.” 
her beauty and her praises, and Xoe was cross after this, and so, 
to tell her she had given every- I own, was I. Evidently there 
thing new meanings to me now. was no pleasing her. I turned 
In the firelight I watched Xoe. away petulantly, and she did the- 
With one hand she unconsciously same. For quite five minutes 
beat time. Her face was half neither of us spoke. 
turned from me, but I could see Then clear and soft and full her 
that her cheeks were rosy red. voice rose on the evening air. ~ It 
Suddenly she lifted her eyes re- was not an echo of my own song 
proachfully to mine, and put her as it seemed at first. But it was 
fingers to her ears. the translation of my own dreams 
Stop !’’ she cried. ‘*‘ You must and fancies, the key to all the 
stop! Can’t you see that I cannot beauty of all the world. I learned, 
hear you now? What must you as I listened, the secret mystery 
think of me for allowing you to of the rustling trees, the flowing 
sing the very things I had told river, the-surging sea. Higher and 
you not to say? ‘They seemed so higher her voice soared and sobbed 
different when you sang them, in ecstasies of melody almost pain- 
and I was only listening to the ful in their intensity. Not a 
music, when I found out all at thought, not a guess, not a longing 
once that you were singing of me, that had come to me in the moon- 
sir.” less midnights, or when the star- 
*Xoe,” I said—and I said it light was most splendid, or when 
with all my soul—‘‘I do try to at sunset or sunrise the sky glowed 
obey you. I never say half the in unspeakable glory, but were clear 
things I want to say. I qnly look and easy to me now. 
at you when I know you are look- She stopped suddenly. We were 
ing the other way. But somehow both too deeply moved to speak. 
when I sing I can control my Her rosy cheeks were very pale 
thoughts no longer. I never gave now. And when she bowed in 
way like this before. Of course I token of farewell, I noticed that 
was wrong. I always am wrong. her eyes, like mine, were filled 
But after all, Xoe, you made a with tears. 
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CHAPTER V. 


One’s courting days are, I sup- —a rival. But no one, I will not 
pose, very happy days; and I, at say before me, but after me, has 
least, was free from that most de- ever gone through such agonies as 
testable of all detestable nuisances I suffered in the course of the next 
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few weeks. Xoe was never in the 
same mood for two days, nay, for 
two hours, together. Sometimes, 
as when we were building my hut, 
she could not possibly have been 
more fascinating, more thoughtful, 
or kinder, than she was. She 
called me up one afternoon from 
the pool, where I had been sent to 
fish, to tell me the hut was ready. 
Her eyes were wonderfully soft 
and tender, and there was an air 
of triumph and protection in the 
very way she spoke. 

My hut, when I had left it in 
the morning, with its four square 
walls of mats and bamboos, was 
bare and empty. Now it was 
filled with all the little knick- 
knacks from her own house, which, 
as I happened to know, Xoe prized 
most dearly. I was inexpressibly 
moved. I took her little hand 
eagerly in mine, and kissed it 
gratefully. She broke from me, 
crying, ‘‘ Oh, that’s so like a man! 
Now you have spoilt everything !”’ 
And she would not speak a single 
word to me that evening. 

It was just the same in our rides 
through the forest and over the 
sands. We made up our minds 
to know every yard of the country 
round about for twenty or thirty 
miles. When there was no press- 
ing work to be done—and often 
there was much—we started off at 
sunrise, taking the day’s food with 
us. We halted where we chose, 
and gave our horses and ourselves 
rest for hours together; and tra- 
velling in this delightfully deliber- 
ate way we often came across the 
most marvellous things. But I 
had, I confess, no eyes just then 
for anything but Xoe. The more 
she teased, the more her beauty 
seemed to grow upon me. Her 
slightest gestures were full of 
pleasant surprises. Her voice had 
every day new tones, each eloquent 
with some meaning of its own. 
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wholly fathom. I envied: the 
flowers in her hair and on her. 
breast, but mostly I envied her 
horse as she patted him, and called 
him by a thousand gentle names, 
My horse was as docile as hey 
now, and our two horses went close 
together with the same stride. 

Often, as we rode, we discussed 
our past life and our future, and 
sometimes I might say what | 
pleased for hours together, and 
Xoe would only check me—so ] 
half thought—to make me talk on, 
Then, when I laid my hand upon 
her horse’s mane, or on her saddle- 
cloth, she would let me take one of 
her little hands half-unconsciously 
in mine. At other times, when I 
spoke of her—of her of whom I 
was always thinking—she would 
throw her head back petulantly, 
and gallop on. ‘Surely,’ I used. 
to say to myself, ‘‘she never guesses 
how cruelly she torments me, how 
inexpressibly dear her presence is 
how the stolen glances from her 
eyes, the timid touches of her hand, 
and every word she says, thrill 
through and through me, and fill 
all my being with music !”’ 

But most I loved the moonlit 
evenings when; returning on our 
weary horses, we rode «together 
slowly side by side under the great 
trees of‘ the forest, and over the 
weird, fantastic shadows they cast 
before us on the ground. We had 
learned on nights like this to sing 
together, songs of meetings 
longings and regrets, of bitter 
things and sweet; and then if I 
stooped, as now and then I dared, 
to touch her hand with my lips, I 
used to dream that her hand, as I 
kissed it, gave me of its own ac 
cord, not hers, a secret, shy caress. 
One night I whispered what I was 
dreaming, and to me she gave @ 
little scornful laugh for my pains, 
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and to her poor, innocent horse 
such a sharp cut with her whip as 
rendered further questioning un- 
iling. 
Tbe morning after ‘that, Xoe, 
though she looked pale and lan- 
guid, and had heavy black rings 
under her beautiful blue eyes, was 
yery hard and cold. ‘‘It was ex- 
traordinarily dark last night,’’ she 
began, directly Icame up. ‘‘I don’t 
think the wind and the leaves ever 
made such a noise before. I could 


- not quite hear what you were say- 


ing, and I am sure I didn’t want 
to. No,” she added, stopping 
me suddenly. ‘‘ Pray don’t make 
matters worse by explaining them. 
It was very dark and very noisy. 
I could not hear, and I couldn’t 
see. That was all!’’ 

So we sat down to a bad break- 
fast, the worst sign of her dis- 
I never thought 
of grumbling, and in spite of a 
wretched headache, and a total 


want of appetite, I ate just twice 
as much as usual. 

‘*Xoe,’’ I said, as she was clear- 
ing away the things, ‘‘ it is a beau- 


tiful day for a ride. There will 
be a lovely moon and no wind to- 
night.” 

“I daresay, she answered, sav- 
agely; ‘‘you may go and enjoy 
them by yourself then. I am going 
to make pots.’’ 

This was one of the penalties of 


. my ingenuity, for lately it had been 


my duty to make all the new dis- 
coveries; and pots were the last 
things out. A hedgehog, if you 
cook it properly, is almost better 
than a sucking-pig. But like the 
cactus plants with which I had 
once tried to drive the frogs and 
squirrels away, a hedgehog is not 
pleasant in the handling. I used 
to cover my hedgehogs thickly 
with wet earth, and then bake 
them in the fire ;. and a few even- 
ings back, the earth from the! river, 
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which I had plastered over one 
of these savoury little beasts, came 
out of the fire as hard as stone and 
quite red. I took the hint, and 
by the time Xoe was up next 
morning I had two great red pip- 
kins ready for her criticism. I had 
covered two gourds with a coating 
of the same clay from the river, 
that was all; and when the gourds 
were burnt away in the fire the 
crust remained, and then Xoe was 
delighted. Now, however, she was 
very disdainful; and I could have 
kissed the hem of her garment— 
and how gladly !—when at last she 
reprieved me from that long lonely 
ride, and allowed me to stay where 
I was to help her to make pots. 

We got interested in our work, 
which is always-a good thing in 
itself. Xoe suggested one or two 
improvements, such as mixing sand 
and chopped grass with the clay ; 
and when she found that the pots 
could really hold water—in which 
essential point I am sorry to say 
the first batch failed—I saw that 
she had half forgiven me. 

‘¢There!’’ she cried at last, when 
for the first time a boiled dinner 
was steaming on our grassy table, 
‘‘it is far better to be industrious 
sometimes. It is right to be indus- 
trious, and I am quite letting you 
forget what right and wrong are.”’ 

This is only one of innumerable 
examples. Our rides were never 
really abandoned. But sometimes, 
from one caprice or another, Xoe 
kept me busy for’ days together 
inventing something new. Her 
sarcasm sharpened my faculties 
considerably, and it is to this 
period of ferment and unrest that 
the world owes many of its most 
useful implements. 

Now that I was decently clad, it 
was a nuisance to have to jump 
into the river every time we hap- 
pened to want a fish; and I found 
that a little splint of bone tied 
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round the middle to a tendril, and 
covered with a lump of fish or flesh, 
saved me an infinity of trouble. I 
laid my lines at night, and in the 
morning there was always plenty 
of fish on the hooks. Nothing, of 
course, was easier than to develop 
my sharp piece of flint into a for- 
midable flint hatchet. All I needed 
was a branch of tough wood and a 
big flake of flint, and there were 
plenty of both to be had. Then 
with tendons or slips of skin I 
bound each flint-head securely in 
the cleft of its handle. This was 
my earliest effort. But my armoury 
of adzes and tomahawks soon grew 
to be one of Xoe’s pet jokes against 
me. The flint-headed spear sprang 
naturally from the hatchet. Then 
came the javelin, in hurling which 
I became marvellously expert ; and 
finally the arrow. To the last I 
devoted a prodigious amount of 
time and patience, and perhaps, I 
may add, ingenuity. I could not 
hang on a young tree or bend a 
twig without noticing their elasti- 
city. But the arrow gave me more 
trouble than the bow. I could 
send it with great force from the 
very first, but it was long before 
my arrows went true to their 
aim. 

From sunrise to sunset I ham- 
mered and plodded away, and work 
was, after all, a wonderful solace 
when I was half maddened by Xoe’s 
inexplicable conduct. I used to 
grudge the long nights idly wasted 
as I tossed on my sleepless couch, 
wondering what Xoe meant by this 
or that, and framing speeches of 
remonstrance which I knew I 
_ should never deliver. But even 
here I was victorious. I found a 
perfect natural lamp, a discovery 
which Xoe herself agreed was al- 
most as important as her famous 
fire. I had knocked over some 
stormy petrel one afternoon. On 
trying to cook them they blazed up 
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and burnt away. They were allg 
together. I had only to draw gq 
thread of cotton fibre through ong 
of them, leaving the wick pro- 
jecting at fhe beak and I hada | 
magnificent animal candle, which 
gave a splendid light until the last — 
greasy morsel of the bird was con- 
sumed. 

So by day and by night I tried 
to find solace in labour. But often 
and often I rebelled, and then Xoe 
would give a strange little laugh, 
with. a ringing, mocking me 
about it I had never heard before, 
and am quite sure Ihave never 
heard since. 

‘¢ You think it’s a fine day,” she 
would say. ‘‘ There will be a 
lovely moon and no wind. That's 
what you think, isn’t it? I think 
it’s a spldndid day for ‘pots.’ So 
please finish off your stone hatchet” 
(I had got from flint to stone now), , 
‘and then you can go and prac- 
tise with that wonderful bow and 
arrow of yours, and I will sit sew- 
ing here and watch you.” 

This was a regular formula when — 
I invented anything new; but really 
I had enjoyed the old days far 
more, when the sands, and the 
forest, and the sunshine, and the 
moonlight were quite enough for 
us both. One morning, when I 
was trying to put this theory into 
words, Xoe said ‘‘ pots,” and I 
rushed away in a pet, and stayed 
away deliberately, but very wretch- . 
ed, till nine o’clock at night. 

Xoe, however, got the better of 
me even here. Not a morsel of — 
food had she tasted since I had 
left; and dinner had been kept 
back. I sat down to it, but could 
not eat out of sheer indignation. — 

‘¢Xoe!’’ I cried at last, throw- 
ing my plantain leaf-plate into the 
fire, ‘‘we must have it out, once 
for all. What does it mean?” 

‘<It means,” she answered hotly, 
‘that I will not be mastered. 1 
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‘ke you very well and all that, 
04 Pwill be no man’s slave, and 
your whims and fancies are simply 


unbearable.” 


«Mastered !’’ I cried aghast ; 


. «my whims and fancies unbear- 


able! You will be no man’s slave! 
Whose slave and minion am I, 
then! Whose whims and fancies 


" are as life and death to me? Xoe! 


think of me sometimes as well as 
of yourself !”’ 

«That’s so like you,’’ she an- 
swered—‘‘so like a man! You 
judge everything from a man’s 
standpoint. Your insufferable tem- 
per is simply breaking my heart, 
and sometimes I wish I had never 
seen you. There!” 

“You won’t see me much 
longer!’ I retorted fiercely. And 
my words were very nearly coming 
true. 

Next morning I went away in 
a huff to vent my rage upon a hor- 
tible, big, black bear that had for 
long served as a target for my 
arrows. He always had a sort of 
sardonic grin, whether I missed 
him or touched him; and as I 
mostly practised when I was in 
a bad temper, I very naturally 
came to regard him as an ally of 
Xoe’s unkindness. To-day I swore 
should see the last of one of us. 
With my heaviest and newest 
hatchet in my hand I walked 
boldly up to him in the glen. He 
was so completely astounded at 
this new method of attack that 
he scarcely tried to resist. Wield- 
ing my axe with both my hands, I 
thundered away at his enormous 
head and hairy neck. In another 
moment I should have killed him, 


, When, as luck would have it, the 


handle of my axe broke off. The 
bear was on his hind-legs in an 
imstant, and as we wrestled to 
and fro, I could feel my strength 
failing gradually. It was soon all 
I could do to keep his huge jaws 
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off me, and as.I clutched at his 
throat, his hot breath came to me 
in frantic pants and roars. Under 
this terrible pressure, tighter and 
now tighter, my ribs seemed to be 
giving way. There wasa red midst 
before my eyes: my breath was 
exhausted. With my last sigh I 
cried ‘* Xoe!’’ and then all was 
over. 
When I opened my eyes again 
there was Xoe on on side of me, 
holding my head on her lap, and 
on the other side the big black 
bear stone-dead. 

‘¢ Who killed him?’’ I asked, 
still bewildered, trying to rise to 
my feet. 

‘*Be quiet, Zit!’’ said Xoe, 
very softly. ‘‘I killed him, dear, 
I could not help it. I thought he 
had killed you. Don’t be cross to 
me now, I will never be cross to 
you again. Oh, Zit! you have 
punished me terribly. I thought 
you were dead. I was too sorry 
to cry;’’ and then she gave me a 
little gentle pat on the cheek near- 
est her, and burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. ‘‘ Don’t stop me. 
Zit; please don’t stop me,”’ she 
whispered, as I tried to kiss her 
tears off. ‘‘ They are doing me a 
world of good. For half an hour 
I thought you were dead, dear.”’ 

This was the first time I ever 
dared to kiss her really. But she 
was far too frightened to mind it. 


‘*Poor thing!’ she went on; |, 


‘*how pale you looked! I saw 
nothing but you, and I pushed 
your big spear right through that 
horrible beast. He fell away, 
and I have been sitting here with 
your head in my lap ever since. 
What a dreadful world it is! and 
all, I know, on my account. But 
I couldn’t help it; and I can’t 
help it, Zit. Do say I was right, 
and that I could not help it !’’ 

I do not know what I said. 
But I know what I felt Xoe was 
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to me at that moment. She assist- 
ed me up the hill; and her assist- 
ance was so pleasant just then, 
that I was, if 1 remember rightly, 
a trifle feebler than was really 
necessary. We sat in her drawing- 
room all the afternoon ; and though 
in an hour I was as strong as 
ever, I was even allowed to dine 
there. 

«It is just like our first night,’ 
said Xoe, as I lingered in the 
porch, saying good-bye to her. 
‘«Do you remember what I said 
then ?—‘ This has been a wonder- 
ful day, Zit; we must think of it 
sometimes when we want to fight 
again.’ ”’ 

«« Xoe, I remember every word 
you ever said;”’ I cried, tearing 
myself away with a wrench. 

It was an awful night outside. 
The black clouds had been drifting 
up all through the evening.. The 
air was heavy and sultry, and 
everything, now she had disap- 
peared, was unspeakably sad. Sud- 
denly, far over the hills behind, I 
heard the sullen roar of thunder. 
Near and nearer came the gather- 
ing storm, and soon the lightning 
broke out in quaint, zigzag fashion, 
darting in fierce forks through the 
sky, and playing round the tops of 
the palm-trees close about us. One 
flash that almost biinded me, seem- 
ed to run along my hut, and down 
its nearest side. But when I could 
look up again, the hut was still 
there. I scarcely know what 
prompted me, but I seized a huge 
torch from the smouldering fire, 
and flung it on the roof. 

The hut flared up for a moment 
right into the sky, and was then a 
heap of soot and ashes. But before 
the blaze had quite died away Xoe 
was there, clutching me by the 
arm. 
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“What is it, Zit?” she ciel 
*‘IT am so terribly frightened! 
And where is your hut ? We 


‘Tt is burnt up!’’ I answered — 
‘¢ Look at the lightning | Isn't it 
terrible ?’”’ 

But before I had finished . 
ing the heavens opened, the 
rain came down like a wate 

‘‘It is all my fault, I know,” 
whispered Xoe, as she clung to me 
in terror. ‘‘It is my fault, not 
yours. I can see nothing when it 
lightens, but that big, black beast, 
But I am so cold and so wet, we 
must find shelter somewhere.” 

Next morning after breakfast I 
said to Xoe, ‘‘ Xoe, why did you 
call me ‘Zit’ directly you saw me 
first ?”’ 

‘¢T am sure I don’t know,” she 
answered. ‘But stop. I can’t 
tell fibs to-day. If I must answer 
you, I will. But I won’t answer 
any of your questions till you pro- 
mise to answer one of mine.”’ 

‘*T promise,” Isaid. ‘‘ Why did 
you call me ‘ Zit’ ?”’ 

‘¢Why? Because ever since I 
remember anything I remember 
Zit. He was to be my husband, 
you know, when I grew to be a 
great big girl, and to be very good 
to me and very kind tome. That's 
why I called you Zit, Zit, dear. 
You might have guessed it long 
ago. But I don’t suppose you can 
even guess what I am going to ask 
you know.”’ 

‘¢How can 1?’ I cried. 

‘Who burnt your hut down?” 
said Xoe, very seriously. ‘“ You 
or the lightning ?”’ 

‘‘Idid!’’ Isaid; and I was most 
wofully disconcerted at being found _ 
out. : tae 
‘Oh, you bad, bad boy!” she 
sobbed, throwing -both her arms 
round my neck. 


(To be concluded in May.) 
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MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE.—PART III, 


VI.—SOME SPORTING REMINISCENCES, 


Just three-and-thirty years have 
elapsed since I wrote my first arti- 
cle in ‘ Maga.’ It was entitled «A 
Sporting Settler in Ceylon,” and 
was a review of Mr (now Sir 
Samuel) Baker’s most graphic and 
entertaining book, ‘The Rifle and 
the Hound in Ceylon.’ I ventured 
to suggest to the late Mr John 
Blackwood that, as I had taken 
part in many of the incidents that 
are there described, and had par- 
ticipated in some of those striking 
episodes of sport, I might be allowed 
to try my ’prentice hand at review- 
ing the book. Till then I had 
been more familiar with the use of 
the gun than of the pen; but the 
former has been long since laid 
aside in favour of the latter, and, 
on the whole, I think more sport 
can be got out of society than out 
of any herd of elephants, provided 
that you know where the weak 
spots lie, and your aim be accurate. 
Whether the effects which result 
to the literary sportsman in search 
of social quarry, are comparable 
from a moral and physical point of 
view with those which are involved 
in the pursuit of fere nature is a 
very different question; and when 
I look back to the years ’49 and 
"50, and remember the keen un- 
mitigated delight with which I 
anticipated a day in the jungle 
with the dogs, I doubt whether 
any more healthy or innocent form 
of enjoyment exists than the chase 
in wild tropical mountains of the 
grand animals with which they 
abound. ; 

For this purpose there is no 
spot more delightfully situated 
than Newera Ellia, the sanatorium 
of Ceylon. It is a small plain, 
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now partially converted by arti- 
ficial means into a lake, surrounded 
by mountains, the highest rising 
to a height of nearly gooo feet 
above the sea, and 2000 above the 
plain. Six-and-thirty years ago 
these highlands were all heavily 
timbered, as their elevation was 
too great for coffee-planting. I 
believe, however, that since they 
have been found adapted to the 
cultivation of tea and cinchona, 
plantations have taken the place 
of the thick jungle, which in those 
days were abundantly stocked with 
elephants, cheetahs, elk, wild boar, 
and many other descriptions of 
large game. So numerous and 
daring were these animals, that the 
footprints of elephants which had 
been paying a nocturnal visit to the 
kitchen-garden were often to be seen 
among the cabbages ; the-loud bark » 
of the elk was constantly audible 
from the house ; and on more than 
one occasion cheetahs were killed 
making depredations upon the live 
stock. Upon one of these the bold 
forager came down and carried off 
a calf from the lawn at mid-day— 
not, however, without being ob- 
served. We followed him up so 
closely that he was obliged to drop 
his prey not many hundred yards 
after entering the jungle; and set 
three spring-guns, covering the 
carcass, feeling assured that the 
cheetah would return. We were 
not disappointed; an hour had 
scarcely elapsed before we heard 
the guns go off, and on. rushing to 
the spot found the traces of blood, 
which we followed until we reached 
the animal breathing his last gasp. 
He was a fine specimen, but not 
so large as another which we cap- 
21 
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tured alive in a trap, which we had 
baited with a kid. Although at 
this distance of time I have for- 
gotten his exact dimensions, he 
was the largest I ever saw, and I 
preserved his skin for many years. 
In those days there were general- 
ly two and sometimes three packs of 
hounds at Newera Ellia, each con- 
sisting of eight or ten couple and 
at certain seasons I went out elk- 
hunting on foot—for the jungle was 
too thick to ride through—almost 
every’ morning, sometimes being 
in at the death of two of these 
noble animals before mid-day. The 
sambre, or elk, as he is popularly 
called, usually stands about thir- 
teen hands bigh, and has mag- 
nificent antlers. When brought to 
bay he makes a gallant fight for 
it; and as it was not considered 
orthodox to carry any other weapon 
than a long hunting-knife, the final 
struggle was generally exciting, and 
by no means devoid of risk. The 
sport was rendered doubly enjoy- 
able by the contrast it presented 
to the life in the plains. One left 
Colombo with a thermometer rang- 
ing perhaps from go° to 95°, and 
in twenty-four hours one was en- 
joying the blaze of a crackling 
wood-fire, glad to turn into bed 
under a thick blanket, and i: the 
early morning to turn out again 
and find the edges of the puddles 
on the road fringed with a thin 
coating of ice. The reaction from 
the enervating heats that had been 
escaped, produced a delightful feel- 
ing of exhilaration, which was 
increased by the pleasures of 
anticipation, as one followed the 
experienced master of the pack 
and his dog-boy into the jungle, 
with the certainty, whichever beat 
one tried, of a scramble through 
splendid scenery, and the chance 
of some wild adventure by ‘< flood 
or fell.’”’ Down all these wooded 
valleys dashed mountain torrents, 


in one of which the j 
of the elk would most pro 


bring him to bay; while here and 


there the forest ended abruptly 


and enclosed island-like patches of ) 


open land, of greater or less extent, 
covered with long coarse grass, to 
which the game would also be very 
apt to turn, trusting to his superior 
fleetness in the open as a means of 
escape. There were always two or 
three greyhounds, or Scotch deer- 
hounds, with the pack, to provide 
for this contingency; and these 
were kept in a leash, to be slipped 
as soon as the game broke cover, 
or, in the event of a bay, to be 
despatched in aid of the less power- 
ful hunting-dogs. These, asa rule, 
were not necessarily thorough-bred, 
it being found that well-bred dogs 
were apt to get too keen, and lose 
themselves in their ardent pursuit 
of their game—falling, probably, a 
prey to the cheetahs; while your cur 
would abandon the chase when he 
found himself too far ‘from home, 
and prudently return to the bosom 
of his family. 

One of the inconveniences—as it 
constituted also one of the excite- 
ments—of this sport was, that you 
were liable at any moment to come 
upon game that you were not look- 
ing for, and did not want to find. I 
remember upon one occasion, after 
listening to the music of the dogs 
in the distance as they were appar- 
ently crossing some patch of open, 
to judge from the pace they were 


going, and after making up my 


mind as to the direction the elk 


was taking, and the pool in which ~ 


he was likely to come to bay—for 
I knew the country well for miles 


round—making a rush by the only | 


available path through the dense 
jungle, and coming suddenly upon 
the stern of an elephant taking his 
mid-day siesta ; at least I presumed, 


from his motionless attitude, that 


he was dozing, and I was thankful 
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for it. He was standing in the 
narrow path, and completely block- 
edit up. I was so near him that 
I could have pulled his tail, had I 
felt inclined to be impertinent; as 
it was, the only course open to me 
was a strategic movement to the 
rear. ‘The jungle was so thick that 
it was impossible to turn him with- 
out attracting his attention; and, 
under the circumstances, it seemed 
a pity to disturb his noon-day 
dreams. As he was quite alone, 
he was probably a ‘‘rogue”’ or 
«must ’’ elephant ; and in that case 
my chances of escape, should he 
happen to detect me, would have 
been small. I felt compelled even 
to deny myself the pleasure of try- 
ing to get a glimpse of his head 
and face. His huge hind-quarters 
towered above me as fixed and 
motionless as though they had been 
carved in stone. After staring at 
them for a minute or two, and 
turning the situation over in my 
mind, I retired stealthily and on 


tiptoe; and the result was, that 
before I could strike another path 
in the desired direction, the sound 


of the chase had died away. How- 
ever, I made steadily for my pool, 
and as I approached it, knew, from 
the changed notes of the hounds, 
that what I had anticipated had 
occurred. The elk was standing 
on the edge of a fall some twenty 
or thirty feet high, with a part of 
the pack squatting on their haunch- 
es in a semicircle, barking at him, 
but afraid to go in at him; one 
foolhardy young cur had appar- 
ently been rash enough to venture 
too near, and got an ugly gash for 
his pains, which he was now licking 
disconsolately. The rest of the 
pack, with the seizing hounds and 
their owner, had apparently gone 
off upon some other scent, for they 
were nowhere to,be seen, so I had 
all the fun to myself. No sooner 
did I appear upon the scene, than 
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the elk made a bound, and plunged 
over the cataract into the pool 
below. It was a dark, deep-look- 
ing hole, some twenty yards in 
diameter, and here he began to 
swim about, apparently uninjured. 
The pack, declining to follow him 
in his leap, ran round, and jumping 
in from, below, were soon all swim- 
wing about him, giving tongue and 
snapping prudently at his stern. 
As he apparently shrank from the 
shallow water, and kept swimming 
about the centre, there was nothing 
for it but to go in after him. So, 
putting my knife between my teeth, 
I swam out to him. When one is 
young and excited, the idea that 
animals suffer pain does not seem 
to occur to one; at all events, I 
look back to my performance upon 
that occasion with a certain feeling 
of disgust. The picture of the fine 
animal, with his head and magnifi- 
cent antlers thrown back, his eye- 
balls staring, and his tongue half 
out, rises before me as vividly as 
if it was yesterday; but I cannot 
remember the details of that hor- 
rible struggle. I know that it 
lasted a long time; that more than 
once I had to swim ashore and 
rest; that the waters of the pool 
were tinged with blood from the 
repeated stabs I gave the poor 
beast, for it was difficult, while 
swimming, to strike a vital spot 
with sufficient force for it to be 
fatal; that the dogs, in their ex- 
citement, were very apt to mistake 
me for the elk; that, finally, we 
all came tumbling into the shallow 
water together, and that there I 
despatched him—a splendid anima} 
of unusual size. I have had several 
encounters with elk at bay, and 
more than once have seen dogs re- 
ceive such severe wounds that they 
have died of them, so savagely has 


‘the elk foughf; but none of them 


were so exciting as this—perhaps 
because I was alone. 
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One soon got to know, from the 
way they gave tongue, whether the 
dogs were on an elk or on some 
other animal. A steady barking 
for a long time in one place was 
sure to indicate either a wild boar 
or a cheetah. On one occasion, 
.when we came up, we found the 
whole pack sitting in a circle round 
a tree, with their noses in the air, 
barking frantically, and on looking 
up we saw. in the fork of the 
branches, about twelve feet from 
the ground, a cheetah, with his back 
curved like a cat, and his long tail 
swaying to and fro, looking vici- 
ously down, as though making up 
his mind for‘a spring, and only 
hesitating which hound to choose. 
It was a difficult matter to get the 
dogs off, and not altogether a safe 
one, as one never felt sure that 
the brute would not spring upon a 
hound as he saw them retreating. 
However, in spite of the aggeessive 
expression of his ugly countenance, 
he was only too happy to be left 
alone, and we parted with every 
token of mutual respect, if not of 
esteem. This was the only occa- 
sion on which I ever saw the dogs 
‘¢tree’’ a cheetah, and it is asome- 
what rare occurrence; but they 
often used to bring a boar to bay, 
to the great disgust of their owner, 
who knew that it possibly meant 
the loss of a dog or two, and 
would certainly involve some severe 
wounds. 

Once I came upon the pack when 
they had got a porcine monster 
ensconced in a bush, out of which 
gleamed his great curved tusks, 
while a dog lying dead by his side 
showed to what effective use he 
had already put them. The pack 
were evidently demoralised at the 
sight, for they kept at a respectful 
distance, but barked frantically. 
One or two dogs boMler than the 
rest would occasionally make a 
rush in; and they were so far use- 
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ful, that they distracted the brute’s 
attention, and enabled my friend — 
and myself to crawl behind, while 


the dog-boy was helping the dogs 


to make demonstrations in front, 
Our object was to hamstring the 
beast while his attention was other- ° 
wise engaged; and this we suc- 
ceeded in doing in one leg, though 
the suddenness with which he 
turned upon us when he felt the 
cut made us jump back with re- 
markable alacrity. We had meant 


*to do both legs at the same mo- 


ment, but the half-squatting posi- 
tion of the boar made it difficult, 
and I failed in mine; so we had to 
wait for another opportunity, for 
the boar was now on his guard. 
I did not note the time it took us 
to despatch this animal, but I do 
not think I exaggerate when I say 
that our struggle lasted half an 
hour, so wary was he, and so diffi- 
cult was it to approach him near 
enough to stab him without getting 
gored. On the chance of having 
to deal with boars, it is as well to 
let the dog-boy carry a short spear. 

In India, when out shooting from 
an elephant, I once shot a boar, 
paralysing his hind-quarters with- 
out killing him. I had been hay- 
ing good sport, and had only two 
or three bullets left. With the 
prospect of still needing these, I 
did not like to waste a ball on 
an anima] unable to move, and 
thought of getting down to de- 
spatch him with my knife. 

‘«Stop,”’ said the mahout, when 
he learnt my intention; ‘that is 
quite unnecessary. I will tell the 
elephant to kill him.”’ 

The mahout accordingly commu- 
nicated his instructions to the ele- 
phant, who evidently did not relish 
them. The more the mahout urged 
him to advance on the boar, the 
more the latter showed his angry 
tusks, and the more the elephant 
backed away from him. Suddenly; 
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as the result of repeated goading, 
the latter seemed to make up his 

at mind. He wheeled sharply 
round, backed upon the boar, got 
him between his hind legs, and 
fairly ground him up,—I heard all 
his bones cracking. ; 

A very different kind of sport 
from that I have been describing 
at Newera Ellia, is to be had in 


the flat country in the northern 


province of Ceylon. One of the 
pleasantest shooting-trips I ever 


. made, was in company with a friend 


—now the governor of a West 
India island—in this part of the 
country. We took a tent, a first- 
rate cook, and a train of a dozen 
or more men to carry our baggage, 


bedding, drinkables, and condi- - 


ments, trusting entirely to our 
guns for the staple of existence for 
the whole party. As the game is 
most abundant in a region almost 
totally uninhabited, we could not 
rely upon the resources of the 
natives. We were then in the 
dry season, when the only water- 
supply is contained in ponds, or 
tanks, as they are called. Many 
of these dry up, and those that 
contain water, being far apart, be- 
come the resort of the wild animals 
inhabiting a wide range of country. 
The pleasantest time to shoot is at 
night: in the first place, because it 
is so fearfully hot, that it is almost 
impossible to be out during the 
day between nine in the morning 
and five in the afternoon; and in 
the second, because one is certain 
to see a much greater variety of 
game, and. to have a much better 
chance at them. 

Our plan of operations was to 
pitch our tent in the shadiest grove 
we could find near a tank. We 
then had two circular holes dug in 
the ground at a convenient dis- 
tance apart on the edge of the 
tank—each hole fgur or five feet 
in diameter and about two feet 
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deep. Round these we piled brush- 
wood a foot high. This gave’ us a 
scréen about three feet high, and 
in these holes we lay in ambush. 
A brilliant moon is of course, in- 
dispensable for this kind of sport; 
and to assist our aim we whitened 
the sights of our rifles. Then, 
after a good dinner, we sallied 
forth, each accompanied by a 
native, who carried a bottle of 
strong cold tea, some sandwiches, 
and some dry elephant’s droppings, 
to serve as tinder and keep a spark 
in all night for our pipes. 

have counted the following differ- 
ent specimens of game come down 
to drink in the course of the 
night: elephants—a herd of six- 
teen—several buffaloes, a cheetah, 
two bears, some elk and wild boar, 
and a large herd of spotted deer, 
besides hog-deer, porcupines, and 
smaller animals. The latter always 
came early in the night; and in 
order not to disturb the larger 
game, which generally came after 
midnight, we usually refrained 
from firing at them. The deer 
were so numerous that it was al- 
ways easy to kill two or three by 
daylight, so we reserved the moon- 
light hours for nobler sport. Even 
when the elephants came down it 
was more interesting to watch 
them than to shoot them. There 
would be the fine old patriarch 
with his harem, and the young 
ones performing the most fantastic 
aquatic gambols: the clumsy dis- 
portings of a baby elephant, at a. 
loss to know how to give full vent 
to the exuberance of his spirits, is 
one of the most grotesque sights 
imaginable, and one only to be 
witnessed under such exceptional 
conditions as I have described. 
Looking through a peep-hole in the 
brushwood screen, one could watch 
them at one’s leisure. On one oc- 
casion, on their return from the 
water in which they had been 
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paddling and splashing themselves 
to the jungle, the whole herd would 
have walked straight into the hole 
in which I was squatting had I 
not shown myself. I had already 
marked the father of the flock as 
the one I intended to kill, and he 
was not ten paces from me when I 
fired. He stopped, while the herd 
scattered, and fearing he would 
charge, I gave him the second 
barrel, and he sank ponderously 
to the earth. In my excitement I 
did not stop to reload, but making 
sure he was dead rushed out to 
secure my trophy. I had just 
got out my knife, and was stretch- 
ing out my hand to lay hold of his 
tail to cut it off, when to my dis- 
gust he slowly rose and walked off 
after the ladies, leaving me amazed 
and confounded, and the subject of 
a good deal of chaff on the part 
of my companions. I was more 
lucky with a wild boar an hour or 
two afterwards. . He, too, was ap- 
proaching me in a direct line, com- 
ing from the jungle, when I fired 
at him, upon which he made a 
rush straight at me. The impetus 
was so great that, though he re- 
ceived the second barrel full in the 
forehead; he actually rolled dead 
into the hole. So close was my 
rifle to his head the second shot 
that his hair was all singed where 
the ball had entered. I have killed 
several wild boar at different times 
in my life, but his were the largest 
tusks I ever got. 

_ Feathered game were no less 
abundant and varied. There were 
pea-fowl, jungle-fowl—which is 
more like the domestic fowl than 
any other wild bird I know—and 
various kinds of water-fowl, from 
which it may be inferred that we 
fared sumptuously every day. Our 
cook, who was really an artist, and 
had served an apprenticeship un- 
der a French chef at Government 
House, found ample scope for his 
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talents, and did full justice to 
training. He had been 
before starting to lay in a ; 
supply of sauces and flavo 
This was the kind of meny fe 
used to place before us: hare-soup, 
wild-boar’s head, venison- P 
salmi of wild duck, roast peacock 
with buffalo-tongue, and curry of 
jungle-fowl. Our camp-followers 
rioted in good living ; and though, 
including servants and horse-kee 
ers, they numbered sixteen or eigh- 
teen, it was impossible for them to 
consume all the game we killed, 
and this in spite of neither of us 
being remarkably good shots. 
The most singular shot I ever 
made was under rather peculiar 
conditions. It was a blazing hot 
day—I should think the thermo- 
meter must have been over a 
hundred in the tent—and I was 
lying panting on my bed, in a state 
of entire nudity, vainly trying to 
get a wink of sleep, in anticipation 
of the night-watch in store for me, 
when my servant stealthily crept 
into the tent with the intelligence ~ 
that there was a flock of pea-fowl 
just outside. He held the flap of 
the tent back, and there, they were 
strutting about within a hundred » 
yards of it. As I looked they 
seemed to be taking alarm, and, 
afraid of losing them, I seized my 
rifle and rushed out with nothing 
else on. It was useless to attempt 
to stalk them—the plain upon 
which they were was a hard sur- 
face of baked cracked clay, with 
scarcely a shrub upon it: The only 
plan was to get as near them as 
possible—not an easy matter, for 
they took to running too, and pea- 
fowl can run faster than one has 
any idea of. At all events they — 
seemed to me to do so, as with 
bare head and body exposed to the 
scorching rays of the mid-day sun 
I hurried on in pursuit, cutting 
my bare feet terribly on the sharp 
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angles of the cracked clay. At last 
they took to wing, and I brought 
down to my surprise a splendid bird 
_—at least he was splendid to look 
at, but proved rather tough to eat, 
for he was an old cock. I thought 
of clothing myself with his feathers 
so as to be able to return to the 
camp with some decency, but it 
might have looked vainglorious, 
considering the wonderful shot I 
had made. Indeed I took some 
credit. for it at the time, for it is 
not everybody who has _ knocked 
over a peacock on the wing at a 
hundred yards with a rifle, especi- 
ally with nothing on; but I am 
free to admit after this lapse of 
time, that it was a pure fluke. I 
was so out of breath and blinded 
by perspiration at the moment, that 
I fired without being able to take 
any kind of aim. In India, where 
pea-fowl are sacred, they are per- 
petually offering the most tantalis- 
ing shots to the sportsman, who is 
unable to take advantage of them; 
but no such prejudice exists in 
Ceylon, and they form a most val- 
uable addition to the larder. 

I remember once, when cam- 
paigning with the Turkish army 
in the provinces of the trans- 
Caucasus, arriving at Sugdidi, the 
capital of Mingrelia, the day after 
the battle of the Ingour, only to 
find it deserted, and provisions 
scarce, and going out on a foraging 
expedition. Thinking that, as the 
palace had only just been aban- 
doned by the Princess Dadiani, I 
might find something in the larder, 
I directed my steps in that direc- 
tion, but found Turkish sentries 
at every ingress. Suddenly I 
heard the scream of a peacock, 
and my Ceylon experience recur- 
red vividly to my mind. What 
a contribution to our mess he 
would be, I thought, if I could 
only get hold of him! Shooting 
him in the garden of the palace 
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was out of the question ; indeed I 
found that the one he was in was 
enclosed with a high wall. Scram- 
bling to the top of it by the aid of 
the branches of a tree, Isaw several 
members of his family strutting 
about. Now, it so happened I had 
provided myself with a hook and 
line with the view of also trying 
my luck in the river, and as I had 
a piece of bread also in my pocket, 
the notion occurred to me of fish- 
ing for one of these majestic birds 
from the top of the garden wall. 
This idea I immediately put into 
practice, and in a few moments my 
efforts were rewarded, and I was 
gingerly hauling up a tender young 
hen, in an agony lest her weight 
and struggles should break the 
line before I got her safely landed. 
A night or two afterwards I was 
dining with Omer Pasha, and re- 
commended him to try one of the 
Princess’s pea-fowl, a hint which 
resulted in my partaking of one at 
his table shortly afterwards. 

In Ceylon, as a rule, the. game 
is so abundant that one is never re- 
duced to experimenting on strange 
diet. I once dined off young 
monkey, which is something like 
rabbit, but immeasurably superior 
to it Travelling in the wilds of 
America, I lived for sometime on 
bear-meat, which is excellent ; and 
once the entire rations for the day 
for four of us consisted of a jay, a 
magpie, and a woodpecker. During 
the last days of the siege of Paris 
I tried the dainties which were 
then in vogue; but they were so 
far disguised by the exercise of 
culinary skill, that they all tasted 
very good. It requires a little 
practice to recognise at once the 
difference detween dog, cat, and 
rat, if they are all prepared with 
equal care and delicacy. One of 
my sporting friends in Ceylon, 
camping out with his pack, and . 
depending solely upon their exer- 
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tions, succeeded, thanks to the 
talent and ingenuity of his cook, 
in giving some British tourists who 
paid him a visit a most varied 
menu. 
de beuf, citelettes en papillotes, 
poulet sauté, and I don’t *know 
what else besides. It was some 
time before his guests discovered 
that, under these high - sounding 
names, they were eating various 
preparations. of elk. If it is the 
tailor who makes the man, it is 
the cook who makes the beast. In 
China and Japan diet is proverbi- 
ally attended with the greatest 
uncertainty, and I never dined 
with a native of either of these 
countries without suffering for it 
the next day. On one occasion I 
was given a soup in which was 
floating what appeared to be pieces 
of vermicelli, chopped in lengths 
of about an inch. On inquiring 
what these little string-like sub- 
stances were, I was informed they 
were rock-leeches ! 

But to return to our camp by 
the tank-side. I never in any 
part of the world saw so many 
deer as there were in its neighbour- 
hood. The coyntry was flat and 
park-like, the difference being that 
there was only a little burnt-up 
grass, and that the trees were for 
the most part represented by thorny 
bushes, from ten to fifteen feet 
high, dotted about it. Among 
these, large herds of deer were con- 
stantly feeding ; and they had been 
so little molested, that it was no 
difficult matter to stalk them. 

The tanks abounded in alligators, 
who came ashore to bask in the 
sun, all their heads turned towards 
the water except the watcher, 
whose face was turned landwards. 
When he gave the signal of danger 
there was a general stampede into 
the tank. They were so numerous 
that we did not think them worth 
powder and ball, and their horny 
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when we were walking home, te an 
my friend, who was walking 


the tank, which was about fifty 
yards broad, take a shot at an alli, | 
gator right in front of him; a 
instant afterwards I heard the ball — 
crash into the branches of a tree — 
under which I was walking. he 
had been deflected at right ingle 
from the reptile’s back, and I had 

a narrow escape in consequence, 
There is a method of catching alli- ~ 
gators which I once saw practised 
in the southern part of the island, 
which affords some sport to those 
who are indifferent to the suffering 

it entails. You take a live puppy, 
and strap him on to a raft, formed 

of two pieces of tough wood lashed _ 
in the form of across. Yous. 

en all the four points of this cross, 
and fasten to it a hank of twinea ~ 
yard long; to this you attach a 
rope. You then float your puppy, 
who- is calling attention to his — 
unhappy predicament by yelping 
loudly, on a still pool or back- — 
water of the stream, and tie the 
end of the rope to a tree. You 
then see that your revolver is 
handy, and, with half-a-dozen or 
more natives, you sit under the 
tree and watch. In a few moments 

a pair of enormous jaws appear 
above the surface of the water, the 
puppy disappears into them, but 
they do not close with the facility 
with which they opened, for the 
cross has stuck in the brute’s — 
throat, and the strands of the hank 

of twine have got betwéen his teeth. — 
You now lay on to the rope with a 
will, and slowly draw the reluctant 
monster to shore, while he lashes 
the water with his tail in impotent 
rage. When you have got him on ~ 
shore you keep at a respectful diss 
tance, and make ball-practice with 
your revolver at his eye. If es . 
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keep on doing this long enough, 
you finally kill him. The alligators 
in some of the rivers of Ceylon are 
so voracious and numerous, that 
the natives, who are very fond of 
bathing, stake off their bathing- 
Jaces. From these strongholds 
ou can safely taunt an alligator, 
should he come and poke his nose 
between the bars, and sniff your 
tempting flavour—even jobbing at 
it with a knife. Near the mouths 
of the rivers, I have had places 
inted out to me by the natives 
where they said it was safe to 
bathe, as the water was too salt 
for the alligators and too fresh for 
the sharks. My impression is, had 
I made the experiment, that I 
should have found them both there. 
I once made rather an interest- 
ing shooting excursion ‘to a rarely 
visited island, called Karative, on 
the western coast of Ceylon. It 


was evidently once a mere sand- 
bank, and though it is fifteen miles 
in length, it narrows in places to a 
width of fifteen or twenty yards, 
the sea in rough weather making a 


clean breach over it. In parts it 
ismore than a mile wide, and is 
covered with a low thick jungle, 
with patches of open. It is inhab- 
ited only by a few fishermen. It 
is well stocked with deer, buffalo, 
and wild black cattle. These lat- 
ter are doubtless the descendants 
of cattle that were originally tame, 
but it must have been very long 
ago, for their fine delicate limbs and 
active motion, and uniformly black 
colour, present marked character- 
istics of difference from tame cat- 
tle; while their great shyness ren- 
ders them an extremely difficult 
animal to shoot. I only managed 
to bag one, which I stalked after 
tather an original fashion. The 
herd were grazing in the open, so 
far from any jungle that it seemed 
Impossible to get near them. It 
Was a perfectly still day; the sea 
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was like glass, as it generally was 
on the lee side of the island; and 
they were not above fifty yards 
from its edge. So I determined 
to stalk them from‘the sea. It 
was a nice sandy bottom, which 
did not eepen too abruptly, and 
when I had waded in about fifty 
yards I found myself up to the 
armpits. I had to wade for nearly. 
a quarter of a mile, always keeping 
nothing but my head and shoulders 
visible, before I found myself op- 
posite the herd, tormented the 
while by the fear that some sport- 
ing shark might consider me as 
good game as I thought the black 
cattle. Then crawling carefully 
shorewards, I got an easy shot at 
about eighty yards, and knocked 
over a fine young bull. We also 
stalked successfully, in the course 
of two day’s shooting here, a couple 
of wild buffalo. The natives made 
a very novel suggestion : they were 
great fishers of porpoises, which 
they captured for the sake of the 
oil, and possessed in consequence a 
quantity of strong porpoise-nets. 
These they proposed to stretch 
across a narrow isthmus, from sea 
to sea, and staking them firmly, to 
drive the deer into them. As, 
when thus stretched and staked, 
they would be about eight feet 
high, there would be no chance of 
escape for the deer. At each end 
of the net men were stationed, who 
concealed themselves, as we did 
ourselves, while the drive was in 
progress, so as to prevent the deer, 
when they saw their danger, mak- 
ing a rush for the sea. It was a 
moment of great excitement as we 
heard the crackling of the jungle 
in advance of the beaters betoken 
the presence of game; then out 
rushed half-a-dozen noble animals. 
We sprang to our feet as they 
crossed the narrow patch of open 
at full speed, and turning neither 
to the right nor left, dashed head- 
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into the long net. In a moment 
all was confusion ; there was a heap 
of deer entangling themselves more 
and more in their frantic struggles 
to break logse and escape, while 
the men ran up with ropes to bind 
them and make them captive; this 
was no easy matter, as their sharp 
hoofs and antlers inflict nasty 
wounds ; however, it was at last 
successfully accomplished. I shall 
never forget the appearance which 
that struggling mass of men and 
deer presented, but I cannot now 
call to mind how many we captured 
—the stag with the finest antlers, I 
know, escaped. 

Buffalo are very dangerous ani- 
mals to shoot, I think more so than 
elephants, as it is more difficult 
to get away from them when they 
charge. I was once charged by 
one when riding peacefully on 
horseback and entirely unarmed, 
and he gave me an unpleasantly 
severe chase across country before 
I could shake him off. 

The easiest way to shoot bears 
is to smoke them out of the holes 
or caves which they use as. sleep- 
ing-places, and which the natives 
always know, and to lie in wait 
for them at the mouth; or to watch 
for them by tanks—though prob- 
ably the commonest method is to 
drive them. This is the plan 
adopted in Tutkey. Six years ago, 
while staying at Constantinople, I 
was invited to join a bear-shooting 
expedition. News had arrived that 
they were numerous on the penin- 
sula of Guemlik, in the Sea of 
Marmora, and good sport was 
promised us asacertainty. Nearly 
twenty years had elapsed since I 
had fired off a gun. I had never 
used a breech-loader in my life, for 
they had come into fashion after 
my day, and I had lost all kind of 
sporting enthusiasm ; but the trip 
promised to be enjoyable so far 
as climate, new country, and fine 
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scenery were concerned, and 
tempted by the society of fm, 
agreeable companions to make om 
4 the party, rather as a spectaiy 
than as an active icipator in 
the sport, which nh a 4 
reasonable as I was the only one 
of the party who had ever shot, 
bear. We landed at Geumie 
where H.M.S. Fawn, then suryey. 
ing the Sea of Marmora, was lying 
at anchor, and adding two or th 

of the officers to our party, m: 

a night sail in a native boat tothe 
small fishing-village from which 
we were to strike inland. ; 
this point we advanced in the early _ 
morning through lovely “a 
some three or four miles into 
interior, and found ourselves in the 
midst of a beautifully wooded, rolk 
ing, upland country, with open 
grassy valleys, rich soil, and abund- 
ance of water, almost totally up 
inhabited, and only thirty miles 3 
the crow flies from Constantinople. 
It is one of the anomalies of 
that a region twenty miles in } 

by about ten broad, comprising fin 
forests and splendid agricultur 
land, should be lying waste within 
so short a distance of the ‘i 
of the empire and of the market 
which it affords. However, hadit 
not been so, we should have had to 
go further afield for our bears. As 
it was, with a good gang of beaters, 
we toiled all day without any t 
sult except a few false alarms. 
revanche we had splendid appetites 
and sound slumbers on _leaf-beds 
under the blue canopy of ee 
for we had brought no tents with 
us. Meantime I had so far 
the infection that I had pted 
the offer of his second gun from 4 
friend, and had occupied the post 
assigned to me at each beat with 
the most sportsmanlike co 
tiousness. Next day we tried 
new country. I had sly 
asked the master of the hounds t0 
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the others in the best stations, 
and was occupying the least likely 
place in one of the drives, my 
thoughts at the time far away 
from bear-shooting, when the sud- 
den clamour of the dogs right in 
front of me roused my attention. 
There was no doubt about it this 
time. I was standing on the slope 
of a valley, bare except for a few 
bushes, near a path which led 
across a little stream into a wood 


“on the opposite slope, which was 


now resounding with the shouts of 
beaters and the yelping of dogs. 
AsI fixed my eyes on the point 
where the path entered the wood, 
I saw Bruin emerge. Slowly and 
deliberately he trotted up the path 
ight towards me’; slowly and 
deliberately I retired behind a bush 
about six yards from the path, so 
asto screen myself from his obser- 
yation and have a shot, which, 
even after twenty years without 
practice, it would be impossible to 
miss. The bear did not quicken 
his pace, and he was exactly 
abreast of me. I fired—at least I 
The first barrel 
nded with a gentle tick; the 
second followed suit. I almost 
fancied I could see the bear wink. 
At all events, he did not quicken 
his pace, and I had almost time to 
puta couple of cartridges into my 
gun—which, I need not say, did 
not go off for the simple reason 
that there was nothing in it— 
before he disappeared into some 
brushwood. Thus my first and 
only experience of breech-loaders 
has not been encouraging. But 
how was I, who had never been 
out with a party of breech-loading 
sportsmen, to suppose that, after I 
had loaded my own gun, and leant 
it against a tree during luncheon, 
somebody else’s servant would come 
and abtract the cartridges and put 
in his pocket, and then after 
luncheon hand me the gun without 
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saying a word about it? I had 
been accustomed.to consider that 
when I had loaded a gun myself it 
remained loaded unless I fired it 
off. The idea that any one else 
would consider himself entitled to 
draw the charge and pocket the 
cartridges never entered my head ; 
but it seems it is the custom, for 
on my remonstrating with the 
man, who was an Englishman, he 
replied— 

‘* Well, Sir, I thought you would 
ha’ looked to see whether the gun 
was loaded before you undertook 
to fire it off.’ 

So I had to accept the situation, 
and the chaff by which it was 
accompanied ; and as we none of us 
had another chance, I established. 
my reputation as a ‘‘duffer,’’ and 
we returned to Constantinople 
empty-handed. 

The most magnificent country 
for sport, because the game is 
both larger and of a rarer de- 
scription than in Ceylon, is in the 
Nepaulese Terai. Here, besides 
elephants, of which there are 
great quantities, there are tigers, 
and rhinoceroses, and many other 
kinds of large game. In one of 
our beats here, which were or- 
ganised on a large scale by the 
late Jung Bahadoor, whose guest 
I was at the time, we came upon 
traces of a rhinoceros, and were 
in great hopes that we should en- 


-close him in the huge net of 


beaters that had been spread to 
surround the game, and which con- 
sisted of 400 elephants and two 
regiments of soldiers; but to my 
great disappointment he managed 
to break through and get away. . 


‘We got, however, in the course of 


this beat, a couple of tigers, and 
several deer and wild boar. This — 
is the only country in which the 
singular sport can be obtained of 
hunting wild elephants with tame 
ones, and capturing them alive,— 
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an experience of which the Prince 
of Wales partook, also under the 
auspices of Jung Bahadoor, on the 
occasion of his visit to India. His 
Royal Highness, however, wit- 
nessed it as a spectator on horse- 
back, which is exciting enough, but 
nothing to be compared to par- 
ticipating in it as an active com- 
batant on the back of one of ‘the 
elephants engaged in the méée. 
When I proposed that I should be 
allowed to make this experiment 
when I was with Jung Bahadoor 
in the winter of 1851, he at 
first absolutely refused, on the 
ground that it would be too dan- 
gerous for a novice—and was at 
last only induced to consent on 
my aquitting myself creditably 
at a rehearsal, when I was sent 
among the trees on the bare back 
of an elephant, with nothing but 
a rope to hold on by, and made to 
dodge the branches, as he was sent 
through them at his full speed. 
But this was nothing to the diffi- 
culty of arriving sound in wind 
and limb at the end of the chase 
on the following day, when the 
elephant I bestrode, or rather upon 
which I squatted monkey-fashion, 
formed one of a band of 150, 
tearing at a clumsy run through 
the jungle after the wild herd, 
which it finally overtook, and with 
which it engaged in a pitched 
battle. I shall never forget the 
uproar and excitement of that 
singular conflict; the trumpeting 
of the elephants—the screams of 
the mahouts—the firing by the sol- 
diers of blank cartridge—the crash- 
ing of the branches as the huge 
monsters, with their trunks’ curled 
up, butted into one another like 
rams, and their riders deftly threw 
lassoes of rope over their unwieldy 
heads,—formed a combination of 
sounds and of sights calculated to 
leave a lasting impression. It is 
so difficult to take prisoners under 
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these conditions, that we thoy 
we did well in capturing four oy 
of a herd of twelve. The mahouw 
of the elephant I was on had pap 
ticularly distinguished himself jp, 
one encounter, and presented me 
with the splintered tusk of ay 
elephant that had been broken of 
in a charge upon us, as a trophy 
I came home utterly exhausted 
the violent exertion which 
been necessary to escape 
smashed to pieces by overhang 
ing branches, or crushed by he 
mob of jostling elephants, which 
must have inevitably been my fate 
had I lost my grip of the loop of 
rope which was all there was to 
hold on by. In order the better 
to cling on, I had taken off my 
shoes, and my bleeding hands 
feet bore testimony to the violence 
of the struggle it had cost me to 
retain my precarious position; but 
so great was my excitement at the 
time, that I only discovered after 
wards how much my skin was the 
worse for wear. 3 
All other sport in India of which 
I have partaken pales by compafi- 
son with this experience, though I 
know of nothing in its way to com- 
pare with a good day’s pig-sticking, — 
nor anything more a 
itating than tiger-shooting om 
foot. Not being utterly reckles 
of existence, I was only once it 
duced to share in this pastime; 
and as I felt that the chances were 
all in favour of the tiger, I was 
infinitely relieved to find that a 
rustling in the bushes within ten 
yards of me proceeded from 4 
hyena, into which I did the 
unsportsmanlike thing of firing 
promptly, thus causing the tiger, — 
which, I afterwards discovered, was 
just behind him, to head back upon 
the beaters, and break 
them, to the great disgust of my poor 
host, a most daring sportsman ane 
infallible shot, who afterwards fell 
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avictim in the Mutiny under the 
most painful circumstances. It 
was under his auspices that I shot 
my first and only blue bull or nyl- 
,an animal the flesh of which 
is capital eating. 
One of the most interesting 
countries I ever visited, in so far 
as large game is concerned, is the 
Malay Peninsula. I once took 
advantage of the kind invitation 
of the Tumangong, now the Sul- 
tan of Johore, to cross over from 
Singapore into his territory, and 
found on my arrival at a village, 
situated on a river a short dis- 
tance in the. interior, which had 
been recently settled by China- 


_men engaged in the cultivation 


of gambier, that the whole popu- 
lation was panic-stricken by the 
depredations of tigers. No fewer 
than fifty men had been carried off 
by these ferocious beasts during 
the preceding three weeks while 
out at work. On one day alone 
five had disappeared, and the grave- 
yard was full of umbrellas, the sign 
that the bones below them had 
been picked by tigers. Twenty 
plantations in the immediate vicin- 
ity were deserted in consequence ; 
and as I had brought my rifle with 
me, I proposed going to one of 
these with a live bait, and watch- 
ing fora marauder. The Chinamen 
would not hear of beating the 
jungle, as they felt convinced that 
they would simply fall a prey to 


* the tigers, with which it was liter- 
They eagerly ac- . 


ally swarming. 
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cepted the other proposition, how- 
ever, and soon secured a couple of 
dogs, who were doomed for bait. 
With these we started for a night- 
watch. Unfortunately, we had 
scarcely reached the deserted plan- 
tation, from which three men had 
been taken a day or two previous- 
ly, when the sky became suddenly 
overcast, and the rain came down 
in a tropical torrent, putting all 
hope of sport out of the question. 
I much regretted I had not time 
to prolong my visit to this village, 
as, by killing tigers here, one would 
have been rendering a real service 
to the people; besides this, the 
surrounding country was full of 
other and in some respects more 
interesting game. 

On the banks of these muddy 
rivers the sportsman, if he is also 
a naturalist, will find a double 
interest in bagging a saladang or 
wild water-ox, a species peculiar 
to the Malay Peninsula. In the 
recesses of these magnificent but 
gloomy forests he may surprise the 
wary tapir; while rhinoceroses are 
abundant, and elephants and nearly 
all the animals known in Southern 
India and Ceylon are to be found 
besides. I do not know how it 
may be now, but twenty-nine years 
ago, when I was there, these jungles 
were untrodden by the sportsmen, 
and I feel convinced that any en- 


terprising Nimrod who should go , 


there now would find a happy hunt- 
ing-ground. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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“ VARZIN, Fuly 9, 1884. 
‘I am glad, dear sir (Zuer 
Wohilgeboren), that your kind mis- 
sive affords me an opportunity of 
thanking you for the long hours of 
pleasant intercourse with the Buch- 
holz (mit der Bucchols’n) which I 
have enjoyed during the enforced 
leisure of my illness. From the 
subtlety of your sketches of Berlin 
life, and from their exact repro- 
duction of the local dialect, I, who 
have spent half my life in Berlin, 
should never have guessed the 
author to be aught else than a 
Berliner bred and born. The dis- 
covery of my error has served only 
to heighten my admiration of the 
fidelity of these pictures. I hope 
the Buchholz’s life (das Leben 
der Buchholzen) may hold out yet 
awhile against the enmity of the 
Bergfeldt (der Bergfeldi’n), and 
that she may be induced to delight 

us with further descriptions of it. 

*¢«'V. BISMARCK.” 


Thus writes Prince Bismarck to 
Dr Julius Stinde, a native of Hol- 
stein, who has sprung into fame 
at a bound—his studies of middle- 
class life in Berlin, entitled ‘ Die 
Familie Buchholz,’ having, since 
their appearance in 1884, already 
reached a thirty-seventh edition. 
A promising new writer of fic- 
tion, with an eye for virgin soil, 
is always and everywhere a notable 
phenomenon. He claims extra 
attention when he chances to arise 
in Germany, where masters of the 
craft havesbeen rarer than in either 
England or France. Dr Stinde, 
whose début foretokens a brilliant 
future, and who comes so specially 


well accredited, is on every ground a 
‘in himself worth knowing. 


over, he opens up a little world 


entirely fresh to English r 
and all the more likely to 
them that it is so curiously ; 
ent from their own familiar world, 
both of fact and fiction. 
again, we have a fresh instance of 
the perennial force of Goethe's 
counsel— 
“Greift nur hinein in’s volle Menschen 
leben ! 
Ein jeder 
bekannt, a 
Und wo’ Ihr’s packt, da ist’s inter 
essant.”’ : 


lebt’s, nicht vielen ists 


Our author neither theorises, 
nor teaches, nor moralises. From 
the dense, bewildering throng of 
actors in the human drama, he has 
singled out one tiny group for 
study of an almost scientific accu. 
racy and thoroughness, and has 
then fused his observations into 
such a living picture as only a 
true artist can create. 
are vigorous, — and racy; 
they sparkle with bright fun and 
joyousness. Many a grave treatise 
on ‘‘ Middle-class life in Berlin,” 
arrayed in the full pomp of blue 
book lore, would not be half so im 
structive, or furnish half so much” 
to think about. Let us, then, with 


out further preamble, avail our 


selves of his guidance, and make 
straight for a quarter of the city 
comprised in the N.E. postal dis- 
trict. We will stop before a house 
in the Landsberger Strasse, distin- 


guished from its neighbours by the ~ 
absence of a shop-front, and the 
presence—somewhat puzzling to 


account for—of a pair of pilasters, 


nl 
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which, starting from the first 
storey, traverse the second, and 
reach nearly to the roof. They 
must have been devised by an 
architect, fired with a sudden am- 
bition to build for once in the Gre- 
cian style, who had opened his 
design-book at a wrong page. The 
customary semicircular arch sur- 
mounts the street door, the one 
half of which is usually folded 
back in the day-time, disclosing to 
view the entrance passage, whence 
a glass door opens into the yard. 
Ashimmer-of green, visible through 
the figured ground-glass panes, 
comes from a small garden behind, 
wherein an apple-tree and a few 
elder-bushes, thickly besprinkled 
with ‘‘blacks,”’ and smelling of 
soot, carry on the struggle for 
existence. Yet there are days in 
May when, after being refreshed by 
asoft shower, even the little back 
garden in the Landsberger Strasse 
discourses pleasantly enough of 


spring. 
In the modern house, so oddly 
tattooed with incongruous Greek 


; conceits in stucco, dwell Herr Karl 
‘Buchholz, wholesale hosier and 


“Bezirks-Rath’’ (a dignity analo- 
gous to that of a British vestry- 
man), Frau Wilhelmine his spouse 
(Bismarck’s ‘‘ the Buchholz’’), and 
their pretty daughters, Betti and 

i, who are emerging from 
bread-and-butter-misshood into that 
higher stage of feminine evolution, 
when it behoves a mother to be on 
the look-out for likely sons-in-law. 
This paramount duty is present 
to Frau Buchholz’s mind at all 
times and places, and under all ima- 
ginable circumstances. She never 
loses sight of it. Son-in-law-hunt- 
ing may be said, in Wagnerian 
parlance, to constitute her Leif- 
Motiv, although every now and 

some other interest, more or 
less absorbing, will shoot through 
the dominant melody, and blend 
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with it in a tangle of intricate con- 
volutions, after the manner in 
which learned musical composers 
delight closely to interweave two 
or three separate themes, letting 
first one, and then another, come 
uppermost. Such a frequently re- 
curring subordinate or second sub- 
ject, is a chronic rivalry with the 
Bergfeldts, who are wont to give 
themselves airs, and to look down 
upon trade from the altitude of a 
small post in the civil service, not- 
withstanding that they have a hard 
task to make both ends meet, 
while abundance and growing pro- 
sperity reign at the hosier’s. 

Frau Buchholz is the central 
figure of the household, and indeed 
of the whole circle to which we are 
about to be introduced. She offers 
a type characteristic to some extent 
of Germany in general, but per- 
haps more especially so of Berlin 
in particular. She is essentially a 
specimen of the Berlin ‘‘ middle- 
In Germany, as 
in England and in France, the 
middle class splits up into three 
sections—the upper one, by im- 
perceptible gradations, shading off 
into the aristocracy, the lower into 
the proletarait. The intermedi- 
ate section it really is which, both 
in the good and the bad sense, 
embodies the qualities, peculiar- 
ities, and ‘traditions that go to 
make what we mean by dourgeoisie. 
In order to understand Frau Buch- 
holz and her satellites, and in 
order also to account for some ap- 
parent discrepancies between their 
social position and the cast of their 
minds, we must remember how 
high a development popular edu- 
cation has reached in Germany, 
and how freely most of the paths 
to intellectual life are accessible to 
a large proportion of the nation. 

In Frau Wilhelmine streaks of 
the homeliest, most material, and 
prosaic preoccupations, and of 
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downright vulgarity, alternate with 
outbursts of genuine sentiment, of 
girlish gush and romance, and with 
a vague feeling for things intel- 
lectual and esthetic, which is quite 
sincere, although clothed in ‘‘ high 
falutin.’”” At one moment she is 
wholly concentrated on the prepar- 
ation of some pet dish of her hus- 
band’s (generally of a rather heavy 
and indigestible kind), or she is 
manufacturing ‘‘squirt-cakes’’ on 
a colossal scale for an impending 
tea-party, which is to be enlivened 
by thought-reading and experi- 
ments in magnetism. ‘‘ We are so 
apt to run short, you know,” she 
remarks to Betti, ‘‘ whenever the 
Bergfeldts come.’’ At another 
time she will be rhapsodising on 
the joys of wedded affection. 
**Herr Karl,’’ after more than 
twenty years of marriage, and de- 
spite a daily consumption of beer 
which can hardly have: failed to 
add a good many stones to his 
weigtt, is still the adored lover of 
her youth ; and anon in the course 
of a summer outing at Tegel, where 
Alexander von Humboldt lies 
buried, we find her aspiring to 
read his ‘Cosmos.’ ‘Such a his- 
torical background in our imme- 
diate vicinity,’’ she soliloquises, 
‘‘renders the workings of genius 
present to us in every walk we 
take, and fills us with a glad con- 
sciousness of belonging to the cul- 
tivated class ourselves.’’ However, 
the ‘‘ mountains of Mexico and their 
geological conformation,’’ coupled 
with the overpowering heat, have 
a soporific effect inevitably fatal 
to even the keenest desire to be 
in touch with the associations of 
a hallowed spot; and ‘Cosmos,’ 
which Uncle Fritz (Frau Buch- 
holz’s mischievous and _ sarcastic 
younger brother) had all along 
declared to be far beyond her, is 
put by to be read under more 
favourable conditions. 


To her own and her fami 
wonder, Frau Wilhelmine — 
drifted into journalism on 
raft of a grievance. A play 
sibly suited for a doll’s 


has found its way into the hands 
of the young folks, without pre 


viously undergoing the al. 
censorship. It turns out to be 
fitter for the Paris ‘‘ Vaudeyille” 
or ‘*Variétés,” not to say the 
‘«Palais Royal,’ than for juvenile 
innocence in the perfectly ; 
atmosphere of the Lands 

Strasse. On Emmi’s bi 

some friends and Uncle Fritz 
come to see a representation of 
«¢ A Giddy Young Woman,” a farce 
in three acts, by Biittner and 
Pohl. Very few minutes elapse 
after the rise of the curtain, ere 
it grows clear that a terrible mis- 
take has been made. “A pretty 
beginning !’’ whispers Frau Heim- 
reich, who, even before the audi- 


ence were seated, had shown signs 


‘of an inclination to ~ill- natured 


fault-finding. ‘* What is the good 
of weighing every word in a pair 
of gold scales!’’ answers Frat 
Buchholz, at first thinking to 
brave it out. But things on the 
stage proceed from bad to wore, 
‘‘The fun is getting faster, it 
seems to me,’’ says Frau Heim- 
reich, audibly. Poor Frau Buch 
holz is in agony. At last Biittner 
and Pohl attain a climax of impro- 
priety which is too much for het, 
She jumps up and puts an extin- 
guisher on the dolls and their 
guileless prompters. ‘‘In yout 
house children may learn nice 
things, I must say,” sneers Frat 
Heimreich. ‘‘ Come, Agnes, 
Martha—come away with me! 

will have nothing to do with such 
shocking goings-on. We are @ 
respectable family. Your grand 
papa, my late father, received the 


Order of the Red Eagle.” Bilt 


only of the fourth grade,” retorts 
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‘Frau Buchholz, goaded beyond 
endurance by Frau Heimreich’s 
poastfulness, which never loses a 
chance of trotting out the old 

tleman and his decoration. 
Well, the evening proves a miser- 
able failure and humilation, all 
because of the unscrupulousness 
of publishers and booksellers, who 
scatter their . poisonous wares 
broadcast without labelling them. 
So in the public interest, and to 
make an outlet for her boiling 
rage, Frau Wilhelmine rushes to 
her desk and relates the story, 
with many details here omitted, 
to a weekly newspaper. Do Lon- 
don editors, I should like to know, 
ever send in return to the griev- 
ance-mongers who favour them 
with outpourings, a registered let- 
ter enclosing several guineas? 
That, anyhow, wasthe noble course 
adopted by the Berlin rédacteur, 
presumably with a view of tempt- 
ing his correspondent to write 
again. In this way, bit by bit, 
in a series of letters to a news- 


paper, despatched at irregular in- 
tervals, extending over an indefin- 
ite number of years, the chronicles 
that were to enjoy such high fa- 
vour at Varzin are ‘supposed to 


have been woven. It was no 
small glory to have set Frau 
Wilhelmine’s pen in’ motion, and 
to have been able to charm into 
forgetfulness of state-cares the 
supreme controller of European 
destinies. When the Reichskanz- 
ler deigned to ask for some more 
of the good lady’s causeries, Dr. 
Stinde, who is one of his ardent 
admirers and political disciples, 
Was as ready to comply with a 
wish so flattering as was Shake- 
speare to exhibit Falstaff in love, 
at the bidding of Elizabeth. A 
continuation — ‘‘ Buchholzens_ in 
Italien””—grew out of the Chan- 
cellor’s request. However, it is 
with ‘*Buchholzens in Berlin” 
VOL, CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVI. 
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alone that we are here con- 
cerned. 

Barring a funeral, almost every 
solemnity in life figures in these 
pages. We have births and christ- 
enings, several betrothals, a Polter- 
abend, and a wedding; also a 
death by suicide, a form of tragedy 
frightfully on the increase at 
Berlin. We are taken to buy 
fairings by gaslight in the Christ- 
mas market, and are regaled with 
Mahnpielen (a sort of frumenty), 
stewed carps and horse-radish sauce, 
a bowl of punch, and other dain- 
ties, on New-Year’s Eve. Frau 
Buchholz gives, and goes to, divers 
tea and supper parties. She visits 
the ‘‘fisheries’’ (the precursors of 
those at South Kensington), and 
the annual exhibition of pictures ; 
and, as a birthday surprise for 
‘*her Karl,”’ she has her portrait 
painted in oil, for which the sittings 
take place by stealth in the artist’s 
studio. She gets up picnics, she 
betakes herself to the sea-side of 
a vtlleggiatura amidst the woods of 
Tegel, and to the mineral springs 
of Carlsbad for a ‘‘cure.’’ She 
prepares a /frousseau, she super- 
intends the furnishing of a house, 
she intervenes in the pecuniary 
troubles of her friends, she sets a 
tavern threatened with bankruptcy 
on its legs again. In virtue of her 
connection with the press, she gets 
invited to the journalists’ ball; 
she attends a regatta, and thrills 
with loyal pride at sight of the 
Crown Prince and his sons; she 
palpitates with patriotic  senti- 
ments. and emotion amgng the 
surging crowd who witness the 
torchlight processions in honour 
of the Reichskanzler’s seventieth 
birthday ; she allows Uncle Fritz, 
for purposes of his own, to inveigle 
her into a somewhat ‘‘ fast’’ music- 
hall; she is compelled to appear in 
a law-court, as defendant in a libel 
case. In short, she leads us through 

2k 
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scenes the most various, which shift 
incessantly. 

It has been told what handsome 
acknowledgment her first letter to 
the weekly paper, anent the doll’s- 
theatre fiasco, had brought its 
writer. Frau Wilhelmine was 
quite overcome on beholding the 
contents of the registered enve- 
lope :— 

“My husband said,” she records, 
“IT may well be proud of you now, 
Wilhelmine, when I think of your hav- 
ing earned all that by authorship.’ 

“*Karl,’ I answered, ‘I have now 
and then lost my temper with you; 
but it shall never happen more—really 
not.’ He embraced and kissed me, 
and again I had to burst out crying. 
Emmi and Betti clasped their arms 
around me at seeing me still so 
agitated ; and their eyes, too, were 
wet with tears. 

««Come, come, children!’ I said, 
in soothing accents, ‘it is only joy 
that has upset me. If the Hefmreich 
could but be here to see, how it would 
vex her!’” 


The guineas are spent upon a yew 
bonnet, but there is enough left 
over to justify a grand family treat. 
So in the evening Frau Buchholz, 
with the modish product of her 
pen on her head, sallies forth with 
‘¢the children’’ for Bilse’s concert- 
hall, where ‘‘papa’’ is later on to 
join them. ‘‘ The delight of the 
children was boundless; and while 
we were about it, we thought we 
might as well begin by going to 
the confectioner’s to have a cup of 
chocolate frothed with whipped 
cream, and something nice to 
crunch with our teeth. It was 
lovely!* At Bilse’s we are for the 
first time presented to the formi- 
dable Frau Bergfeldt, who fills so 
large a space in Frau Buchholz’s 
thoughts and talk. She is seated 
at a table with her daughter 
Auguste. 


“We went up and exchanged salu- 
tations. 


“*Good evening, Frau 


said I; ‘and can it really be you? 
How your Auguste has grown since 


last I saw her!’ 

“ Of course, as I perceived at once, 
it was only her dress which made the 
girl look so tall. She was got up in 
the very height of the fashion, with a 
long train, a cuirass bodice, and her 
hair brushed over her forhead like 
a pony’s mane. I shouldn't think 
of letting my girls be decked out s0, 
although by this time such a 
would be quite as suitable for Betti 
as for Auguste Bergfeldt, who is so 
angular and awkward that it’s a sin 
and shame to dress her like a grown. 
up person, for all she was confirmed 
two yearsago. However, long slegves 
may do best for such sharp elbows” 


The party are presently joined 
by Frau Bergfeldt’s handsome son 


Emil and a younger law-student 


named Weigelt. ‘‘Hm! hm!” [ 
thought to myself, ‘‘ there’s some- 
thing a-weaving on the loom; we 
must keep our eyes open.” The 
concert begins, and out comes Frau 
Bergfeldt’s stocking, whereat she 
knits as assiduously ‘‘as th 
she were bent on earning back 
charge of admission.” 


“No one can stand up more for 
domestic industry, or more heartily 
detest idleness, than I do; but when 
one goes to a concert to cultivate one’s 
mind, it is preposterous to divide 
one’s attention between a sym 
and a stocking. I don’t think, either, 
that Beethoven's heavenly inspirations 
were composed with a view to @ 
running accompaniment of knitting- 
needles. And how sublime is the 
impression wrought by one of these 
symphonies, when the whole audience 
is plunged four-flights-of-cellar-staits- 
deep in thought, and it would almost 
take a pail of cold water to recall them 
to themselves! Then, truly, do we 
realise in its fulness the might of 
music!” 

Frau Wilhelmine’s mémoirés 
pour servir cannot’ for want of 


space, be further drawn upon now. 
Her destiny, like that of other 
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historical ‘figures, is a check- 
ered one, and the vicissitudes she 
records are nearly as numerous 
and as startling as those of the 
Napoleonic career. Betti becomes 
engaged to Emil Bergfeldt; he 
jilts her for a richer bride; his 
marriage turns out disastrously ; 
he destroys himself; his terrible 
mother is for a time crushed by 
the catastrophe. Frau Wilhelmine 

animously forgives and for- 
gets all the heartburnings the 
overbearing woman has caused her, 
and in the hour of her enemy’s sor- 


_ tow returns good for evil in un- 


stinted measure. Dr Wrenzchen, 
the young family doctor, with an 
inveterate habit of diagnosing as 
“merely external’? every ailment 
to which flesh is heir, and a flour- 
ishing practice, that renders him 
a most eligible parti for Emmi, 
proves hard to capture, and, when 
captured, impossible to rule. Many 
asevere tussle occurs between him 
and his mother-in-law before a 
modus vivendi can be established. 
At Tegel, whither Betti is taken 
for a change of scene, a child of 
murderous instincts, ‘‘der kleine 
Krause,’’ pushes another little fel- 
low into the river. A chance by- 
stander —subsequently known as 
Felix Schmidt—jumps in to save 
the boy from drowning. While he 
is in the very act of struggling for 
two lives, a new matrimonial com- 
bination flashes through Frau Wil- 


-helmine’s teeming brain, and in 


her mind’s eye she forthwith be- 
holds Betti united to the as yet 
anonymous hero, and that hero 
taken into partnership in the 
hosiery trade, under the style of 
“ Buchholz & Son,” by’‘‘ her Karl” 
—a vision happily realised later 
on. But meanwhile a cruelly sharp 
thorn penetrates into the worthy 
lady’s side and very soul, in the 
Wrenzchen and 
Emmi’s cook. That young person 
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resists with mutinous violence the 
first attempt to supervise her culi- 
nary methods and procedure, dis- 
plays abominable insolence, and al- 
most thrusts the mother of her mis- 
tress out of the kitchen. Thence- 
forth it is war to the knife between 
them. One evening,-while the 
doctor and Emmi are out, a burg- 
lary is committed at their house. 
When they return, accompanied 
by Frau Wilhelmine, they find. 
Emmi’s little dog poisoned, and 
the cook gagged, with her hands 
tied. behind her back. All appear- 
ances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Frau Buchholz’s strong 
bias at once leads her to suspect 
Johanna of complicity, and in 
the unguardedness of vehement 
dislike she utters her suspicion. 
The immediate reprisal is an action 
for libel. Days and nights of fear, 
torment and harrowing anguish 
ensue. ‘‘Her Karl’’ and Dr 
Wrenzchen both stand chivalrously 
by the poor ‘‘defendant’’; but the 
thought of having to appear in a 
law-court, the contemplation of 
possible imprisonment and public 
disgrace, almost endangered ber 
reason. At last comes the crisis. 
The grateful mistress of the tavern 
from which Frau Wilhelmine had 
averted ruin, now plays the part 
of the mouse in the fable, and 
gnaws asunder the net that holds 
the lioness captive. Frau Helbich 
is present at the trial. Her 
shrewdness speedily detects a flaw 
in the plaintiff's evidence, and 
suggests the line of cross-examina- 
tion under which the cook is drawn 
on to incriminate herself. She is 
convicted of confederacy with the 
burglars, and is punished as a felon. 
Frau Buchholz had been right after 
all! She issues triumphant from 
the fiery ordeal, and is even more 
jubilant than we saw her when 
her earliest venture with the pen 
brought such a_ golden reward. 
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She has shaken off a horrible in- 
cubus; she is relieved, thankful, 
radiant, at peace with herself and 
the whole world. 

And so, in obedience to the can- 


ons of all great art, the closing im-. 


pression is calm and serene. The 
strain and stress of the time when 
daughters were still unprovided 
_with husbands; the heat and bur- 
den of the days of sharp conflict 
with stuck-up, insolent Bergfeldts, 
a recalcitrant medical son-in-law, 
and thatesson-in-law’s villanous cook; 
the miseries and terrors of the law- 
court,—are done with, and the cur- 
tain falls on our Frau Wilhelmine 
dandling Franz the brown - eyed, 
and Fritz the blue-eyed (Emmi’s 
twins), on her knees; getting 
things ready for the marriage of 
Betti and Felix Schmidt, and look- 
ing forward to the celebration of 
her own and ‘her Karl’s’’ssilver 
wedding, when next the elder- 
bushes in the back-garden scent 
the air with their blossoms. 

We have been admitted to such 
close intimacy and companionship 
with these good folk, and have 
looked so deep down into their 
hearts and minds, that, when the 
last page is reached, it is like say- 
ing good-bye to actual flesh-and- 
blood friends. ’*Tis small wonder 
the Reichskanzler, whose appetite 
for amusement appears to be not 
less robust than his appetite for 
sausages and colonies, should have 
wanted a second helping. 

An English reader will not fail 
to be struck with the numerous 
points of difference between the 
life of the Buchholzens and that 
of the correlative ‘‘Browns’”’ and 
‘*Joneses’’ at home. Church and 
chapel, which play so prominent a 
part in the doings of British dour- 
geois, and still more in those of the 
British dourgeoise, and constitute 
the sole source of excitement from 
without to numberless dull and 


dreary homes, are not so much 


mentioned from first to lastinDr 


Stinde’s volumes. So far as the 
men and women in and about the 
Landsberger Strasse are concerned, 


religious congregations a“ be | 


supposed non-existent in 

Dr Wrenzchen and Emmi are in- 
deed married in church, after due 
performance of the civil rite; but 
half a page suffices to dispose of it 
all, and never again throughout 
does any one set foot in a place of 
worship. Even the christeni 
take place in the ‘‘ gute Stube.” 
The entire detachment from what . 
is called ‘‘ religious life ’’ does not 
imply a break with theological 
belief. Frau Wilhelmine sends 
her aspirations 
state occasions, and no one dreams 
of uttering anti-religious or scoff- 
ing remarks. The whole subjectof 


religion is simply ignored. Betti 


and Emmi, Emil, Franz, Weigelt, 
Uncle Fritz, and the rest of them, 
would not know what to make of 
it, could they see their English 
cousins spontaneously and gladly 
devoting hours and hours to a Sun- 
day-school class, or going in with 
real zest for such dissipation as an 
evening-party opened with prayers, 
and enlivened by an address from 
a missionary ! 

Politics and public questions 
fare much the same as religion. 
When Dr Wrenzchen and his 
friends assemble at the tavern for 
those weekly Thursday evenings, 
whose continuance is the very first 
thing he stipulates for on becom- 
ing engaged to Emmi, they do not 
meet to talk politics, or discuss 
professional subjects, but simply 
to play skat, drink beer, smoke, 
and sup. We hear neither of de- 
bating clubs and mimic parlia: - 
ments, nor of associations for pro 
moting this or the other common — 
object, nor of committee meetings, — 


nor of leaguers banded together to 
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destroy some monopoly, privilege, 
or institution for which the time 
is gone by, who dig away persever- 
ingly at the hard soil of conser- 
yatism, prejudice, and vested in- 
terests whence the evil thing draws 
nurture, until at last, after many 
a patient stroke of their spades, 
the decayed roots are laid bare 
and can be pulled up. ‘‘ Mein 
Karl,” indeed, at intervals disap- 
pears for an hour or two to fulfil 
his functions as Bezirks- Rath 
and treasurer, but his civic duties 
make only slender demand on his 
time and thoughts. Every now 
and then an incident such as the 
Reichskanzler’s seventieth _ birth- 
day, or a public appearance of 
the Crown Prince, will produce an 
outburst of patriotic ecstasy of 
a decidedly Imperial-Bismarckian 
brand, indicative of the latent 
existence of an ample: fund of 


‘ national sentiment available in 


an hour of need. Once, too in 
the course of the story, a dim 
shadow of the spectre of social 
democracy flits across the stage, 
to the unutterable horror of Lands- 
berger Strasse respectability. But 
political and civic interests, as large 
factors in men’s daily lives, are not 
understood in the Buchholz mitieu, 
as we understand them here. 

On the other hand we are struck 
by the marked superiority of our 
German friends in point of a certain 
faculty for assimilating things in- 
tellectual and esthetic. Tried by 
one of Mr Matthew Arnold’s fav- 
ourite tests—ready accessibility to 
ideas—these denizens of the Lands- 
berger Strasse are lessgof Philis- 
tines by a good many shades than, 
say,—of course it is but a rough 
method of comparison,—the Lon- 
don family in a small suburban 
villa at Holloway or Peckham. 
Although Dr Stinde makes no al- 
lusion to the subject of schools and 
education, he affords us most con- 
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vincing indirect proof how good 
relatively must be the means of 
mental cultivation at the command 
of the German ‘ middle - middle 
class’’; whereas in England this 
same class, until quite recently, has 
been worse off than almost any other 
in the matter of instruction. Frau 
Buchholz and her set know how to 
enjoy a symphony of Beethoven’s, 
a ballad of Goethe’s, a tragedy of 
Schiller’s. They meet at afternoon 
coffees to read ‘‘ Cabale und Liebe”’ 
and other plays in parts. They 
hold a great poet, a great artist, in 
high honour. Then, too, they have 
a vocabulary. They are often high- 
flown and grandiloquent, and some- 
times shaky as to grammar; but 
they are not inarticulate. When 
an important event, such as a 
Polterabend or a wedding, comes 
off, they not only deliver well- 
rounded, effective speeches, but 
they compose and recite appropri- 
ate vers d’occasion; they devise 
tableaux vivants and dramatic en- 
tertainments; they cluster round 
the piano, and sing beautiful songs 


in good time and tune to a well- 


played accompaniment. In short, 
they almost instinctively call in 
the aid of art to glorify every 
festive occasion. The girls, after 
leaving school, go on with their 
‘‘higher education’’ by means of 
classes and private lessons, and 
especially affect literature and lit- 
erary composition. It would per- 
haps hardly be fair to let Betti, 
with Dr Stinde peeping over her 
shoulder while she writes, stand as 
a sample of her companions in gen- 
eral. Her story of the patented 
American Christmas-tree, that took 
to pieces, and was worked by ma- 
chinery, which the children, in 
spite of all the clever Yankee 
dodges, thought such a poor sub- 
stitute for the real fir-tree and its 
good fragrance, laden with happy 
associations, would not have dis- 
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credited Hans Christian Anderson 
himself. That the zstheticism of 
the Landsberger Strasse has also 
its comical side cannot be denied. 
For instance, among Emmi’s wed- 
ding presents we find a bronze bust 
of Schiller, ‘‘ with a touch of ver- 
digris about the hair,’”’ mounted ‘on 
a black marble pedestal, into the 
front of which a thermometer has 
been inserted! But when we have 
had our laugh at this grotesque 
blending of the practical with the 
poetical, and at Frau. Wilhel- 
mine’s tirades and malapropisms 
on the ‘‘sublime and beautiful,’’ 
for which Schiller furnishes the 
text, there yet remains the incon- 
trovertible fact that something has 
been done to give her and the like 
of her an inkling at least of life’s 
nobler pleasures. 

The moral tone of the Lands- 
berger Strasse, without being ex- 
actly elevated, is thoroughly 
The marriage-tie and 


healthy. 
family life are respected in word 


and deed. Uncle Fritz, though 
given to levity, and rather a licensed 
personage, is never, even when. 
most rampant, guilty of an un- 
seemly remark or jest. There is 
mucir kindliness, too, among the 
Buchholzians. Herr Karl’s purse 
is more than once placed freely at 
the disposal of friends in trouble : 
he is by temperament swifter than 
his wife to loosen its strings, but 
she always ends by heartily co- 
operating in his acts of generosity. 
Then she is ever ready to be active- 
ly serviceable, and at several criti- 
cal moments her practical sense 
comes to the rescue in dealing with 
complications brought about by 
the folly, imprudence, or perver- 
sity of others. The fee’ing of pa- 
rental responsibility also is strong, 
as a rule, in these worthy people. 
Not only do fathers and mothers 
endeavour earnestly, according to 
their lights, to equip their children 


well for the business of life, while 
the youngsters are growing up, but 


they further consider themselyes 
bound to make substantial proyi- 
sion for the needs of after-years, 
especially in the way of laying 
by dowries for daughters. Every 


young woman who marries is ex- 


pected, at the very least, to stock 
her husband’s house com 
with furniture and household linen, 
The members of the Buchholz 
circle are not introspective; theydo 
not exhibit the self-searching dis- 
position, the unquiet of soul, the 
longing after a higher spiritual 
life, the fervour and glow for reli- 


gious and moral ideals, which, re- — 


flected more or less faithfully from 
reality, are often held up to us in 
the mirror of English fiction. Their 
psychical texture is sound rather 


than refined ; and herein they have — 


much in common with the dour- 


geoisie of every country. Allow- © 


ing- for the vast difference of cir- 
cumstances, they belong at bottom 
to the same genus as our unforget- 
table acquaintances by the banks of 
the ‘‘ Floss,’-—the Dodsons, Pul- 
lets, and Gleggs. Apart from an 
exception here and there, it is not 
in the zone where, on the one hand, 
petty avocations and interests tend 
to shrivel, while, on the other, 
ample material wellbeing tends to 
sensualise, men’s natures, that the 
more exquisite and delicate growths 
of moral sentiment are likeliest to 
flourish. 

The manners and customs which 
prevail in our little N.E. Berlin 
world are among its strangest and 
most distimctive, though perhaps 
not its most attractive, features. 
The eating and the drinking that 
goon are astounding. At a picnic, 
the party halt as early as half-past 
eight in the morning to feast on 
‘* delicious Norwegian herrings, 
anchovies, smoked tongue, caviare, 
and ever so many other 
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foods provocative of unquenchable 
thirst. They also agree that every 
windmill they pass—and the wind- 
mills follow each other in quick 
succession—shall be a signal for 
the brandy-bottle to make the 
circuit of the whole company, and 
the ceremony is piously observed. 
Stullen, a sort of rolls indigen- 
ous to Berlin soil, are consumed 
at all hours of the day and night. 
When Frau Wilhelmine has in 
hand the great enterprise of bring- 
ing Dr. Wrenzchen to propose to 
Emmi, she invites him to dinner 
on pretext (an audacious invention, 
of course) of having received from 
Mecklenburg the present of a leg of 
veal which weighs twenty pounds. 
He had told her that a fillet of 
veal was his ‘‘ ruling passion ;”” and 
although Herr Karl and the girls 
by no means share his liking for 
that joint they are doomed to 
make the twenty pounds disappear, 
in the interest of the maternal pro- 
jects. On Whitsunday, after an 
early dinner at home, the family 
wend their way to a restaurant at 
the Halensee, for the express pur- 
pose of there regaling themselves 
on Protections-Spargel—t.e., aspar- 
agus of a very large and fine kind, 
to be had only by special favour 
and grace of the restaurant-keeper. 
Soon after their marriage, Dr. 
Wrenzchen and Emmi give a sup- 
per-party of twelve, the number 
being determined by that of the 
dining-room chairs. The planning 
of the menu provokes a sharp con- 
test between mother and son-in-law, 
she advocating a certain impressive 
stylishness in the shape of a tart 
from the confectioner, he fighting 
sturdily for the unpretending eco- 
nomical simplicity of a home- 
made sweet. The outcome of 
their fitrce encounter is—crabs, a 
fillet of veal, a huge mountain of 
potatoes, and several dishes of 
ground-rice and milk. The first 
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symptom which arouses Frau Buch- 
holzen’s suspicion that something 
is wrong with Betti, when the 
lassie is going through love-troubles, 
is her indifference to her favourite 
‘*arrangement’”’ of sausages and 
mashed potatoes! There are times, 
however, when the ‘fitness of 
things ’’ calls for food of a more 
ethereal, ambrosial nature. Short- 
ly before Emmi’s wedding, for ex- 
ample, a reading-society farewell 
in her honour takes place at the 
Frau Polizeilieutenant’s. It is 
then (‘* Cabale and Liebe”’ having 
been duly read, with the part of 
Lady Milford omitted as not edify- 
ing for maiden minds) that Emmi’s 
young friends present her with the 
afore-mentioned bust of Schiller, 
which so neatly unites the useful 
with the beautiful. Supper fol- 
lows, and the hostess conveys her 
affectionate regard for the bride 
elect, through the medium of a 
chocolate - pudding with cream— 
Emmi’s own particular plat doux. 
This delicate attention elicits lively 
gratitude and delight. The dish, 
moreover, seems subtly to har- 
monise with the sentiment of the 
whole proceedings. It bears a sort 
of inner, organic affinity to the 
‘‘adieu”’ of the literature-loving 
ladies, to ‘‘Cabale and Liebe”’ 
itself, to Frau Wilhelmine’s dis- 
course upon genius, poetry, and the 
classics, and to the memorable 
Schiller-thermometer combination ! 

The abundant repasts described 
in these chronicles are, we learn, 
sometimes stigmatised as vulgar 
by impecunious gentility a step or 
two higher up on the social ladder 
than ‘our friends of the Landsber- 
ger Strasse. Cards of invitation 
from these loftier regions are, with 
growing frequency inscribed: ‘‘ Es- 
wird nicht genéthigt,’’ which orac- 
ular phrase means—‘‘guests will 
please to help themselves ;’’ or, in 
other words, ‘‘expect nothing be- 
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yond weak tea and a biscuit.” 
Frau Wilhelmine naturally pours 
down withering contempt on all 
such mean and stingy innovations. 

It would need a Rabelaisian pen 
to do justice to the fabulous con- 
sumption of beer, wine, schnaps, 
and liqueurs—to the half-seas-over 
states of hilarity or maudlin sen- 
timentality that now and again 
ensue—to the atszenjammer of the 
next morning—to the smoking, 
skat-playing, and jollification of 
divers kinds in which the mascu- 
line portion of the community 
habitually indulge. Their code 
with regard to drinking is far 
from rigorous, and an occasional 
lapse is dealt with tenderly, both 
by domestic and by public opinion, 
although these well-seasoned topers 
seldom appear to be much the 
worse for their excesses. 

The amenities of personal inter- 
course in the Buchholz monde have 
a flavour of their own, in which 
there is often as much of bitter 
as of sweet. Dignified, self-con- 
trolled Mrs Jones or Mrs Brown 
of Alexandra Villas, to whom 
gesticulation of the hands and 
inflection of the voice are un- 
known, and whose movements and 
talk are hardly louder or more 
animated than the rustle of the 
black satin gown in which she 
sits in state in her little drawing- 
room on a Sunday afternoon, would 
be amazed at the tone that 
prevails among Frau Wilhel- 
mine’s friends. These ladies usu- 
ally address each other simply 
by their surnames, ‘‘ Buchholzen,”’ 
‘<Bergfeldten,’’‘“Heimreichen,’’and 
so forth. In speaking of one an- 
other, it is ‘‘ Die Buchholz,’’ “‘ Die 
Bergfeldt,”” &c. The prefix of 
‘‘Frau”’ is economised to the 
utmost. But their disregard of 
formality extends far beyond this 
elliptic manner of address. They 
fall out on the slightest grounds, 


and pelt each other with retorts 
bet 


quite other than courteo 
personalities of the most 


kind, and with very sharp, : 


pitched in a very high key. Their 


skins are pretty thick, and the 
wounds soon heal. They quarrel — 


and make it up again before one 
has had time to recover from the 
shock of their angry encounters, 
Their bouts of temper and of 


rough and rasping language alter 


nate in the oddest way with 
fits of. sentimentality, in. which 
they gush and rhapsodise in a 
fashion that would, in the eyes 
of ‘« Mrs. Jones,’’ qualify them for 
a lunatic asylum. 
moods are upon them, they see 
everything in a shimmer of silvery 
moonlight, and one almost listens 
for the sound of a subdued orches- 
tral accompaniment to their mono- 
logues, as in a! melodrama. On 
the whole, it must be conceded 
that manners are not their strong 
point. But then, what can one 
reasonably expect of the Lands- 
berger Strasse,when in the Pariser- 
Platz itself the great Reichskanzler, 
surrounded by all the magnificence 
of a palace, delights in Gargantuan 
feeds of sausage, washed down by 
quarts of beer, smokes in the 
Princess’s saloons, and enriches the 
euphemisms of diplomacy with such 
a phrase as ‘‘to let a people stew 
in their own juice’’? 

We do not gather much from 
Frau Wilhelmine’s confidences re- 
garding the relations of mistress 
and servant, a subject that would 
have been of interest. 
the families brought on the scene 


appears to have more than a single’ 


maid, and in several probably no 
regular servant is kept at all. In 
all these households the mistress 
and her daughters do a great deal 
of the work themselves, but the 
servant does not seem to become 


incorporated with the family, a 
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so frequently happens among the 
tite bourgeoisie in France. 

An institution of which less 
mention is made than might have 
been expected is the theatre. Per- 
haps it is too expensive in Berlin 
to be indulged in often. The gar- 
den-concert, the music-hall, the 
exhibition, the subscription ball, 


. the regatta, are the public enter- 


tainments of which we principally 
hear. Then in the intimacy of 
private life there are frequent tea 
and supper parties, musical and 
dramatic performances, reading- 
society gatherings, picnics, boat- 
ing-parties, and rides in the tram- 


_ car, of which latter resource Dr 


Wrenzchen and Emmi avail them- 
selves largely during the days of 
their nascent courtship. There is 
certainly no lack of recreation for 
either men or women. 

If now the respective merits and 


- demerits of German middle-class 


life as depicted by Frau Wilhel- 
mine, and of English middle-class 
life as known to us from obser- 
vation, were to be weighed one 
against the other, how would the 
account stand? The English dour- 
geois would probably come out best 
with regard to the higher capacity 
for zeal and sustained effort in 
behalf of political and social pro- 
gress. He would also win the 
prize for good manners and agree- 
able personal habits. On the 
other hand, the German would, I 
imagine, be pronounced superior 
in the power of assimilatiug ideas, 
of taking an intelligent pleasure in 
poetry, music, and other forms of 
art, and of making generally good 
his claim to a share in the in- 
tellectual heritage of the race. 
Thanks to his readier access to 
those sources of unfailing delight 
which afford the best relief from 
daily toil and cares, his life is 
brighter, gayer, richer in colour, 
more luminous than that of his 
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English counterpart, who too often 
leads a grey and joyless existence. 
But the Englishman, on his side, 
can point to the satisfaction he 
gets out of his larger part in the 
conduct of public affairs, out of 
his stronger civic interests, and 
out of more conscious striving 
tu realise many earnest aims and 
ends. It is not easy to say off- 
hand which of the two has the 
best of it. 

The book which has led us to 
stray into the unknown territory 
of the Landsberger Strasse is 
somewhat difficult to label or 
pigeon-hole. It is not a novel. 
A slender thread of story indeed 
runs through these * semi-detached 
sketches, and upon it are loosely 
strung a series of highly diversified 
scenes and situations; but’ each 
chapter is a study almost complete 
in itself. Light and airy though 
they be on the surface, a great 
deal of fine, careful, painstaking 
workmanship has gone into Dr 
Stinde’s volumes. In their homeli- 
ness, their truthfulness, their real- 
ism, and their elaborate detail, his 
pictures are of the Dutch school: 
He does not paint with the en- 
chanting finish of Gerard Dow, or 
the aristocratic elegance of Mieris. 
His broad brush is rather that of 
Teniers or Ostade. Yet certain 
touches of tender grace and poetic 
sentiment show that he com- 
mands reserve forces which on this 
occasion he has refrained from em- 
ploying. His skill and power are 
perhaps nowhere more apparent 
than in the delineation of ‘der 
kleine Krause,’’ the son of a school- 
master and most worthy man, who 
belongs to the intimates of the 
Buchholz household. This child 
has clearly brought into the world 
the germ of a criminal nature, 
which the weak indulgence of his 
parents helps to foster. Eduard’s 
growing tendency to crime from 
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babyhood to bgyhood is, without 
being ever distinctly formulated, 
made to be felt in a way that is 
masterly, and recalls a similar four 
de force in ‘ Elsie Venner.’ 

In casting about to find in Eng- 
lish literature something analogous 
to ‘Die Familie Buchholz,’ two 
books occur to one’s mind where- 
with it might claim a sort of 
distant kinship. The one is Mrs 
Gaskell’s ‘Cranford,’ that chef- 
d’euvre everto be counted among 
the precious gems of the language ; 
the other is ‘Sylvestra,’ by Mrs 
Ellis, a quaint and charming re- 
cord of English university, cathe- 
dral, provincial, and metropolitan 
life in the last century.  Self- 
evidently the German writer can- 
not have much in common with 
the two English authoresses in 
point either of matter or of genre. 
But all three have had recourse to 
nearly the same form of structure ; 
all three have placed under the 
microscope specimens procured 
from the same social stratum, and 
have pierced to the very core of 
bourgeois feeling; all three, in 
varying measure, are richly en- 


dowed with humour and 


of their own. 
London is a deeper quarry to 


dig from than . Berlin, and has an 


inexhaustible wealth of ‘su 
for a literary artist. Its ‘* Buch- 
holzens,” translated into ‘ Joneses” 


and ‘* Browns,” as yet await their . 


Stinde. | When the possibilities 
they offer shall have evoked the 
right chronicler, he will —while 
determinedly eschewing _ servile 
imitation— make a contribution 
of high value to the natural his- 


tory of English life, if he work, - 


in the main, along the same lines 
and with the same purpose as 
his German prototype. Our own 
‘¢ middle-middle”’ class has un- 
dergone great modifications and 
changes, and the fiction of the 
present day has taken little ac- 
count of it. A competent artist, 
who should set about tilling a field 
of itself so fertile, and nevertheless 


so scantily cultivated, wouldbe 


sure to reap from it an abundant 
harvest. 
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THE CRACK OF DOOM.—PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Wuen Mrs Brockley and _ her 
daughter drove up to King’s Cross 
Station on Tuesday morning, com- 
paratively reassured about Tom, 
the pseudo-Count, by a letter from 
Stephen Millerby saying that he 
had really left London, and little 
knowing how he was then engaged 
at Slagsalve, Mrs Brockley was 
quite happy, and looked forward 
with enjoyment to their visit to 
Norport. 

“How I wish I had your good 
spirits, mother!’ said Mrs Rorke 
to her. 

‘‘ Indeed, Ciss,’’ said her mother, 
“my spirits are not always so 
good, and I have had plenty to 
try them in the course of my 
life.’”’ 

Nobody likes to be complimented 
on’such a brutish quality as good 
spirits—-a mere virtue of the 
animal constitution. 

“If you mean that I never give 
in to trouble,’” Mrs Brockley con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you are right. If I had 
been in the habit of giving in to 
trouble, I should not have been 
alive to-day. Spirits are what 
people make them. I never saw 
any good in moping, not when 
things are at the worst. Don’t envy 
me, Ciss, but go and do likewise. 
Will you look after the luggage, or 
shall I? Here’s a host of porters 
waiting for us like sharks.’’ 

Without waiting for an answer, 
Mrs Brockley thrust her head out 
of the window of the cab to en- 
gage a trustworthy-looking man, 
and in so doing caught sight of 
Fanny Douglas in the entrance, 
standing by her luggage as if 
waiting for somebody. She drew 
back at once. ' 


‘¢T declare, Ciss,’’ she said, ‘‘ as 
I am a living woman, here is the 
doughty Douglas on the move, ‘to 
take a prey,’ I have no doubt. 
Where can she be going? Not to 
Norport, surely. Let us wait till 
she goes away. She didn’t see 
me.”’ 

There was a smouldering feud 
between these two ladies, which 
generally blazed out when they 
met. Miss Douglas could not 
keep from poking fun at Mrs 
Brockley, and Mrs Brockley was 
not slow, if rather wild, in retalia- 
tion. The elder lady was conscious 
of having the worst of it with her 
cool and ready foe, and her anti- 
pathy was mingled with a fear 
which she would not admit to her- 
self. In the excitement of the 
moment she spoke very loud. 

‘‘Hush! mother,’’ said Mrs 
Rorke; she will hear you. We 
can’t block the way here. We 
needn’t travel with her unless we 
like. Let us get out.’ 

“All right; you must tackle 
her, my dear. ‘Her blood be on 
her own head if she meddles with 
me.”’ 

They stepped out; and Mrs 
Brockley spent as much time as 
she could in paying the cabman 
and superintending the transfer 
of the baggage. Meantime Fanny 
saw and recognised them, and came 
forward with a smiling face to 
shake hands with Mrs Rorke. It 
was not for her to be in a quarrel- 
some mood; she was disposed to 
be as agreeable as possible to all 
Hugh’s friends. 

‘¢We are to be travelling com- 
panions, I believe,” she said in her 
sweetest manner. 
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** How very pleasant! ’’ said Mrs 
Rorke. 

Mrs Brockley turned round from 
completing her arrangements, and 
was most effusively polite. ‘I 
am.so very glad to hear it. And 
where is dear Mrs Smith ?”’ 

‘«She is not with me. She has 
taken the opportunity to go and 
see some of her relations. Mr 
Millerby is taking care of me.’’ 

A sharp answer was on Mrs 
Brockley’s tongue, but fortunately 
Hugh appeared in the nick of 
time. He had been forward 
using bribery and corruption, with 
a view to getting a compartment 
for his party all to themselves. 

**It is so good of you all to be 
punctual,’”’ he said. ‘‘I have got 
a carriage, and now we shall be 
able to take our seats quietly, and 
perhaps keep it to ourselves.’’ 

‘¢Where to, ma’am?’”’ broke ina 
porter, addressing Mrs Brockley. 

‘«Wait a moment,” said Hugh. 
‘*There are two routes. I have 
not taken the tickets till I should 
give you a choice.” 

‘¢T vote for the shortest,’’ said 
Mrs Brockley; but in turning to 
count her packages once more, 
and make sure they were all right, 
she suddently discovered that one 
was missing. ‘*The _ lunchéon- 
basket !’’ she cried; ‘‘the basket 
with the luncheon! Cecilia, where 
is the luncheon-basket? Oh dear, 
it can’t have been left in the cab. 
You needn’t look for it there, 
dear; it is not there. And I had 
everything so nice, too!”’ 

«It’s of no consequence,’ said 
Hugh hurriedly, full of the re- 
sponsibility of command, and 
anxious to have the question of 
‘““We have 


plenty of time to lunch at York.’’ 
‘*T saw it on the dining-room 
table before we left,’’ said Mrs 
Rorke. 
‘*It is there still,’’ cried Mrs 


with a gesture of dismay. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear, how could you be so stupi 
Cecilia, when you saw it there?” 


‘¢ Take care, Mrs Brockley,” said . 


Fanny, gently pulling her out of 
the way of an humble traveller who 
was pushing in very heavily laden, 
He had a travelling-basket in one 
hand, and in the other a bundle 
tied in a red pocket-handkerchief 
with red spots. Under the arm 
that bore the bundle was a square 
paper parcel, which he seemed to 
have some difficulty in keeping in 
position. His face was very red 
and very hot, and he lugged along 
the basket as if he were all but 
dead beat. Behind him came a 
much sprucer figure, less heavi 
encumbered, a shabby black bag in 
one hand, a big paper parcel in the 
other. Hugh looked at them as 
Mrs Brockley made way, and re- 
cognised Orchestra Joe and Bel- 
lowin’ Bill. Joe was bearing the 
burden and heat of the day. Be- 
hind them came Captain Laura 
Dale, erect and composed. 

Hugh nodded to his friend Bill, 
a courtesy which Bill repaid by 
bowing as low as his encumbrances 
permitted, trying to indicate, by 
expressive movements of head and 
eyes, that he could not take off his 
hat. Hugh showed that he under- 
stood by raising his quickly; then 


‘turning to Mrs Brockley he said: 


‘‘Well, how about the route? I 
thought you might like to travel 
over the first bit of railway made 
in England, and we can do that if 
we go one of the ways. They are 
just the same for length.” i 
All agreed that they would like 
to have this unique travelling ex- 
perience, and Hugh gave the neces- 
sary directions for the labelling of 
the luggage. Before he went for 
the tickets. he wispered to Fanny, 
‘¢ That is Captain Dale,”’ indicating 
where the preacher stood at the 


(Ape 


Brockley, throwing up her arms 
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“ticket office with their lieutenants 


in close attendance. Mr Popkins 


had handed over the baggage to a 
porter and Joe stood mopping his 


' head with an air of great relief. 


Mrs Brockley caught the title, 
and looked also in the direction 
indicated. ‘‘I don’t see any man 
that looks like an officer,’ she said, 
inthe tone of one who had the 
honour of the profession at heart. 

“It is a woman,”’ said Miss 
Douglas, carefully scrutinising the 
preacher. 

‘You don’t mean to say that 
women have taken to the army 
too?”’ cried Mrs Brockley, with 
great emphasis on the adverb. <‘‘I 
know we are moving fast, but I 
didn’t think we had got quite as 
far as that yet. Where is the 
Amazon ?”’ 

The emphasis was, as it was 
meant to be, offensive to Miss 
Douglas; but she gave a soft 
answer, explaining that the woman 
was only a captain in the Salva- 
tion Army. 

“Quite bad enough. I’m sure 
I don’t know what women are 
coming to. They would have 
ducked her in my time. How 
stupid about the luncheon, Cecilia! 
I do so like picnicking. It quite 
spoils the journey. It can’t have 
been left outside.”’ 

And taking Mrs Rorke with 
her as if to look, she whispered, 


“What does this mean? They 
can’t be engaged.”’ 

‘Tt looks like it,’’ said Mrs 
Rorke. 


“T am afraid she must have 
caught the poor boy. I will save 
him if it is not too late.” 

“How, mother? By catching 
him for yourself? ’”’ 


“Cecilia! I will break it off— 
see if I don’t.” 
“Don’t try anything so foolish. 


What business 


Leave them alone. 
IS it of ours?” 
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‘¢ You leave it to me.”’ 

Miss Douglas saw the manceivre, 
and divined that she was the sub- 
ject of the conversation. But she 
only smiled. She was determined 
not to take offence. She could 
afford to be generous. 

Hugh soon returned, and they. 
were conducted safely through the 
perils of the platform to their car- 
riage. It was some time before 
Mrs_ Brockley was reconciled to 
the loss of her luncheon-basket. 
She continued to bewail it, and to 
enumerate the contents, and to 
worry with conjectures as to how 
it could possibly have been left 
behind. In vain Mrs Rorke took 
all the blame on herself. It was 
a good half-hour before her mother’s 
travelling companions heard the 
last of it. It kept cropping up 
long after everybody supposed it 
had gone to rest. Her last idea 
was that somebody had cleverly 
stolen it in the station or off the 
cab, and she racked her memory 
for recollections of suspicious-look- 
ing characters. 

They laughed at her at first, but 
by-and-by it became so serious that 
a determined and united effort was 
made by the whole party to restore 
her to good humour. In this be- 
nevolent enterprise Fanny took the 
lead, and the old lady was so 
cleverly disarmed by her adroit 
reception of all offensive thrusts, 
and so won over by her artful 
flattery, that long before they 
reached York, she was in the best 
of tempers, and had quite changed 
her opinion of Fanny. A substan- 
tial luncheon completed the cure 
so effectually, that when Hugh pre- 
tended to see a man on the plat- 
form with the missing basket under 
his arm, Mrs Brockley laughed 
quite heartily at the simple jest. 

The old lady had not been hap- 
pier for years, and her flow of talk 
was unceasing. At the North 
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Road station at Darlington they 
had afew minutes to wait, and 
Hugh took them to the door to 
see one of the sights of the North 
of England, the famous No. 1 en- 
gine of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway, ‘‘Locomotion,’’ the 
parent of all the hundreds of thou- 
sands that run and pull on rails of 
iron. 

‘*T expected to see something 
much more cumbrous and un- 
wieldly,”’ said Mrs Brockley, after 
staring for a little at the venerable 
object, now released from active 
duty and mounted on a pedestal 
for men to gaze upon and won- 
der at. 

‘It is lighter and more pictur- 
esque -looking than the modern 
things,’’ chimed in Miss Douglas. 

‘« Beauty has been sacrified to 
utility,’’ said Mrs Brockley, oracu- 
larly. ‘‘It would not be much 


good for our express trains, I dare- 
say. But to think that trains were 


run for the first time in 1825! 
What a marvellous development ! 
and what a subject for reflection ! 
They ought to bring the Associa- 
tion to see it.”’ 

‘It has been for show in 
America,’’ said Hugh. 

‘« Do they ever take it out fora 
run, poor old thing?’’ said Mrs 
Brockley. <‘‘It must feel very 
lonely rusting up there, and not a 
little jealous, I should think, to 
hear all its successors puffing and 
snorting through the station. Poor 
old weather-beaten thing !”’ 

‘¢ What is the bell on it for?” 
asked Miss Douglas. 

Mrs Brockley triumphed in a 
happy conjecture. ‘It must be 
instead of a steam-whistle, of 
course. It was made before steam- 
whistles were invented.’’ : 

‘« Pity they ever were invented.”’ 

‘* Yes, that was not an improve- 
ment. They should have stuck to 
the bell.’’ 
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‘‘We should have had a good 
many more collisions, I am afraid,” _ 
said Hugh. ‘‘ The bell could nop 
make itself heard very far.” 


‘*We can’t complain of the . 


whistle in that respect,’’ Mrs 
Brockley said. ‘‘I think I would 
rather have had a few more col- 
lisions, provided always I was not 
in them myself.”’ 

The sycophants all laughed at 
this reservation, and Mrs Br 
re-entered the station, feeling as 
proud as a royal personage on a 
visit of complimentary inspection. 
‘« Is any part of the original station 
remaining?’’ she asked of the 
ticket-collector at the gate. Roy- 
alty itself could not have asked 
the question with a more courteous 


condescension. 4 


‘‘ Well, not exactly, mum,” was 
the answer. ‘* But do you see that 
cabin down there ?”’ 

‘¢ By the signals? Yes.” 

‘¢ The old station stood there, so 
we call this the mother of all the 
railway stations in the world.” : 

‘‘But the mother station itself 
has been pulled down. Thank you, 
What vandalism !’’ Mrs Brockley 
observed to her friends, when they 
had taken their seats preparatory 
to their journey over the first piece 
of locomotive railway laid down 
in the world. ‘‘That’s how mothers 
are always treated. They alwa 
have to make way for their chil- 
dren.” 

‘¢ But consider how their mem- 
ory is venerated, Mrs Brockley.” 

‘¢Thank you. I don’t care to 
have my memory venerated. I 
mean to command respect myself 
as long as I can.”’ 

‘¢ There is considerable local dif- 
ference of opinion as to where the 
first station stood,’ said Hugh; 
‘¢ quite a competition for the site. 
There are two stations at Darling- 
ton, you know—this one of North 
Road, and the other where we get 
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off the main line, called Bank Top. 
The other day I asked a porter at 
the Bank Top station about the 
mother of all the railway stations, 
and he pointed in just the same 

y toa cabin, and said: ‘Do 

see that cabin down there? 
That’s where the old station stood.’ ”’ 

«Tt’s like the dispute over the 
site of Troy,’’ said the learned 
lady. ‘But it might have been 
the same cabin.’’ 

“Oh no. There’s a good mile 
at least between the stations.’’ 

- Well, all cabins look just alike 
to me, and I shall take this one 
for the true site, as I have seen it. 
But I say, Cecilia, don’t you think 
we ought to leave these love-sick 
young things to travel over the 
original railway together? Onsuch 
an interesting historical spot, so 
calculated to awaken tender feel- 
ings, don’t you know, they ought 
to be alone. It is not fair to ~in- 
flict our company on them.”’ 


‘Wait till you are done with the 


historical spot,’’ said Hugh. ‘It 
may make you feel more tende: 
than you expect.”’ 

The meaning of,this dark saying 
became apparent fo Mrs Brockley 
before they had gone over much of 
the original line. There are, or 
seem to be, many windings and 
turnings in the railway between 
Darlington and Stockton, whether 
owing to the natural difficulties of 
the ground, or the caution or the 
inexperience of the engineers. in 
this their first attempt at railroad- 
making. Anyhow, it is a very 
rough bit of travelling. Our little 
party of passengers were bumped 
about a good deal, and had their 
breath more than once taken away 
by unexpected changes of motion. 
The train bounced and bounded 
along as’ if driven by the very 
spirit of Northumbrian humour 
—strong, rough, and frolicsome. 
Sometimes it ran swiftly on one 
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wheel, as if trying how high it 
could tilt itself without falling 
over; then with playful rudeness 
it would swing over to the other 
wheel, and try how high it could 
rise upon that; then in a perfect 
frenzy of boisterous fun it would 
swing rapidly from the one wheel to 
the’ other, making the passengers 
oscillate like empty soda-water bot- 
tles in a chopping sea. Even Mrs 
Brockley’s volubility was checked 
by her efforts to keep herself 
straight. 

‘« There is something wrong with 
this train, surely,’’ she gasped and 
screamed, as she was pitched vio- 
lently against Miss Douglas. ‘‘The 
engine must have taken too much 
milk at the mother station. 

‘‘Perhaps,”” suggested Fanny, 
‘they keep the line rough, on pur- 
pose to remind passengers that they 
are travelling over the oldest bit 
of railway in the world.” 

‘<I don’t know about that,’’ re- 
joined Mrs Brockley, ‘‘ but I can 
see a diabolical purpose in that 
young man’s bringing us by this 
route. It is an act of treachery I 
will never forgive, and my poor 
old bones are not likely to forget 
it for some time. I suppose a 
surgeon always: travels by the 
trains on this line. Oh!”’’ «she 
sighed, as she bumped against 
Fanny again. ‘‘ You are so hard 
my dear. I think I must sit next 
to Cecilia.” 

They had a refreshing interval 
of rest at Eaglescliffe Junction. 
‘This is where we should have 
had to come on if we had come by 
the other route,”’ said Hugh, who 
apologised for the original railway 
as well as he could. ‘‘ We should 
have had to change and join this 
train. There is only one way for 
the rest of the journey. The train 
by the other route is apparently 
late.’’ 

They had waited so long at 
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Eaglescliffe that he leant out of 
the carriage-window to inquire how 
much longer they had to wait. At 
that moment the belated passengers 
were hurrying along the platform, 
. and among them he recognised the 
three Salvationists—somewhat to 
his surprise, for it had not oc- 
curred to him that they were going 
so far from London. Bill and Joe 
were walking side by side with an 
air of great importance, Captain 
Dale, with a more impassive de- 
meanour, behindthem. The lady’s 
basket had been consigned to the 
van ; but Joe still carried his hand- 
kerchief-bundle and Bill his black 
bag, and each had a large paper 
parcel in his other hand. Hugh 
hailed Mr Popkins as he passed, 
and asked him if he was going to 
the British Association meeting. 

‘¢ That’s it, sir,’’ said Bill, cheer- 
fully. ‘* Leastwise to Norport at 
the same time. Carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. That’s 
the way to do business. Me and 
Joe ’ere ’as got a few rounds 0’ 
hammunition with us,’”’ he con- 
tinued hurriedly, indicating the 
paper parcels, ‘‘ but there’s waggon- 
loads more a-comin’. And the 
Cap’n, sir, she’s a wonderful ’eart- 
searcher. We'll pull it down, sir, 
no fear. Good day, sir.” 

*¢ What’s the ammunition like? ”’ 
called out Hugh, detaining him for 
a moment. 

**«War-cries,’ sir. Keep your 
powder dry.’”’ And he went off, 
Joe bustling along by his side. 

‘*Who’s your friend;’’ asked 
Mrs Brockley. 

Hugh explained. 

‘* Well”? was her comment, ‘‘at 
least they had the good sense not 
to go by the original railway.”’ 

‘« There’s still a bit of it tocome.”’ 

‘*Oh! she groaned, ‘‘ pity the 
poor Salvationists! Couldn’t we 
get out and walk? You dreadful 
man? you couldn’t have treated 


me worse if I had been 
mother-in-law.”’ 


your: 


They very soon reach the irop- 


smelting country. Mrs Brockley 
professed to be so much exhausted 
by the ordinary railway that she 
must reuain silent for the rest of 
the journey. ‘‘ How glad you must 
all be to hear it,’’ she said. 
too bad of me to have monopolised 
the conversation. But it is your 
turn now, Fanny, my dear. J] 
may call you Fanny, mayn’t I? 
You must be dying to hear all 
about this country from Hugh. 
You have an interest in it now, 
you know, dearie.”’ 

‘‘We ought to have come at 
night to see Norport in all its 
glory, said Hugh. . “I am afraid 
it is rather hideous by day.” 

‘¢ The white jets of steam against 
the dark background of smoke are 
very picturesque,’’ Fanny said. 

‘* That’s right, my dear,” broke 
in Mrs Brockley, in spite of her 
promise of silence. ‘* Always look 
at the bright side of things. These 
white jets are really very pretty. 
And those gigantic kettles and 
caldrons and pipes, and the groups 


of chimneys, like Druidical circles, ’ 


are picturesque enough too. But 
the smoke! I would rather look 
at that from a distance, I think. 
I don’t think I should care to live 
in it. But’ of course Hugh would 


. live in London.”’ 


‘¢Hardhill is not in the smoke, 
though,” said Hugh. ‘It isa few 
miles to the south, on a rising 
ground quite out of the smoke. 
Norport is rather a fine sight from 
there at night, when the furnaces 
are in full blast.’ 

‘<Of course. How stupid ofme! 
You manufacturers know better 
than to live in your own smoke. 
You leave that to the work-people. 
Well, it’s hardly fair. If you live 
by smoke, you should live in it, eh, 
Mr Millerby ?”’ 
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«There seems a certain natural 
justice in what you say,” assented 
h. 
Pe perhaps,” said Mrs Rorke, who 
‘had said very little during the 
ey, ‘‘if the factory - owners 
were compelled to live in the 
smoke, they would find some means 
of consuming it and abating the 
nuisance.” 
“A good way of stimulating 
invention,’’ Hugh again assented. 
«But why can’t the workmen, 
who do live in it, invent some 


- method of consuming the smoke? ”’ 


Miss Douglas asked. ‘‘ Why are 
they not stimulated? Surely they 
feel the smoke as much as the 
masters.”’ 

Hugh tried to explain this little 
puzzle. ‘‘In the first place,’’ he 
said, ‘‘itis not every workman 
that is an inventor. A man does 
his day’s work according to the 
custom of his trade, and puts up 
as best he can with all its custom- 
ary inconveniences. He does not 
like them, but it does not occur 
to him that they can be removed. 
He takes them as necessary evils.’’ 

“A very good first place,’ 
said Mrs Brockley, encouragingly ; 
“only I should put it in this way, 
that workmen, as a rule, haven’t 
brains enough for invention.’ 

“The same might be said for 
the masters,’ said Hugh. ‘‘The 
inventive brain is rare in any 
class.” 

‘That’s a Radical notion,”’ said 
the lady. ‘*But what is your 
second place? ’”’ 

** My second place isa very com- 
monplace, that supposing a work- 
man, stimulated by his residence in 
a smoky town, did invent some 
means of consuming the nuisance, 
the owners of furnaces and factories 
would not apply it unless they 
could doso profitably. They would 
let the invention lie; they would 
look it boldly in the face and pass 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVI. 
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on, unless you could show them how 
to turn it to their advantage.”’ 

‘¢ True !’’ they all cried. 

‘Now, if, as Mrs Rorke pro- 
poses, capitalists were compelled 
to live in smoky towns, they would 
have a direct interest in encourag- 
ing invention for the consumption 
of smoke.”’ 

Mrs Rorke and Miss Douglas 
regarded the point as proved. Not 
so Mrs Brockley. It was one of 
the peculiarities of this lady’s mind 
that she would contradict herself 
if other people took up and im- 
proved upon her ideas. So that, 
although she had virtually started 
this brilliant happy thought for 
the abolition of the smoke nuisance 
in manufacturing towns, she was 
inclined to turn against it how 
that it was fully developed. 

‘You children are so easily 
caught by Utopian fancies,’’ She 
said, from the lofty point of view 
of a woman of experience. ‘‘ As 
if all the smoke from furnaces could 
be consumed. Faugh! And why, 
pray, should men with brains be 
condemned to live in smoke? It 
would spoil their brains. They 
could not invent and organise. 
And what would become .of 
the toiling millions then? There 
would be no trade, no manufac- 
turers, no wealth. They must 
either starve or never come into 
existence. At any rate, Mr Mil- 
lerby, I’m glad my old friend, your 
mother, doesn’t live in the smoke. 
It’s much better to look at it from 
a distance. I should think the 
British Association will find | it 
rather trying. But is this the 
station at last? Dear me! Cecilia, 
we must get our things together.” 

It was the station. There was 
a branch line out towards Hard- 
hill; but to save their guests the 
trouble of changing, the Millerbys 
had sent a carriage to take them 
direct from Norport. 


2L 
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Little was said, but much was 
thought, in the carriage as they 
drove behind a good pair of horses 
out of Norport into the open 
country, and on through a well- 
wooded plain towards the heights 
of Hardhill. The sloping rays of 
the afternoon sun gave: a yellow 
tinge to the pasture-lands in which 
sheep and cattle were lying or 
lazily browsing, and to the corn- 
fields which had already begun to 
take on the hues of harvest. There 
was no trace of the roaring smoky 
new town here: all was as peaceful 
and truly rural as before it came 
into existence. 

None of the party, not even 
Mrs Brockley, was disposed to 
talk, but it was not merely the 
silence of exhaustion. Each of 
the three ladies had her own train 
of thought as they drew near 
their destination, to keep the mind 
busy and the tongue at rest. 

Mrs Rorke’s thoughts wandered 
to her brother, with an uneasy pre- 
sentiment of impending shame. 
Had Stephen Millerby anything 
more to tell her about him? He 
had left London—Stephen had 
ascertained this much; but where 
had he gone? There was some- 
thing disquieting in the cautious 
words of Stephen’s letter, in his 
merely saying that her brother had 
left London, and not saying whether 
he had gone abroad again. Did 
he know more? Was he keeping 
anything back? What if the rash 
boy should appear at the Associa- 
tion meeting? What would she 
do? Would Stephen help her? 
Then she thought with some bitter- 
ness of another person whose duty 
it was to help her, and how differ- 
ent her life might have been if she 
had made a different choice in 
those Cambridge days, when Ste- 


phen used to row her and her 


brother on the river. One of these 
boating afternoons came back to 
her now as she looked around, and 
one by one, many incidents in her 
troubled life passed through ‘her 
memory as she contrasted them 
with what life might have been 
in this peaceful country. Was a 
peaceful life possible still? No, it 
could not be. She thought once 
more: of Stephen’s offer, and how 
with all kindness she must give 
him firmly to understand that the 
thing he proposed was wildly im- 
possible. Looking at her calm face 
opposite him, turned in the direc- 
tion of the declining sun, the brother 
of the man: about whom she was 
thinking not unkindly, concluded 
that she was absorbed in the quiet 
beauty of the scene, and forbore to 
disturb her meditations. Had she 
possessed the telepathic gifts which 
the Count had that morning dis- 
claimed to Mr Quickset, and seen 
who arrived at Charing Cross as 
they arrived at Norport, these 
meditations would have been much 
more uneasy. But her presenti- 
ment of evil was perhaps due to 
the appearance of this new factor 
on the'scene. 

Her mother also was engaged, 
with a seriousness unusual to her, 
in comparing past and present; 
but the future, with its urgent 
demand for a predetermined line 
of behaviour, occupied a larger 
place in her active mind. How 
would Mrs Millerby. that was, 
Gertrude Dickson that had been, 
receive her? They had been Julia 
and Gertie when -last they parted, 
two girls together in a Yorkshi 
parsonage. Gertie’s father had 
been very kind to Julia—had 
taken her up when her father 
and her mother died, and treated 
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her as if she had been his own 
daughter. She had repaid this 
kindness by supplanting her cousin 
Gertie in the affections of the 
Squire’s son, and making a run- 
away marriage with him. A run- 
away marriage it had to be, for 
the breaking off of his engage- 
ment with Gertie might have 
brought to light certain little arts 
by which she had poisoned his 
mind against her friend. Gertie 
and she had not met since. Mrs 
Brockley had intended to recog- 
nise her long-lost friend ‘in Mrs 
Millerby with surprise, coming to 
her house simply as the mother 
of a celebrated stranger. All the 
dramatic details of the recognition 
had been skilfully planned. She 
would say something to wake the 
curiosity of her hostess; it would 
come out that she knew Alder- 
beck—that her first husband came 
from there—that she was Julia 
Dickson; but Julia repentant, 
cured of her girlish folly, taught 
by age how badly she had behaved, 
longing for forgiveness and the 
renewal of early friendship. For- 
giveness could not be difficult, 
seeing that no harm had been 
done. But Stephen’s accidental 
disclosure, and his mother’s sub- 
sequent guess, had spoiled the little 
‘comedy. Mrs Millerby, acting on 
the hint that Mrs Brockley was 
an old friend, had written a long 
and friendly letter, wondering 
whether she could be Julia Dick- 
son, and showing the utmost 
willingness to let by-gones be 
. by-gones. They were to meet 
now as Gertie and Julia recon- 
ciled, and Mrs Brockley had to 
prearrange her attitude for this 
situation. How much of her past 
life would she reveal? How much 
conceal? What colour give to the 
whole? How represent her present 
position in society? How give her 
old provincial friend to understand 
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that she moved in the very highest 
circles in the metropolis? Not as 
the neglected mother of a celebrity 
would Julia of the town pose to 
Gertrude of the country; but as a 
lady who had seen much of the 
world, and was a welcome guest, 
on her own merits, in the haunts 
of intellect and fashion. But she 
must collect herself for a supreme 
effort, and therefore the brilliant 
conversationalist was silent, medi- 
tating a few telling impromptus, 
during the journey from Norport 
to Hardhill, assigning fatigue as the 
cause for her silence. The sooth- 
ing motion of the carriage, after 
the jolting of the railway, was an 
excuse for leaning back, shutting 
her eyes and seeming to doze. ' 

And Miss Douglass? She also 
had her reasons for answering 
Hugh’s remarks briefly, as if too 
tired and too much occupied with 
the passing scenery to be disposed 
to talk. Not without a purpose 
had she borne with Mrs Brockley 
so meekly, and ingratiated herself 
with such persistent art. There 
was more of the same work be- 
fore her, if she was to secure the 
man who had fallen into her hands 
when she least expected him and 
after she had given him up as 
irretrievably gone. The reader 
may remember a certain anonymous 
letter which reached Mrs Millerby 
touching the character of her in- 
vited guests. Her folly in having 
penned the document was now an 
angry sore in Fanny’s memory. 
She was madly incensed against 
Hugh when she wrote it. It was 
just after Grace had refused him, 
and he had virtually refused her, 
and she had caught with bitter 
spite at the first means of annoy- 
ing him that presented itself. 
How could she so have lost her 
temper and forgotten her self- 
respect? She suffered for it now. 
What had become of the hateful 
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thing? Had Mrs Millerby kept 
it? She evidently had not acted 
upon it. The hand no doubt was 
disguised ; but the writer was so 
beside herself at the moment with 
vindictive rage, that she had not 
taken much pains to make the 
disguise perfect. Her acceptance 
of Mrs Millerby’s invitation was 
carefully written; there was not 
much fear of suspicion arising from 
a comparison with it. But Hugh 
was tolerably familiar with her 
hand. Would she show the anony- 
mous slander to him? If he had 
known of it already, he was cer- 
tain to have mentioned it. Mrs 
Millerby perhaps did not wish to 
annoy him, and would say nothing 
about it. They could hardly tax 
her with it directly. If they did, 
of course she would deny ; but they 
could hardly do that merely on 
the ground of similarity of hand- 
writing. At any rate she must do 
her utmost to avert all suspicion 


by appearing excessively friendly 


with the strangers. If she were 
on very cordial terms with Mrs 
Brockley—and she thanked her 
stars that she had so far succeeded 
in putting herself into the har- 
ridan’s good books—it would never 
occur to Mrs Millerby that she 
could possibly be the anonymous 
libeller. What she most feared 
was Hugh’s clever inquisitiveness. 
‘He had detected her other per- 
formance in the same line. His 
suspicion would probably turn on 
her at once as a person against 
whom a previous conviction was 
on record, if he heard anything of 
it. Fanny grew hot with shame 
and mortification as she thought of 
this, and she looked at the man 
sitting by her side, and felt that 
she could hate him. Was he worth 
all this trouble? If the engage- 
ment was broken off after all, she 
could consoie herself with this as 
she had consoled herself before 


in similar disappointments. A 


all, she was independent of men, 


But to be caught in such a trick, 
It was a humiliation she must 
strain every nerve to avoid. 


Meantime the poor man little 


dreamt what was passing in his 
fair companion’s mind. If she had 
known what was passing in his, 
it would not have improved her 
temper. For he had just caught 
himself wishing that it were Grace 
Quickset that he was bringi 


home with him, and he had sup 
pressed the wish with an effort 


and a sigh that was almost audible, 
But, fortunately, we capnot read 
one another’s hearts, and the Mil- 
lerby carriage bowled its four 
inmates along to all outward seem- 
ing like any other pleased party 
of visitors to a country house. 
There was nothing to show their 


inward discomfort as they swept - 


past the neat porter’s lodge, and 
up to the portico, into which Mrs 
Millerby ran to welcome them at 
the first sound of the carriage 
wheels. 

Mrs Millerby gave her visitors a 
most cordial reception. The un- 
affected warmth of her greeting 
in fact quite upset Mrs Brockley’s 
programme of theatrical speeches. 
It takes two actresses to make a 
good scene. 

‘¢And it is really you, Julia,” 
she said, holding her at arm’s 
length. ‘‘I think I should have 
known you if we had met in the 
street.”’ 

‘¢T should have known you at 


once anywhere,’ Mrs _ Brockley 


answered. Then in a stage whis- 
per she. added, ‘‘And you have 
really: forgiven your poor Julia?” 
‘Of course I have. 
years and years ago. Run away 
in and have some tea. You 
must be tired to death. 
is this the famous ‘Jane Mar 
joram’?”’ she asked in a voice of 
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kindly respect, turning to Miss 
Douglas. 

Hugh hastened forward to cor- 
rect the mistake. ‘‘ Well, I am 
yery glad to see you both,’’ said 
the simple lady. ‘‘As you are 
poth very distinguished and very 
handsome, neither of you can com- 
plain. But I should not have 
been so precipitate, should I ?’’ 

Miss Douglas, perhaps, was not 
as pleased as she might have 
been at this compliment to the in- 
tellectuality of her appearance ; but 
Mrs Millerby made amends with 
such tact, and seemed so willing to 
approve of her son’s choice, that 
she could not take offence. Only 
one disagreeable thing was said 
at tea, and that was by Mrs 
Brockley. r 

“To think, Julia,’’ Mrs .Miller- 
by said, ‘‘ that we should not have 
met since we were girls, and that 
now I should be welcoming my 
son’s wife. It makes us feel old, 
does it not ?”’ 

“Yes,” said.Mrs Brockley, and 
could not resist the temptation to 
add in the same tone of tender 
regret-—‘‘and she is older than 
we were then too.’’ 

‘She has much more sense, I 
am certain, at any rate,’’ Mrs 


‘ Millerby said promptly. 


Fanny was irritated, and had it 
on the tip of her tongue to retort 
on Mrs Brockley that sense does 
not always come with old age, but 
she refrained, and laughed pleas- 
antly, and only said, ‘‘ We can’t 
all look as much under our age as 
Mrs Brockley, who is always taken 
for her daughter’s sister,” an auda- 
cious compliment which gave a 
much more agreeable turn to the 
conversation. 

They were quite a merry party 
at dinner. If Stephen had any 
bad news to communicate to Mrs 
Rorke, he reserved it, and she was 
a cheerful as the others, and quite 
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won the heart of Mrs Millerby 


‘who was rejoiced to have both her 


sons with her in such pleasant com- 
pany. Mrs Brockley quite dazzled 
Mr Millerby with her descriptions 
of the scenery and architecture of 
the Ganges, to which she rapidly 
passed from a humorous narrative 
of her sufferings on the original 
railway. He did not turn his back 
on her as Mr Raspian had done. 
He listened with much appearance 
of interest and many interjections 
of admiration at the pictures that 
poured from her eloquent tongue. 
And when the scenery was ex- 
hausted, he drew her out about 
missionary enterprise, which was 
perhaps nearer his heart. Mrs 
Brockley had not much love for 
missionaries, but she judged it pru- 
dent to dissemble, and delighted 
this munificent subscriber to mis- 
sions with glowing accounts of the 
progress they were making in parts 
of India where she had or professed 
to have been. There was indeed 
one stage at which she threw a 
slight gloom over the table. Mr 
Millerby spoke seriously of the 
comet, and Mrs Brockley pulled so 
long a face, and agreed with such 
lugubrious emphasis that it was 
well to be prepared, that an awk- 
ward pause occurred in the conver- 
sation. But Stephen intervened, 
and laughed,so confidently at the 
idea of danger that the prudent lady 
considered it safe to recover her 
spirits, more particularly as she 
observed a humorous twinkle in old 
Mr. Millerby’s eye. Hugh also re- 
marked the twinkle, and recalled 
it afterwards when circumstances 
enabled him to conjecture what it 
signified. 

After dinner, Stephen proposed 
that they should walk up to the 
observatory, and have a look at . 
the comet through a telescope. 


Mrs Millerby protested that the 
ladies must be too tired; but 
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Mrs Brockley declared that a 
walk on such a sweet moonlight 
night would be most refreshing, 
and was so girlishly eager to go, 
that the younger generation could 
not confess to fatigue. 
go with you,’’ Mrs Millerby said. 
‘¢] often climb up with Stephen 
after dinner, when the evening is 
fine; but it is very steep, and I 
have to take a good many rests by 
the way.”’ Mr Millerby retired 
quietly to his study. 

The observatory stood on the 
hill behind the house, a large 
square tower, something like a 
Border peel, a conspicuous object 
in the landscape.. A winding 
path, with here and there a flight 
of steps, led up to it. Fanny 
offered to race Hugh to the top, 
and these two started in front 
with the keys. The others climbed 
up in a more leisurely way, with 
many a halt to look back across 
the plain, bathed in moonlight to 
where the furnaces of Norport 
blazed and leaped through the 
smoke. ‘They could see the whole 
area of the smoke, with its great 
rolling banks, from the height on 
which they stood; to the left of 
it, softly gleaming reaches of the 
river—to the right, the broader 
sheet of the waters of the estuary. 
High above all streamed the comet, 
somewhat paled by the light of 
the moon, but still distinctly vis- 
ible. Mrs Brockley, all breathless 
as she was with the steep ascent, 
gasped out a whole dictionary of 
adjectives in admiration of the 
scene. 

“‘It is very fine,” said Mrs 
Millerby ; ‘‘ but we are not quite 
so nimble as we were, Julia. We 
should have thought more of a 
race to the top once upon a time.”’ 

And the two old women fell to 
reminiscences of scrambles and 
tomboyades when they were girls 
together at Alderbeck. These re- 


“‘T will 
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collections made them feel quite 
young again, and they became go 
absorbed in them, as they sat on 
one of the steps, that Mrs Rorke ° 
had an opportunity of speaking to 
Stephen about her brother. 

‘¢T hope he has gone back to 
Vienna,” she said. ‘Did you 
find out at the hotel where he had 
gone ?’”’ : 

‘*No. He only told them to 
send any letters that came to him 
to the Pantheon Club.” 

The fact was that Stephen had 
got news of the so-called Count’s 
whereabouts that morning, but he 
hesitated to tell his sister. He 
had, as the principal secretary, 
received a letter from Quickset 
that morning about the lecture. 
It was incidentally mentioned that 
Count Ramassy had kindly under- 
taken to assist him with his illus- 
trations, and Quickset asked a 
platform ticket for him. Stephen 
thus knew that the Count was at 
Slagsalve, and had not gone back 
to Vienna; but why, he asked 
himself, should Mrs Rorke be 
worried about her brother’s move- 
ments? He would take the scape- 
grace in hand himself. At first 
he thought of running down to 
Slagsalve to see him, and had 
actually taken a ticket for that 
purpose when a better idea occurred 
to him. He wrote to Quickset 
enclosing the desired platform 
ticket, and said that if Count 
Ramassy would come up to Nor- 
port, he would show him the 
platform and the hall, and arrange 
with him as to the best position ~ 
for the screen on which the illus- 
trations would be thrown. Stephen 
calculated that in this way he 
would get a private interview with 
the Count without exciting any 
suspicion. He suggested three 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon 
as a convenient time for him, and 
hinted at the amount of business 
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falling upon him as secretary as 
an excuse for fixing an hour. His 
intention was to insist that the 
Count should have urgent business 
at home and take his departure 
at once. If there was any diffi- 
culty about getting a substitute 
for him as assistant to Quickset, 
Stephen would volunteer himself. 

This plan seemed so promising 
that Stephen thought he could 
manage to dispose of the trouble- 
some Count without giving Mrs 
Rorke any farther anxiety on the 
subject. He therefore prevari- 
cated when she expressed some 
fear whether he had not imposed 
on his mother, who was too easily 
imposed on. 

‘It is a very rash and foolish 
freak,” Stephen said. “I don’t 
know what can have posse’sed the 
boy, for he is little more than a 
boy. But if he should turn up 
again in this character, just leave 
him to me. I think I can make 
him listen to reason.”” Mrs Rorke 
was reassured and grateful. 


That evening, before they went 
to bed, the two old friends, Julia 
and Gertrude, had a long talk 
together in Mrs Brockley’s bed- 
room. 

‘This is quite like old times, 
Julia,” Mrs Millerby said, when 
she went in. 

“Yes, dearie; the old times. 
It makes me sad sometimes to 
think what a wicked girl I was 
then.”’ 

“Oh no, Julia; you were not 
worse than other girls. Girls 
are very thoughtless. I am some- 
times glad I have no girls, and 
yet I can’t help wishing that I had 
had just one.’ 

**You are very fortunate in your 
sons, Gertie,’’ Mrs Brockley said, 
with a sigh. 

**You have a son too, Stephen 
tells me. I wish I had thought of 
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asking you to bring him. I am 
sure I should have been so glad to 
see him. Stephen says he was 
such a nice boy when he was at 
Cambridge.” 

‘¢Thank you dearie. You were 
always so kind... But he is 
abroad. He was very clever, quite 
the pride of the school, best in 
every class. And it gave him no 
trouble. His master used to say 
that he seemed to drink in know- 
ledge by the pores of his skin. 
But he is rather wild, I am afraid. 
I wish he were like yours, dearie.’” 

‘Why did you never write to 
me, Julia?”’ asked Mrs Millerby, 
musing. 

‘« Well, to tell the truth, dearie, 
I didn’t know that you would care 
to hear from me.”’ 

‘*Wasn’t it strange that Stephen 
should meet you at Cambridge, 
and fall in love with Cecilia? He 
has told me all about it, now. 
Poor fellow! He must have been 
very fond of her. Do you know 
that it was very stupid of me to 
mistake Miss Douglas for her? If 
I had looked for a moment and 
remembered, I might very easily 
have known. But one is so flut- 
tered and stupid when one has to 
receive so many strangers at once.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; she is like her father. 
You might have recognised her by 
him. Much more like him than 
me.”’ 

‘«It’s notthat I was thinking of. 
But Stephen has a photograph of 
a face like a saint’s in his bedroom. 
I had always thought it was an 
ideal ; but when I saw Cecilia with 
her bonnet off, I recognized the 
features at once.’’ 

‘‘How strange!’’ cried Mrs 
Brockley. ‘‘I remember that 
photograph being taken at Cam- 
bridge. I remember the photog- 
rapher begged her to let him pose 
her as a saint, and she refused, but 
I persuaded her to let him doit.’ 
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‘«She is very nice so, unassum- 
ing. You would never think to 
see her sitting so quietly that she 
was so famous. She would have 
made Stephen very happy, and 
me too. I wish she had been my 
daughter-in-law, Julia.” 

‘* You like her better than Fanny 
Douglas ?’”’ 

‘« This is between ourselves, you 
know, Julia, and it must not go 
further ; but, between ourselves, I 
do like her a good deal better than 
Hugh’s choice. Not but what she 
is very nice in her way too, and I 
daresay quite the sort of wife for 
Hugh—very clever and sharp and 
witty, and able to talk about every- 
thing—only———”’ 

**Yes my dear, I think I know 
what you mean. 
louder and more forward than 
Cecilia. You would think she was 
a much more famous woman than 
Ciss from the share she takes in 
the conversation.” 

‘¢ I don’t know how it is, but she 
strikes me somehow as not being 
quite sincere. She has such a 
satirical way when she speaks of 
other people. I don’t feel at ease 
with her somehow asI did at 
once .with your daughter. Jane 
Marjoram! What a pretty name! 
I am really quite in love with Jane 
Marjoram.”’ 

‘‘It was my suggestion,’’ said 
Mrs Brockley. ‘I often make 
suggestions to Cecilia; and she 
always takes them, though she 
sometimes gives them a turn of 
her own. She is‘ not in the least 
conceited.”’ 

‘*No, I am sure she is not, I 
thought I recognised my father in 
‘The Yorkshire Vicar.’ ”’ 

**Quite right; it was intended 
for him.”’ 

‘Was it indeed? How very 
curious! Of course it was you 
who told her about him. It 
was a dear portrait of the old 


She is much . 
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man, true to the life. How nic 
now 
‘* Cecilia finds me very usefultp 


” ” 
! as 


her in her novels. I sometimes 
say to her that she should put me 
on the title-page as joint author; — 
only, of course, it is an assumed 
name, and nobody knows. I haye 
seen so much of the world, you 
know, dearie.”’ 

‘«She is not very happily mar- 
ried, I am sorry to hear,’’ said Mrs 
Millerby, after a pause, during 
which she thought of the anony. 
mous letter she had received about 
her old friend’s knowledge of the 
world, and what Stephen said 
about it. ‘‘I am sorry to think 
that she should not be happily 
married.”’ ae 

‘No my dear,”’ said Mrs Brock. - 
ley, with a certain hardness in her 
tones, and an artificial sigh. ‘It 
was rather an unfortunate 
for poor Cecilia. He has not been 
a good husband to her, and I am 
sure she deserved a good husband, 
A very accomplished man _ too, 
very highly connected, and very | 
fond of conversation with intel — 
lectual women—but that was before 
the marriage.” 

‘¢ He lives abroad now, does he 
not?’’ Mrs Millerby had a natural 
curiosity for further particulars 
and tried gently and timidly to 
draw her old friend out. 

‘¢Yeshe has not been home for 
some years. They did not get on 
well together, I don’t know how 
it was, dearie,’’ she said assuming 
a more confidential tone. “It 
must have been a love-match, you 
know, for Cecilia had no money.” 
(Mrs Brockley did not think it 
necessary to mention that she lived 
in good style in the early years of 
her widowhood while her money 
lasted, and that a suitor might 
possibly have been mistaken as to 
the extent of her means,) “He 
must have been in love with het- 
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self, But somehow he seemed to 


- tire of her very soon after the 


He was a man of the 
world, and a very selfish man. 
Ah, you don’t know what they 
are, dearie. They are very selfish, 
and want a great deal of their own 
way. I think could have managed 
him; but then she wouldn’t take 
my advice, but was angry and dis- 
contented when he began to neglect 
her and go after other society— 
women’s society, and not always 
of the best. He was very rude to 
me too, when I tried to make 
peace between them, and behaved 
like a brute, my dear—like a per- 
fect brute. I can’t tell you how 
rude he was.”’ 

“So they are separated,’’ said 
Mrs Millerby, sympathetically. 

“Well, it’s not a legal separa- 
tion, you know, it’s asort of mutual 
consent. Cecilia has a temper of 
her own, and can say very cutting 
things when she is angry, though 
you would not think it to look at 
her, and one day he went so far as 
tosay that he had been a fool to 
tie himself down, and that he had 
been taken in by a—but I needn’t 
tell you what he said. They had 
a dreadful quarrel, my dear—lI 
shall never forget it to my dying 
day—and very angry words were 
said. She was very contemptuous 
tohim, and I said to her that I 
did not think any man could be 
expected to stand it; but I got no 
thanks for my interference, I can 
tell you.”’ 

Mrs Millerby shook her head 
over this sad story. 

**She said she had endured more 
from him than any woman ought 
to endure. He was free to go 


‘ when he pleased, if he complained 
of being tied down, and she asked 
him how much money he expected 
his wife to bring him, and offered 
tomake him an annual allowance, 
and let him be as free as he was 
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before. It was done in the most 
contemptuous way, my dear, and 
I wonder he didn’t sink into the 
earth with shame. But he only 
laughed, and said she was not to 
get rid him on such terms, and he 
stayed on and behaved most .dis- 
agreeably to both of us for some 
time. We lived on “the Continent 
mostly, at different places where 
he could gamble; but once when 
we were in London he got into 
some trouble, which made living 
there very uncomfortable for him. 
She positively refused to accom- 
pany him abroad, but she again 
offered him an allowance, and hé 
was mean enough to take it this 
time. He had always been taunt- 
ing her, in that polite way which is 
so provoking; with not putting the . 
law in force against him, and pro- 
tecting her earnings ; and she~ told 
him quietly, when he went away 
at last, that if ever he came back 
she would take steps to protect 
herself. It is very sad, dearie, is 
it not? Women have a great deal 
to put up with. You don’t know 
what men are here in the ‘coun- 
try.” 

Mrs Millerby was silent for a 
time, but presently she said, ‘It 
must be very painful living apart 
from one’s husband in such cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

‘« Yes, dearie. And then people 
will say nasty things, you know.”’ 

‘«Somebody was actually at the 
trouble to write to me before you 
came.”’ 

‘¢What !’’ cried Mrs Brockley, 
sharply ; ‘‘ who was that ?”’ 

Mrs Millerby was frightened at 
her own indiscretion. ‘*I «don’t 
know, my. dear. It was anony- 
mous, I oughtn’t to have told 
you. I wouldn’t have mentioned 
it if it had made any impression 
on me. It did perhaps, as you 
can understand, stagger me a little 
at first; but as soon as Stephen 
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told me something that made me 
guess who you were, I knew it 
must be false.”’ 

‘*That was very kind of you, 
dearie. You always were very 
kind. What did this stabber in 
the dark say ?”’ 

** Oh, only Something about Mrs 
Rorke living apart from her hus- 
band. I really forget. It has 
quite passed from niy mind, and 
now I know how ill-natured and 
untrue it must have been.”’ 

**T should like to see it. If I 
could find out who wrote that——”’ 
* ©] don’t know what I have done 


CHAPTER 


We left Count Ramassy on Tues- 
day evening triumphant and elated 
at the prospect of future and com- 
plete triumph. He began to be- 
lieve in himself as‘a man of destiny. 
Everything seemed to play into his 
hands. There must be some charm 
about him to blind people. He 
almost lost the sense of being an 
impostor. If he was not the Count 
that he pretended to be, he was a 
much greater man—Fortune’s mys- 
terious favourite, whom nothing 
could cross or defeat. He even 
had a physical feeling of expanded 
being; there was a sensation in 
his head as if his brain had burst 
the ordinary limits of the cranium. 
He had never felt his intellect so 
clear and strong to devise, organise, 
and combine. 

He suspected a trap at once in 
Stephen Millerby’s letter, and de- 
clined to go up to Norport to 
arrangé with him about the lecture. 
The excuse he formed was prompt- 
ed by his new-born sense of dignity 
and greatness. 

‘« These local men are so trouble- 
some,” he said to Quickset, with 
quiet loftiness. ‘‘ They make such 
a fuss about small details. It is 


with it dear. 


to-morrow. But it is really not 


worth taking any trouble about, | 
It is too bad of me to have men. 


tioned such a_ disagreeable thi 
the last thing before saying 
night. But I must say good night 
now, dear. It is selfish of me to 
keep you talking so late, when you 
must be so tired—with the original 
railway, too.” . 

Mrs Millerby mentally resolved 
to burn the document if she could 
find it. She was too scrupulous 
to say that she had put it in the 
fire at once. 


XXXIX. 


really quite unnecessary to make 
all that prearrangement. As if 
you had never given a lecture with 
illustrations before, and as if the 
position of the screen could not be 
settled in Jess than five minttes! 
We can look in and do it any day.” 

Quickset was not a man to leave 
such details to the chances. of the 
moment. He liked to have every- 
thing prearranged and clearly in 
his mind. ‘* We might have a 


trial of the lantern on the spot on 


Thursday evening,”’ he said, ‘¢ when 
the hall is clear.”’ 

‘* Certainly,” the Count said. 
‘‘On Thursday evenirig I am at 
your service. But to make a 
special journey on purpose—the 
idea is preposterous, and could 


only have occurred to the brain 


of a local secretary.” 

Quickset laughed, and agreed 
with him. 

On Wednesday morning he met 
with a little check, and was some- 
what surprised to find how irritable 
he was in the very height of his 
confidenee. Miss Quickset did not 


walk in the gardens before break-’ 


fast. Although the Exchange news 
was favourable—and he opened the 
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r with a haughty confidence 
‘that it must be so—he chafed 
when she did not come. There 
had been a further fall at the close 
of the market, but even that did 
not compensate. He was not rich 
enough to feel much more elation 
at seeing that his £40,000 must 
now be doubled, than he had felt 
at the first tidings of what seemed 
to him unbounded wealth. On the 
other hand, he hungered for the 
company of his mistress with a 

jon which all the wealth of 
London could not have quenched. 
The little that we want is always 
greater than the much that we 
have, however much it may be. He 
raged within himself like a despot 
crossed. She must be brought to 
his feet. The man of destiny felt 
as if life would not be worth hav- 
ing without her. 

In the midst of his imperious 
irritation, Fortune seemed to whis- 
per that so it must be—that the 
destiny of this favourite child must 
not be marred and left incomplete ; 
and a few minutes after he went 
in, it seemed as if this sublime con- 
fidence were justified. He met 
Grace as she came down-stairs, and 
exchanged a few words with her in 
alow fone. She laughed when he 
asked her whether she had thought 
of what he had said, and escaped 
with a hurried promise to tell him 
what she thought of it when the 
comet had passed. This promise 
transported him with hope. 

An hour later Fortune tried the 
nerve of her favourite with a fright 
which almost startled him out of 
his faith in her protection. A tel- 
égram came from Bob Douglas: 
“T advise you to buy in at once. 
I am afraid of a corner.’’ The 
Count had not the least idea of 
what a ‘‘corner’’ meant; but he 
sent a telegram at once with in- 
structions to buy in, and lulled the 
Occasional pangs of suspense with 


’ 


the mechanical exercise of painting 
slides for Quickset’s magic-lantern. 
Outwardly he seemed unconcerned 
enough, and chatted in an easy 
tone with Quickset as to what 
could be the meaning of a ‘cor- 
ner.” And inwardly his confidence 
was on the whole loftily sustained, 
thgugh keen shafts of misgiving 
shot through him now and then. 
It must come right. He could 
never break down after he had 
gone so far. 

And it did come right.. In an 
hour and a half he was relieved 
from his suspense. But with the 
good news came a very disquieting 
item, a bitter element in his cup 
of joy. The first lines of the tele- 
gram lifted him off his feet, and 
almost dizzied him with triumph. 
It was some time before he could 
read the conclusion of the tele- 
gram; but when he did, on a sud- 
den fear that perhaps it might 
declare the first to be an illusion, 
his feelings underwent a change. 
The whole document ran as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Have bought in. You 
net eighty-five thou. Not bad for 
beginner. Rorke here sends con- 
gratulations. Wishes see you.”’ 

Rorke in London! A sudden 
pain caught him at the heart. 
How had Rorke found out about 
the speculation? What did he 
want? What had he come to Lon- 
don for? Why did he wish to 
see him? For a moment the im- 
postor felt the impostor again all 
over, trembling at the fear of 
detection, abject. But the panic 
did not continue long. Confidence 
in his destiny reasserted itself. 
The tide which had gone back with 
a sudden rush, returned in greater 
volume than ever, as the sea re- 
cedes in an earthquake to mount 
again with increased impetus. 
‘*The fellow must be squared,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘ That, no 
doubt, is what he wants—a share 
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of the spoil. He shall have it— 
a little or more; perhaps enough 
to make up for his disappointment 
about the quicksilver business. I 
must see him and make it all 
right.” 

There was one reason the less 
for staying on at Slagslave, that 
Grace had promised to give him 
an answer. Perhaps it was best 


to leave her to herself for a day’ 


or two. He resolved to start for 
London at once. Her half-serious 
promise would certainly become a 
more binding obligation if heshowed 
her that he took it seriously. He 
contrived to whisper to her before 
he went, that he was going away 
so as to leave her more perfectly 
free to decide. 

To Quickset he simply pleaded 
urgent business in London as his 
excuse for a sudden change of 
plan. Everything was now ready 
for the lecture. He would be back 
on the evening of next day (Thurs- 
day) for the proposed rehearsal of 
the illustrations. He could do 
another slide or two on Friday if 
it were wanted. 

Quickset .hought that the ur- 
gent business was connected with 
the lucky speculation, and begged 
the Count not to hurry back on 
his account. He could easily find 
a substitute. He was infinitely 
obliged to the Count for the trouble 
he had taken, but there was not 
the least difficulty about that. 

But the Count insisted. It was 
an honour he would not let slip, 
a thing to remember with pride 
to the end of his life. He would 
on no account give it up, unless 
Mr Quickset wished him. If Mr 
Quickset was satisfied of his com- 
petence, he would certainly act as 
his assistant on such a memorable 
occasion. It would give him not 
the least trouble to get back by 
the following evening. His busi- 
ness would not take more than 
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half an hour, only, it required 
personal presence. ' 
Before he went, the Count 
graphed to the Grand Hotel at 
Norport to engage a private room 
and two bedrooms. It was Quick. 
set’s intention to remain at the 
Slagsalve Hotel, and travel up and 
down to the meetings. He doubted 
whether he could stand the smoke 
of Norport night and day. 
might not be able to lecture. The 
Count, however, announced his jp- 
tention to Quickset of trying what 
life was like in so smoky an atmo- 
sphere. He engaged two bed 
rooms, because he said Mr Quick. 
set might find it convenient to 
sleep in Norport on the night after 
the lecture ; and he would like to 
be able to place a room at his 
disposal. 
The Count’s brain was singu- 
larly clear and active when 
took his seat in the train for Lon- 
don; and in his confident antici- 
pations and plans for the future, 
a very happy thought occurred to 
him. The motion of the train in 
starting seemed to suggest it. It 
was a plan for getting Grace into 
his power. Could he not somehow 
contrive to get charge of her after 
the lecture on Friday to conduct 
her to Slagsalve, conduct her as if 
by mistake to the wrong platform, 
and put her with himself into a train 
going in the opposite direction? 
This was the idea that flashed 
into his mind, and his imagination 
fastened on it with delight, and 
revelled in picturing how he would 
calm her fears when she found 
they were not going to Slagsalve, 
and with burning eloquence per. 
suade her to share his destiny. 
She could not refuse him. 
must win. It would be some time 
before she discovered the mistake. 
He would keep her in close talk 
till they reached Darlington, per ~ 
haps. . He himself might be the 
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first to suggest that they must 
have got into the wrong train. 
She would be startled at first, per- 

She might suspect a 
trick. But he would join her and 
go beyond her in deploring his 
blunder. He would do this with 
such vehemence that she must 
believe him. He would offer to 
do anything to save her reputa- 
tion. She would weep, and say 
that he must take her back to her 
father. He would solemnly engage 
to perform this duty, but they 
could not return that night. What 
was to be done? There was only 
one way in which her honour could 
be saved. He would take her to 
the nearest hotel and leave her 
there; and for himself, what mat- 
tered it what became of him, since 
by his stupidity he*had compro- 
mised the happiness of the woman 
who was dearer to him than life ? 
What was his poor life worth? 
He had fairly forfeited it, and he 
must pay the forfeit. He would 
take her back to her father, and 
prove the truth of his story in the 
only way that could silence all 
evil-speaking tongues. She would 
exclaim against this, and by de- 
grees he would bring home to her 
that there was only one way in 
which both her honour and his life 
could be preserved. She must 
throw in her lot with his. Then 
he would speak to her so that her 
heart should be as wax in the fire 
of his eloquence. 

The idea intoxicated him, and 
in imagination his burning elo- 
quence was irresistible. He was 
wrapt in the imaginary scene when 
the train stopped at Norport, and 
the bustle of the throng on the 
platforms recalled him to waking 
reality. Could the scheme be real- 


ised? He looked at the platforms, 
and thought of the passages that 
led tothem. It could only be a 
question of turning to right or to 
left at some point; and what could 
be easier than to make the wrong 
turning in a confused crowd? He 
would study the approaches when 
he came back. If there was only 
one train leaving at the time, it 
would be more difficult, because 
the crowd might all be going one 
way. But if there were crossing 
trains—he fished Bradshaw hur- 
riedly out of his bag, saying to 
himself that if there were crossing . 
trains at a suitable hour, he would 
accept the’ fact as a sure omen of 
success. Yes; there it was. The 
finger-pointing of destiny was un- 
mistakable. Trains crossed at 
Norport forty minutes after the 
hour fixed for the commencement 
of the lecture, one going to Slag- 
salve, the other—the way that he 
wished. The scheme was com- 
plete ! 

The scheme was complete. It 
remained only to devise some plan 
by which he might be intrusted 
with the charge of escorting Grace 
to the station. In the excited 
state of his brain the clever 
schemer was not longin making , 
the requisite combination. What - 
this combination was we shall see. 
The Count had no doubt of its 
practicability. The web was all 
woven, every detail clear in his 
mind, and he lay back and went 
peacefully to sleep: As he closed 
his eyes the thought of Rorke and 
what he wanted came back, but it 
fell upon his slumbering senses as 
softly as a ball of thistle-down on 
a quiet sheltered pool. He only 
said to himself dreamily that the 
man must be squared. 








While the Count was speeding 
towards London to see and square 
the brother-in-law who had ap- 
peared thus unexpectedly to in- 
crease his difficulty, this new agent 
in the situation was on his way to 
Norport. We must explain what 
induced him to go in search of 
the Count while the Count was 
in search of him. 

Our readers may remember that 
Mrs Brockley wrote to Mr Darby 
Rorke as soon as she knew that 
her son was in London under a 
false name. She had not a good 
opinion of her son-in-law, and 
when she wrote she strongly sus- 
pected that Rorke was at the bot- 
tom of the mischief. And she did 
not express this suspicion by way 
of insinuation; she accused her 
son-in-law roundly of leading the 
youth astray. He had been poor 
Tom’s evil genius. Could he not 
at his age have found some more 
worthy occupation than corrupting 
the mind of a boy who promised 
to be a credit to all that knew 
him? He had ruined her daugh- 
ter’s peace ; could he not be content 
without bringing her son to shame. 


‘ and her own grey hairs with sorrow : 


to the grave? Mrs Brockley was 
almost as voluble in written as in 
spoken composition, and she cursed 
the supposed criminal bitterly and 
at length. 

Now Mr Rorke considered that 
it was due to his birth and breed- 
ing as a gentleman to take all 
things coolly, and never to lose his 
temper. But this was something 
too much for any artificial system 
of equanimity. It was the first 
news he had had of Master Tom’s 
personation of an Austrian noble- 
man, and also the first news he had 
had about the business with which 
he had commissioned the ingenious 
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CHAPTER XL. 













youth. He had been impatient 
about it for days, when Mrs Brock. 
ley’s letter came. Now if this 

precious young scamp was mas. 

querading as Count Ramassy, what 

progress had been made? He was 

bound to take some action within 

a limited time—bound to show at 

least that he could bring capital 

to bear on the work, otherwise the 

concession lapsed. Most likely the ° 
young blackguard had pretended 

that the concession had been made 

to himself, and had somehow rais- 

ed money on it. 

‘¢ What a fool I was,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ to send him on such - 
an errand! And I took such 
trouble in priming him too! | 
now see why he entered into the 
thing with such deuced earnest- 
ness. And he picked it up fast 
too.” 

Rorke’s reflections were broken 
by volleys of expletives. He 
read Mrs Brockley’s letter again, 
and was almost choked with 
passion. 

‘‘T lead him astray! I his evil 
genius! The oldhag! Me! Her © 
d——d boy has swindled me out 
of the best chance I ever had im 
my life. By God! I will clap him 
in jail as a common swindler.” 

But great as was Rorke’s anger 
against his mother-in-law, and furi- 
ous as he was for revenge on her 
son, he was still more stimulated - 
by anxiety about the fate of the 
concession itself. There might still 
be time to get a company 
before the stipulated date expired. 
He must go to London himself. 

It was not the first time Mr 
Rorke had been in the money mar- 
ket. He had been once too often 
before, had made a plunge, had lost. 
heavily, and been under the neces- 
sity of leaving his broker to pay. 
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It was for fear that the memory 
of this transaction might still linger 
about the Scotch Exchange that he 
had thought of employing young 
Brockley as an intermediary. He 
had calculated that the Rorke who 
had obtained the concession was 
less likely to be identified as the 
Rorke who had defaulted, if he, the 
Vienna correspondent .of an im- 
portant newspaper, sent his secre- 
tary with a copy of the concession to 
explain the circumstances. Instead 
of personating this humble official, 
young Brockley had done a per- 
sonation apparently on his own 
account. There was’ nothing left 
for Rorke but either go himself or 
give up all hope of fortune from 


the concession which he had been , 
He de- | 
He could not do ” 


lucky enough to obtain. 
cided to go. 
worse than lose the concession ; and 
that, it seemed, he would certainly 
do if he took no action., He was 
a fool, he said to himself, not to 
have risked it at first. 

Accordingly he arrived at Char- 
ing Cross on Tuesday afternoon, 
at the time when his mother-in- 


‘law and his wife, as we have seen, 


were on their way from the station 


at Norport to Hardhill. 


Mrs Brockley had mentioned 
that the pretended Count was liv- 
ing in great splendour at the St 
James’s Hotel. Mr Rorke drove 
there at once. ‘ 

The Count, as we know, had 
left, but his letters were to be 
forwarded to the Pantheon Club. 
Mr Rorke drove there, and asked 
if Count Ramassy was in the Club. 

‘No, sir; he has gone to the 
country,’’ said the hall porter. 

‘Can you give me his address?” 

ie, cir.” 

_ “Is that because you don’t know 
it? I understand his letters are 
forwarded here.”’ 

“*He left no address with me. 
He told me simply to keep any 
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letters that came for him, and that 
he would write and tell me where 
to send them. But he has not 
written.” 

Mr Rorke felt tempted to ask 
the man if he knew who this 
Count Ramassy was, but on second 
thoughts he decided that this would 
be a rough and clumsy way of ex- 
posing him. Besides, it would be 
well to know, before taking any 
such steps, what he had really done 
about the concession. Therefore 
he contented himself with thank- 
ing the porter, and directed his 
cab next to the house of Mrs 
Rorke, to see whether he could 
find any trace of the fugitive 
there. 

Mrs Rorke was not at home. 
“* Why, damme,”’ cried Mr Rorke, 
forgetting himself in his vexation, 
‘¢ where has everybody gone to?’”’ 

‘« They left this morning, sir,”’ 
the servant said, with a smile. 
‘¢If you'll wait a moment, I will 
get the address.’ And she re- 
turned with it presently: ‘Care 
of S. Millerby, Esq., Hardhill, 
Norport.”’ 

‘¢ Where is Norport, can you tell 
me?”’ 

‘*T don’t know rightly, sir. . But 
I hear Mrs Brockley say as how 
there is to be a great meeting there 
of the British Assassination, and 
they have gone to see it.”’ 

There was still one way left of 
tracing the Count, and finding out 
what he had done about the con- 
cession. Mrs Brockley had men- 
tioned in her postcript, as con- 
firming her suspicions about her 
son-in-law, that a certain Mr 
Robert Douglas, a City gentleman, 
had heard about his bubble com- 
pany. On reading the passage 
again, he observed for the first 
time that. Mrs Brockley wrote 
‘¢ your bubble company.” 

‘He must have mentioned my 
name after all,’’ Rorke reflected— 
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‘‘unless the ancient hag calls it 
mine by guess, thinking that it 
must be mine if it is a wicked 
bubble. I must find out this Mr 
Robert Douglas, and see him.”’ 

There was nothing more to be 
done that night, however. So Mr 
Rorke betook himself to a hotel, 
and searching for the name of the 
City gentleman, found it in the list 
of stockbrokers. 

Next morning he sent up his 
card to Mr Robert Douglas, stock- 
broker, and was presently admit- 
ted to an interview. ‘‘I believe 
you are acquainted with Count 
Ramassy,’’ he said. 

Mr Douglas smiled. 
that honour.”’ 

He had often heard his sister 
Fanny express her curiosity about 
Mrs Darby Rorke’s husband, and 
fully shared her suspicions about 
the Count’s relations with that 
lady. Hence he looked at his 
visitor with peculiar interest. 

Mr Rorke. was a man of very 
aristocratic appearance and pro- 
nouncedly aristocratic’ manner. 
He would have passed for a lord 
on the stage—quite the man to 
have a handsome young Count as 
a rival, and to take his revenge 
in a cool, unflinching, aristocratic 
manner. 

Mr Douglas respectfully waited 
for him to declare his business, 
with a certain pride in having 
such visitors, and a pleased con- 
sciousness of being actually within 
the circle of an aristocratic scandal, 
engaged in making that kind of 
history. 

**T understand he has mentioned 
my name to you in connection with 
a concession which I hold from the 
Austrian Government.”’ 

‘*Yes. It seems to be a very 
good thing. The Count speaks 
very highly of the value of the 
Bosnian mines. Great capability 
of development, he says. 


‘‘He had 


This was so different from: 
Mr Rorke expected, that he y 


puzzled how to proceed in his jn. 1 


quiry. What could the young fool _ 
have been doing? He had been 
pushing the thing after all, ang 

apparently not in his own name 
Mr Rorke felt as if in a maze, and 

that he must advance cautiously, 

otherwise he might injure his own 
affairs. Above all, he must see 
the young impostor before doing — 
anything. This City gentleman 

evidentiy had not the slightest 

doubt about his title. 

‘‘T am sure I am very much 
obliged to him,”’ he said, i 
slowly, so as to give himself time 
for reflection. ‘‘ There is no doubt 
it would pay to work these mines, 
There is money in them, as you 
say in the City. Everybody who 
knows the country acknowledges 
that. But I did not come to take 
up your time at present in speak 
ing about this. We may have 
more to say about it afterwards. 
In the meantime I came to ask 
your help, if you will be so kind, 
in a much smaller matter; andl 
will not detain you a moment, 
as I know that time is precious 
here.”’ 

Mr Douglas courteously signified ’ 
that he would be delighted to be 
of service. ‘‘ Why is he so deuced 
long-winded,’’ he said to himself, 
‘«if he wishes to save time? Very 
much obliged to the Count, is he? 
Eh?” Bob chuckled to himself. A 
certain dryness in Mr Rorke’s tone 
had suggested this last reflection. 

‘“‘The fact is,’’ continued 
Rorke, ‘‘I have come to London 
unexpectedly, chiefly for the pur 
pose of seeing Count Ramassy 
about this business of mine, for 
which he undertook to say a 
word, and I find that he has gon 
out of town for a few days wi 
leaving his address. I want t0 
see him as soon as possible, a 1 
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have but a few days at my dis- 
, and I thought you might 
hese he had gone.”’ Really, 
of course, Mr Rorke had expected 
no such thing, having come on 
the chance of hearing what: had 
been done in the matter of the 
concession, and he felt that he 
would be rather in a difficulty if 
Mr Douglas should ask why he 
should know Count Ramassy’s 
address. ‘‘ Mrs Rorke might have 
told me,” he added, in an indif- 
ferent tone, as Bob took a few 
seconds to think ; ‘‘ but she is also 
‘out of town. I came, as I say, 
unexpectedly.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ chuckled Bob 
to himself; ‘‘this is very good. 
The wife and he are out of town 
together, and he wants to know 
the address. Very sly to put it 
on business grounds. Of course 
he came unexpectedly. Ought I 
to tell him ? 

Aloud he said, with all the 
gravity he could command, but 
with a jocularity of tone which he 
could not entirely repress— 

“Twas just about to telegraph 
to the Count. He is a lucky 
f—— man.’’ Bob had almost 
said ‘‘ fellow,’’ but he changed it 
to‘‘man”’ as being more respect- 
ful. 

“ How ?”’ 

“ Well, strange to say, just be- 
fore you came in I had pulled off 
-for him as good a thing as has 
been done on the Exchange for 
yeats—one of the biggest things 
ever done, in fact. Within the 
last half-hour he is a richer man 
by how much, would you think? ”’ 

“T have no idea,’’ said Mr. 
Rorke, very much interested in 
this relation. 

** Kighty-five thousand.” 

“The devil he is!”’ cried the 
astonished brother-in-law. ‘‘ How 
did he manage that? The com- 
pany is not floated, is it? He has 
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been pushing the concession with 
a vengeance,’’ thought Mr Rorke. 

‘No connection with any com- 
pany,’’ said Mr Douglas. ‘It was 
with the comet that he struck oil.’’ 

‘<1 don’t understand.”’ 

‘¢ A ‘bear,’ a very bold ‘bear,’ 
but a tremendously successful one, 
as it has turned out. I netted a 
good bit myself, but I did not go 
so deep, and I did not hold on 
long enough. It would have been 
an awkWard thing, though, if he 
had been cornered. I suppose he 
is enormously rich!’’ Bob was 
thinking of the fact that he had 
held no ‘‘cover,’’ as it is called, 
from the Count—nothing to cover 
the loss which the broker would 
have had to meet if the specula- 
tion had been a failure and his 
client’s means had been _insuf- 
ficient. 

‘¢Enormously, I should say,” 
answered Mr Rorke. He would 
keep the Count up fora little at 
what seemed to be his own valu- 
ation, and decide at his leisure 
what was to be done. 

‘‘ Well, it might have taken a 
tidy fortune to get out of it if he 
had been cornered and there had 
been a rise: when the scare was 
over. I expect there will be a 
big ‘backwardation’ to pay on 
Tuesday. He is well out of it— 
precious well out of it. I believe 
I bought in just in time. Very 
sad thing about his wife,’’ added 
Bob, still pondering within him- 
self whether it would be fair to 
give the Count’s address to the 
injured husband, and wishful to 
evade the subject if possible. 

‘‘I don’t know about his do- 
mestic relations,” said Mr Rorke 
drily, inwardly much astonished, 
and curious to know how far this 
circumstantial romance had been 
carried. ‘‘ Has he a wife?”’ 

Bob remarked the dryness of 
tone. ‘‘ She died lately, I believe. 

2M 
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My sister who knows him in so- 
ciety, has told me about it. He 
was very much cut up about her 
death.’’ (‘‘It must have. been 
before the marriage that he went 
after Mrs Rorke,’’ Bob reflected. 
‘« The renewal of an old flame.’’) 

‘‘Indeed I was not aware of 
it. But about this ‘bear.’ Do 
you mean to say that he has really 
made all this money ?”’ 

«« Every penny of it. It will all 
be in his pocket next week, minus 
my little commission. A big haul, 
is it not?” . 

‘Enormous. I must say I can’t 
understand this extraordinary fall. 
The English people must have lost 
their senses. Is it the comet that 
is supposed to have done it all?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Bob, thoughtfully, 
‘the Railway Dividend season 
may have had something to do 
with it. But I leave it to the 
clever gentlemen who write the 
City articles to account for it. 
We shall have it all explained to 
their satisfaction, no doubt. Any- 
how, there is the fact. There has 
been an enormous fall, and the 
Count sold at the right moment, 
and brought in in the very nick of 
time.’’ 

** What on earth made him think 
of it?” 

‘*He had heard of the blessed 
thing somehow before there was 
all this dust about it. He seems 
to be a bit of an astronomer, among 
other things. At least, so my 
sister tells me.”’ 

*€ You said you were just about 
to telegraph the good news to him. 
Might I ask you to send him my 
congratulations, if you have room 
for them in your telegram, and say 
that I should like to see him? 
Where is he living did you say?’”’ 

Bob had not said, but he could 
not very well evade this direct 
question. ‘‘ He is living at a place 
called Slagsalve, in the north of 
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England. I happen to know h 
Mrs Rorke is too,”’ he added, de 
his best not to look sly, and thi 


ing he might as well give this in 


formation also, since the Count’s 


address had been got out of him, 
‘« Indeed ! ”’ said Mr Rorke. +* She 

is at Norport, somewhere in the 

north also, I understand. Is jt 


anywhere near the other place— 
Slagslave, did you say the name 


is?’’ He detected the lurki i 
ness in Bob’s look, and wos 
whether the man,. after all, sus- 
pected anything. , 


‘*Slagsalve is the Norport wa- 


tering-place.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know it. The truth 
is that, like many other English- 
men, I know the geography of the 
Continent better than that of my 
own country.” 

‘* My sister happens to be = 
ing in the same house with 


Rorke. That is how I happen to . 


know. There is a great 


meeting 
of the British Association at Nor 
port, and the Millerbys, whom my 
sister knows,—in fact she is em 


gaged to one of the sons,—have 4 
party in their house, like the other 

tes of the place. 
Ramassy will very likely be at the 
meeting too, for he is in the same 
hotel at Slagsalve with Quickset 
the astronomer.’’ Bob was now 


Count 


willing to tell all that he knew 


about these great people. : 
‘¢Has he such an interest 
science? ’’ 


«He has made more out of it 


this time, anyhow, than most of 
them do,’’ said Bob, facetiously. 

‘‘You will not forget my com 
gratulations,”’ said Mr Rorke, ris 
ing to take his leave. ‘I must 
really. apologise for taking up 9 
much of your time. I hope we 
may meet again.”’ 

All the slyness that had been 
suppressed in Mr Douglas’s coum 


tenance burst into full blossom 
ae 
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when the door was shut on his 
yisitor. ‘‘Here’s a nice kettle of 
fish,” he said to himself, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘ There will be quite 
a family party of them at the 
Association. Rorke is sure to go 
down. I could see it in his eye. 
He got the address out of me very 
neatly too. They’re cool hands 
these nobs. But he didn’t quite 
take me in about wishing to see 
the Count on business; no, not 
quite.” Bob put his finger to the 
side of his nose, and looked very 
knowingly at an imaginary audi- 
ence. ‘‘I must write and tell 
Fanny, It will be nuts for her.”’ 
Bob was right in his conjecture 
that Mr Rorke would go down to 
Norport. One thing in the in- 
terview particularly pleased Mr 
Rorke. It was apparent that the 


brother knew nothing about his 
little accident on the Stock Ex- 
change in former days, and that 


although his name had been men- 
tioned in connection with the con- 
cession, it looked as if the tradi- 
tion had perished, and was tol- 
erably safe against resuscitation. 
This was extremely comforting to 
Mr Rorke, and left his mind com- 
paratively free to meditate re- 
venge on his mother-in-law. His 
pride was grievously wounded by 
the impertinence of the woman in 
addressing him as she had done. 
There were’ old scores also which 
he had long felt the burden of, 
and would pay off with interest 
now that he had it in his power. 
Towards young Brockley himself 
he was considerably mollified now 
that he found that the concession 
had really been pushed, whatever 
else had been done. The young 
fool might be let off pretty easily 
and gently in the end if he be- 
haved well, but in the meantime 
he was an instrument by means of 
which the others would be made 
to ‘smart. 
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Rorke did not know how bitterly 
he hated them till this opportu- 
nity of revenge came. He had ap- 
plied his habit of suppression to 
the feeling as to other strong feel- 
ings; but his wife’s contempt had 
cut him to the quick, and the 
wound rankled—rankled all the 
more venomously that he had been 
powerless hitherto to resent it. He 
would tame the jade’s pride now. 
His hatred had burst all conven- 
tional bounds now that there was 
a possibility of gratifying it. He 
found himself literally gnashing 
his teeth when he thought of her. 

Yes, he would go to Norport; 
and he drove straight to his hotel 
with a view to catching the first 
train that went there. His busi- 
ness in London could make no pro- 
gress till he had seen the precocious 
swindler. That was a reason the 
more for losing no time; but the 
truth is, that his vindictive anger 
was so hot and irresistible that he 
would have sacrificed even the pros- 
pective advantages of his conces- 
sion for the chance of giving vent 
to it. 

Millerby! Who were these 
friends of hers? The name some- 
how seemed familiar to him, and 
gradually his recollection of it be- 
came more definite. ‘‘Ah, I have 
you at last, madam!”’ he cried. 
‘«The young cub at Cambridge. 
So he has come scenting after you 
again. And mighty complaisant 
madam must be, if she goes to stay in 
his house. Under the wing of her 
mother, of course. It’s always the 
way with those d—d prudes. And 
this is the fine lady who is too nice 
to live with her wicked husband: 
and pays him to keep away. Nice 
little games she can have in his ab- 
sence. The lover is younger, no 
doubt, and much more agreeable, 
and agrees with her in hating such 
vicious scoundrels as me. High 
old times you’re having, no doubt, 
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my precious turtles; but have a 
care! An old hawk is coming to 
join the party whom neither of 
you will be. particularly glad to 
see. You were icy enough always 
to me, by George! but we shall 
see who will have the last word 
this time. Yes: it is a conve- 
nient thing to have a husband | 
abroad, even when you pay pretty 
sweetly for the privilege ; but it is 
not so convenient when he comes 
back without notice. Perhaps 
you'll offer to raise your figure. 
Women are seldom wanting in 
cheek when they are found out, 
even the mildest and most inno- 
cent-looking of. the sex. Anyhow, 
you'll have to lower your pride, 
my angelic Cecilia.”’ 

The man was beside himself 
with gall and bitterness. He had 
been a gentleman, and all the mean 
shifts of an idle and impecunious 
life had not entirely obliterated his 


early training, when he was in his 


ordinary daily routine. But in 
his present state of mind he was 
possessed by thoughts as vile and 
base and savage as ever enter the 
conception of the lowest of his 
kind. 

He even began to consider seri- 
ously whether he ‘should not exact 
a large share of the Count’s wind- 
fall as hush-money. This had 
crossed his mind at first, but the 
habit of honour was too strong to 
allow him to entertain the thought 
at first. It came back, however, 
again and again, and at last he 
began to consider it seriously, and 
to argue that it would only be 
just. The young scamp had come 
over to England as his emissary, 
his commissioner. He had thought 
fit to swindle and speculate on his 
own account, instead of going 
through with the business for 
which he had been sent. What- 
ever he had made belonged in 
fairness to the man who had sent 
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him. But for Rorke he would 
never have been in a position 
to make this lucky speculation 
Hush-money was an ugly word; 
but the false name under which. 
he had passed, whatever his 
had been in assuming it, had no- 
thing to do with his _ successfyj 
gamble. That money had beep 
made fairly enough, only it must 
have been made with the help of 
the start Rorke had given hi 
and to the neglect of Rorke’s 
business. Rorke clearly had a 
right to be indemnified.; and « 
George, I will indemnify myself!” 
he resolved. 
The reasoning was not per 
clear, but the resolution was 
taken, and somehow it had the 
effect of considerably steadying 
Mr Rorke’s temper. He felt 
much more cool and self- 
He would play with his victims 
for a little, and torture them 
with all the politeness in the 
world. He would have his hush- 
money in the end. What was 
there in a name after all? He 
could use the name with perfect ~ 
self-satisfaction after he had argued 
the question out with himself. It 
was too gooda thing to lose. His 
slice of the eighty-five thousand 
must be considerable, otherwise 
there would be a good deal less to 
distribute. But he would not show 
his hand at first. He would make 
them all thoroughly uncomfortable 
to begin with,—his excellent mo- 
ther-in-law, who considered him 
such a contaminating influence, and 
his excellent wife, who consoled 
herself so pleasantly in his absence. 
He would have revenge and com- 
pensation both, and he might. po 
sibly manage to finance the con 
cession too. 
Thus.it happened that Mr Rorke 
was on his way to Norport while 
the Count was on his way 
London, each in search of the 
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other. When their trains crossed, 
Mr Rorke was smoking tranquilly, 
happy in the prospect of his little 
campaign of revenge; the Count 
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still more tranquilly slumbering, 
in the happy confidence that it 
would be no difficult matter to 
square old Rorke. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Mr Rorke arrived at Norport 
on Wednesday evening, and went 
to the Grand Hotel. It had oc- 
curred to him that very likely the 
hotels would be crowded in con- 
sequence of the visit of the Associ- 
ation, but ‘there could -be no diffi- 
culty in getting shelter somewhere. 
He tried the best hotel first. The 
best was, not very inviting, Nor- 
port being a place to which people 
went on business and never on 
pleasure, and consequently very in- 
ferior to Slagsalve in the matter of 
hotels. Mr Rorke was prepared for 
this in a manufacturing town, and 
was not tempted by the third-rate 
appearance of the hall, and the 
untidy look of the servants loiter- 
ing there, to try his luck else- 
where. He might go farther and 
fare worse. 

Nobody paid any attention to 
him at first, but at last he succeed- 
ed in attracting attention, and 
courteously inquired whether they 
had a bedroom to spare. The man 
of whom he made the inquiry an- 
swered abruptly— 

“How long do you want to 
stay?’’ 

The man’s abruptness amused 
Mr Rorke, and he replied softly— 

“I don’t suppose anybody need 
engage rooms for longer than Fri- 
day, with this terrible comet in 
the air; but I shall want a bed- 
room till then, I hope. But what 
has that to do with it? You either 
have a bedroom or you have not.’’ 

Mr Rorke’s good-humor soft- 
ened and his manner impressed 
the man; who answered in a more 
civil tone—‘‘ Well, sir, you see, 


we have and we have not. We 
have a bedroom for to-night, but it 
is engaged for to-morrow. It’s 
this way, sir: a gentleman has en- 
gaged two bedrooms for to-morrow, 
and you could have one of them 
to-night. All the rest of the 
house is full.” — 

‘*A gentleman connected with 
the Association, I presume?”’ 

‘¢Yes, sir; it’s that makes us 
so full. A foreign gentleman—a 
count, I believe.’’ ‘ 

‘¢ Count Ramassy?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that’s the name.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, he is a friend of mine. 
Perhaps it is for me he has en- 
gaged the extra bedroom. At 
any rate, I will sleep here to- 
night.”’ 

‘All right, sir. No. 47. Take 
this gentleman’s things to No. 47. 
What name shall I enter in the 
book, sir?’’ 

Mr Rorke looked at the letters 
D. R. on his portmanteau, and 
taking the pen offered him with 
a flourish, entered himself Digby 
Reade. The Count might arrive 
and be alarmed on hearing that Mr 
Darby Rorke was in possession of 
one of his bedrooms. 

There was a great meeting of 
the Association that night to hear 
the president’s address; but the 
secretary’s office was closed before 
Mr Rorke arrived, and he had to 
postpone qualifying himself as an 
associate till next day. He rather 
regretted it, for he was eager to 
show himself at once, and throw 
the enemy into perturbation. The 
Association, of course, had met in 
full force in spite of. the comet. 
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Mr Rorke asked the waiter whether 
the comet had made any differ- 
ence ; but the waiter said he had 
heard that the numbers, oh the con- 
trary, were very large. ‘ 

At dinner he was startled by a 
terrific noise outside, and looking 
up saw a motley crowd rushing 
past the window, led by a woman 
and two men marching backwards. 
The woman wore a coal-scuttle 
bonnet and a loose cloak of a dark 
colour, the men dark-blue jackets 
and caps with red facings. The 
woman and one of the men were 
singing at the pitch of their voices, 
some of the crowd joining in wildly, 
others following with tumultuous 
clamour. The attention of the 
crowd was chiefly directed to the 
man in uniform, who was not sing- 
ing, but capering grotesquely, and 
at the moment they passed the 
window imitating the sound of a 
trombone. There was a flute also, 
and a cornet and a drum; but 
though they were played with 
vigour, the sound of the trombone 
rose above them all. 

‘What on earth is the meaning 
of that?’’ asked Mr Rorke of the 
waiter, who had run to the door, 
and returned with a broad grin 
on his face. ‘Surely the British 
Association has not taken to this 
' way of popularising itself?’’ 

‘«QOh, no, sir,’’ the waiter said, 
grinning more broadly than ever. 
*<It is the Salvation Army. Rum 
fellow that trombone. They call 
him Orchestra Joe, I believe.” 

‘Ah! I have not been in Eng- 
land for some years, but I have 
heard something of their antics. 
Dear old England! It is a strange 
country, to be sure. But I sup- 
pose it will be some time before 
the British Association takes to 
playing in to such a tune.’’ 

‘¢ They don’t seem to like th 
Association, sir, the waiter said, 
in a respectful confidential tone. 


‘*T went to hear them last ni 

and I hear the man who was 5 

ing out there at the head of the 
—going backwards, sir—him jn 
the blue uniform—Bellowin’ Bij) — 


he calls himself,—I hear him mak. _ 


ing a violent speech—very violent, 
sir—regular incendiary, I calls it, 
I think the police should interfere, — 
Ido. It’s not safe, sir.’’ jhe 

‘¢What did he say?” ssked Mr 
Rorke, with patronising conde. 
scension. . 


‘¢I can’t remember the half of 


it, sir. But he as good as told — 
them that science was no use, and — 
that there would be no great harm — 
done if all their fine instruments 
were broken, and their observa- 
tories pulled about their ears, 
‘Oo are the men of science?’ he 
asked. ‘What have they done?’ 
he says. ‘Their wisdom,’ he says, 
‘is foolishness. They are trying 
to be wise above what is written, 
This ’ere comet is a judgment on 
them, just to show them how little 
they know and how little use it is, 
We are the true men of science,’ he 
says, ‘ we who can show the way to 
everlasting life. Down with the 
British Association !’ he cries, ‘and 
up with the standard of the Lord 
Jesus!’ Icalls it blasphemy, and 
worse.”’ 

‘¢And how did his audience take 
it?” 

‘<Some of them cheered, and 
some of them laughed, and there 
was a regular babel. And then 
the captain, sir—they calls her 
the captain—her you seed outside 
marching backwards—she spoke — 
up, and gave Bellowin’ Bill a 
regular setting down for spiritual 
arrogance; and they cheered her — 
till they was hoarse. But it’s 
very dangerous, sir, to have them 
sentiments broached. Leastways 
I think so, if you will excuse my 
expressing an opinion, sir. I am 
a Conservative myself. I don't 
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know what we may come to if 
them ignorant bellowin’ fellows 
js allowed to cry ‘down’ with 
things. Cheese, sir?”’ 


Next morning after breakfast 
Mr Rorke found his way to the 
central reception-rooms of the As- 
sociation, and bought an associ- 
ate’s ticket. ‘‘ There are no pre- 
liminaries to be gone through?’’ 
he asked, when he made his ap- 
lication at the secretary’s bureau. 
“Nothing in the nature of an en- 
trance examination?’’ Mr Rorke 
was quite gay and jocular. The 


‘official in charge responded that 


anybody could join on payment of 
one pound. ‘* You have only to- 
pay the money and tell your 
name.”’ ‘*That’s just as well,” 
said Mr Rorke; ‘‘my science is 
somewhat rusty.” The official 
condescended to reply that ‘‘a 
good many of our members might 
say that,’’ and courteously showed 
the new associate, who gave the 
name of Digby Reade, where he 
might get information as to the 
proceedings. 

With a bundle of documents in 
his hand, containing a plan of the 
meeting - places, and a programme 
of the papers and addresses for 
the day, Mr Rorke next sought 
a place where he might smoke 
a cigar and arrange his plan of 
action. There was no smoking- 
room provided inside the building, 
but there was a garden behind, or 
as good a substitute for a garden 
a was possible in the smoke of 
Norport, and+ there Mr Rorke be- 
took himself. 

Where was he most likely to 
come across his friends? There 
was nothing too high for the 
Count, but Rorke dismissed the 
Mathematical Section and the Me- 
chanical Section as not presenting 
sufficient attractions even’ for his 
learned mother-in-law. “Even when 
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he had gone through the list of 
all the sections, and the titles of 
the papers to be read therein, he 
was puzzled to decide. 

‘¢What do women come here 
for?”’ he said to himself. ‘* What 
a sham it all is, to be sure! ”’ 

Mr Rorke leant back on his 
bench and looked round him, with 
the intention of finishing his cigar 
and then strolling into the near- 
est section, and so on till he had . 
gone the round. There was an 
entrance to the reception- rooms 
through the garden, ang as he 
looked up two couples passed on 
their way in. The gentlemen 
were extremely courteous to the 
ladies whom they were escorting, 
with the manners of the old 
school, as Mrs Brockley would 
have said. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ Mr Rorke mused, ‘‘I 
begin to understand now. That 
aged scient, or scientist, or what- 
ever he calls himself, no doubt 
would rather talk to a pretty girl 
than to the most learned of his 
order. How magnificently he 
pushes the door open for her! 
What an air! The grand seigneur 
is on his own territory, and re- 
ceives a friendly power with all 
the ceremonies. I wonder if wo- 
men would come if they had other 
women to explain the wonders?” 

The morning was fine and warm, 
and presently another couple came 
out, a young man this time. They 
sat down on a bench near Mr 
Rorke. Their conversation was 
loud enough for him to hear, and 
it interested him. 

‘¢It is much more pleasant sit- 
ting -here than in those stuffy 
rooms, ’”’ she said. 

‘¢ Much,” he agreed, ‘‘and not 
less instructive.”’. 

‘ «JT wonder how much Mrs 
Brockley will bring away from 
the anthropologists. She was so 
eager to go at once. I expect her 
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to be very overpowering at dinner 
to-night.”’ 

‘*She will bring away as much 
as the other two will get from the 
geographers, I believe. She is 
really very clever, you know.” 

‘«She is very odd. By the way, 
I have an amusing letter this 
morning from my brother Bob. 
Who do you think has arrived in 
London ?”’ 

‘*The King of Burmah, per- 
haps.”’ 
‘*‘A much more interesting 
stranger gthan that—to me at 


least. Mrs Darby Rorke’s hus- 
band.”’ 
‘* Where did Bob meet him ?”’ 


‘* He called, apparently, at Bob’s 
office. But here is his letter. I 
will read it to you.” 

She took a letter from her 
pocket and read: ‘*My Dear 
Fan,—Expect some fun at Nor- 
port to temper the dulness of 
science. Guess who has just been’ 
here asking for. the address of your 
friend Count Ramassy. Guess 
again. Mrs Rorke’s husband. I 
don’t know who told him that I 
knew, but here he has been, and 
evidently bent on mischief. He 
tried to seem very cool, but I 
could ‘easily see that he was boil- 
ing with inward fury. He turned 
quite green when he heard that 
his wife and the Count were both 
in the north, and would probably 
meet at the Association. He said 
nothing to me about his intentions, 
but I will bet you an even fiver 
that he turns up to complete the 
family party. Therefore I say 
again, expect some fun. — Your 
affectionate brother, R. D. P. S. 
—The Count has made a pot of 
money off the comet. Mr R. did 
not seem to like it. Remember 


that I advised you to go in and 
win. I have made a few thou. 
myself—a mere 
Count’s haul.” | 


trifle to the 






‘«T always said there was some. 
thing queer, ”’ she added, whenshe 


had ‘read the letter and he te 
mained silent. ‘ 

‘¢ Nothing queerer than that a 
man born a gentleman should be- 
have like a cad.” , 

Mr Rorke could hardly keep 
quiet at this description of him- 
self. If they had seen his face 


at that moment, they would have 


been reminded of the indiscretion 
of discussing people by name in 
a public place. Mr Rorke was 
within an ace of declaring himself 
to his neighbours. But after a 
spasm or two he continued to 
smoke and listen. 


= €You wouldn’t have a man let. 


other men dangle after his wife?” 

‘‘What proof have you that 
the Count is dangling after Mrs 
Rorke? I have seen them to 
gether, and he has hardly spoken 
to her.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you pretend to be so 
jolly green. Of course he does not 
pay her marked attention in com- 
pany. But that there is or has 
been something between them I 
am convinced.” 

‘¢ But he is not at Norport now. 
You seem to think there must be 
something between them because 
he keeps out of her way, and 
hardly speaks to’ her when they 
meet. Scandals are easily manu- 
factured on such conditions.” 

«¢ You are quite infatuated about 
her,” she said, in an irritated 
voice. 

‘©Not at all; only Stephen has 
told me the whole stofy. The man 
has behaved abominably to her.” 


Mr Rorke still preserved his 
neutrality, but it was not easy, 
He relieved himself in solioquy. 
‘Has he? So you know all about 
it, my young cock. Stephen has 
told you. 
be said to “Master Stephen which 
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he won’t like. Wait till you hear 
the other side of the question. I 
am to have. my innings now, and, 
by George, it will be a hot one!” 

There was a pause in the con- 
yersation of Mr Rorke’s neigh- 
pours, which presently the young 
man resumed by saying— 

“Stephen tells: me that my 
mother received an anonymous 
letter after Mrs Brockley and Mrs 
Rorke were invited to Fairton, 
trying to make her believe that 
they were disreputable characters. 
I have no doubt that her preci- 
ous husband either sent it or in- 
pired it.”’ 

Mr Rorke smiled contemptuous- 
ly at the unconscious speaker. 
“This is a very cock-sure young 
man,” he said to himself. 

“That would have been black- 
guardly,’’ she said. 

“Very,’’ commented Mr Rorke, 
complacently knocking the ashes 
off his cigar. ‘‘ We always are so 
well informed about other people’s 
affairs.’ : 

“Have you seen the letter?” 
she asked, carelessly. 

“No. I suppose it has been 
burnt. But I will ask my mother 
whether she has kept it.’’ 

“It is hardly worth while,”’ she 
said. 

‘They might know the hand- 
writing, if we showed it to them.”” 

‘Handwriting is not very good 
evidence, however. Look howeven 
experts differ. I believe you can 
see any resemblance that you are 
disposed to look for:’’ 


_Mr Rorke had now finished his 
cigar. As he rose to go away, he 
cast at the speakers such a look of 
interested inquiry that they could 
hardly help suspecting who had 
been their auditor. Then he swag- 
gered gracefully away. 

“Now for the fun,’’ he said to 
‘* Where shall we begin? 
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“because previous 
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I am obliged to the young per- 
sons for saving me the trouble of 
reconnoitring.”’ 

He decided to seek his mother- 
in-law first among the anthropol- 
ogists. She would be an easier 
draw. The Count apparently had 
not arrived ; and he had, to tell the 
truth, a lurking fear of his wife. 

- Accordingly he directed his steps 
to the Anthropological Section. 
There sure enough was Mrs Brock- 
ley. He had not seen her for some 
years, but there was very little 
change in her appearance. Her 
face was a little redder, and her 
head-gear a little tamer; he noted 
no other points of difference. She 
sat with one elbow on the desk 
before her absorbed in the business 
of the section, a model associate. 

The section met in a Noncon- 
formist chapel, and Mrs Brockley 
sat in a pew beside a lady whom 
he did not know. He quietly took 
his seat by her side. She was too 
intent to look at the new-comer, 
and Mr Rorke waited patiently for 
her to make the discovery. 

It was a paper concerning the 
inhabitants of an island in the 
South Seas. The reader had meas- 
ured scores of them, and was» sur- 
prised at their average heights. 
They averaged 5 feet 8 inches. 
It was this that struck him most, 
travellers had 
described the inhabitants of this 
island as being of low stature. 
But he gave many other details 
about their facial angle, their jaws 
their lips, their noses, and so forth. 
Mrs Brockley joined heartily in the 
applause when he sat down. 

Then another member rose, who 
introduced himself by saying that 
he also had visited the island in 
question. He had listened with 
surprise to what the previous 
speaker had said relative to the 
height of the natives. Was this 
gentleman quite sure of the ac- 
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curacy of his measures? [The 
traveller nodded his head vehe- 
mently, and shouted ‘‘ Perfectly.’’] 
He asked the question because 
there was nothing about which it 
was easier to make a mistake, and 
he also had measured many of the 
natives, and had verified the ac- 
curacy of his rules and tapes after 
hecame home. The average height, 
he could assure the Association, 
was not more than 5 feet 6 inches. 

After this startling contradiction 
half-a-dozen gentlemen rose excit- 
edly at the same time to catch the 
chairman’s eye. An extraordinary 
conflict of opinion was displayed. 
It was surprising how many of 
the audience had been at this far- 
away island, and how greatly they 
differed about this simple fact. 
One speaker said he could not pro- 
fess to have measured, but judging 
from general appearance, the na- 
tives were decidedly and markedly 
of low stature. Another, judging 
in the same way, was equally posi- 
tive that the average was high. A 
third claimed to have measured 
dozens, and he gave his average as 
little more than 5 feet 4 inches. 
The last speaker challenged the 
advocate of a high average in a 
way that was almost offensive, and 
questioned whether he had not 
mistaken the name of the island— 
a question which brought the first 
speaker on his feet in what would 
be called a violent rage in a non- 
scientific man. The audience was 
becoming excited over this conflict 
of testimony, and Mrs Brockley 
looked from one speaker to another 
with lively interest. . 

At last a quiet man, who had 
failed hitherto to catch the chair. 
man’s eye, succeeded in getting a 
hearing, and explained the matter 
satisfactorily. Both sides were 
right. It was a big island, and 
the natives on the north side were 
very different from the natives on 
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the south. He had visited! 
regions, and had also measy 
dozens of the natives. The a 
age in the, one quarter was 5 
8 in., in the other 5 ft. 4 in. 

Mr Rorke was getting tired 
the squabble. It was am : 
enough in its way, but it was not 
what he had come for. Accord.” 
ingly, he brought his own i 
business, which was to catch Ma 
Brockley’s eyes, to a point by 
uttering a loud ‘‘ Hear, hear.” 

The startled lady turned to her 
neighbour a face of horrified alarm. « 

‘« A very interesting debate,” he 
remarked. 

It was Mrs Brockley’s first idea — 
to take no further notice of her — 
son-in-law, and she turned her 
head away and professed to be 
again absorbed in the discussion. 
But he soon defeated this simple 
strategy. 

‘A very interesting debate in- 
deed,’’ he repeated, by no means in 
a whisper. 

‘¢Hush!’’ cried Mrs Brockley, 
as if he were a stranger. 

‘*Won’t you introduce me to 
your friends?’’ he said. Some 
other people cried ‘‘ Hush!” this 
time, and Mrs Millerby looked at 
him as he leant forward and 
looked past Mrs Brockley at her. 

Mrs Brockley rose and whispered 
to him, ‘‘If you wish to speak to” 
the, sir, I will come out with you.” 
She made a push toward the end 


of the pew as she spoke, and he 


conducted her out with the most — 
scrupulous politeness. 

‘¢ Well, sir,’’ she said when they 
reached the street, ‘‘ what do you 
want here? ”’ 


‘‘What other people want, be 


suppose, I find it much more in- 
teresting than I had expec 
‘¢ How dare you force your com- 


pany on*me?”’ 
‘I am a stranger here, and was 


glad to see somebody I knew, more , 
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icularly my excellent mother- 

in-law, whom I have not had the 
e of seeing for so long.’’ 

There gwas something in his 
manner that rather frightened 
Mrs Brockley; — ; 
prepared to give in yet, 
blustered in her fright. 

“You know the penalty of 
‘coming back. I can assure you 
that Cecilia will stand it no 


r. 
‘Now that she has a protector 
in Mr Millerby, it is natural. My 
presence must be very inconveni- 
ent too.””” e 

“Have you come all the way 
from Vienna to offer this vulgar 
insult? If you have nothing more 
to say, I am going back to the 

tin gy . 

* Allow me to accompany you. 
I am here only to amuse myself.’’ 

“Tf you persist in persecuting 
me, sir, I will give you in charge 
to the nearest policeman.”’ 

“Softly, softly, my good woman. 
You are carrying the jest a little 
too far. There are not many 
quiet places in this miserable 
smoky pit, but there is a little 
garden behind the reception-rooms, 
where we might have a word or 
two undisturbed. Come along. I 
will show you where it is. I have 
something serious to say about 
Count Ramassy. Yes, I thought 
you would come. We _ needn’t 
publish our little differences of 
opinion to the world. Take my 
arm.”’ 

On the way they met Mrs Rorke 
and Stephen Millerby. Mr Rorke 
simply lifted his hat to his wife. 
He made no movement to stop. 
It was enough to disturb her peace 
to see that he was there. Mrs 
Brockley might be trusted to re- 
port the substance of her interview 
with him. As they passed through 
the refreshment-rooms on their way 
to the garden, Mr Rorke politely 


but she was not 
and 
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“offered her a glass of sherry, say- 


ing that he had bad news to give 
her, and she would be none the 
worse for a little artificial support. 
His self-possession had a demor- 
alising effect on the good lady’s 
courage. 

She had still heart enough left, 
however, td take the offensive as 
soon as they were seated. ‘‘ You 
received my letter, I suppose?” 
she said. 

‘* Yes; that is why I am here.” 

‘¢And are you not ashamed of 
yourself? ”’ 

‘‘It was a pretty strong letter 
to write, was it not?’’ he asked, 
ignoring her question. 

‘* Not too strong in the circum- 
stances. It was surely enough to 
have spoiled my daughter’s life ; 
you might have let my poor boy 
alone.’’ 

‘*But rather too strong in ig- 
norance of the circumstances, I 
venture to think. I see you retain 
your good old habit of jumping to 
conclusions. Should you not have 
waited till you knew whether I 
had anything to do with your poor 
boy’s turning swindler ?”’ 

‘«He was a good boy before he 
came under your influence. Though 
I say it myself, there was not a 
more promising young man in the 
kingdom than Tom when I trusted 
him to you.” 

‘*Have you anything more to 
say on that head ?’’ heasked, light- 
ing a cigar. ‘‘You are utterly 
mistaken, but it would be cruet 
to deprive you of the pleasure of 
throwing the blame on me.” 

‘‘T have only to say that you 
are a cruel, heartless, selfish, un- 
feeling blackguard, and that I won- 
der God allows such men to live.”’ 

‘‘Nothing more? Now it is my 
turn. Would you be surprised to 
hear that I am the greatest sufferer 
by your sons rascality ?”’ 

‘¢ Very much.”’ Mrs Brockley’s 
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heart fell at this statement, 
she still kept a bold face to her 
tormenter. 

‘«The talent for fiction is strong 
in your family, but it is not a safe 
thing to carry into private life. I 
sent your son here to do some 
business for me——””__. 

‘¢T was sure of it,’’ she inter- 
rupted. e 

‘«To do some business—perfect- 
ly legitimate and honourable _bus- 
iness ; and instead of doing it, he 
deliberately prefers the career of 
a vulgar swindler.”’ 

‘*It is false,’’ cried Mrs Brock- 
ley. ‘‘He has swindled nobody. 
He told me himself that it was 
only a bit of harmless fun, and I 
will believe him yet in preference 
to you.”’ 

‘‘He will find it rather an ex- 
pensive bit of fun, I am afraid, 
when he is within the four corners 
of a common jail! And that is 
where I mean to put him.” 

‘*T don’t believe you have the 
power.”’ 

‘*We shall see. I think I have. 
It is for his own. good. It may 
sober him a little. If he got off 
this time, it would only be to do 
worse on the first opportunity. It 
is better for him to be caught and 
punished the first time.’’ 

It was not perhaps prudent on 
Mrs Brockley’s part to defy her 
son-in-law ; but she was infuriated 
by his coolness, and rendered des- 
perate by the thought that her son 
was in his power. 

‘‘It is very considerate of you, 
I am sure, to have an eye to my 
foolish son’s best interests. But 
are you sure that you have con- 
sulted your own in coming here 
for this charitable purpose! Re- 
member that Cecilia threatened to 
cut off your allowance if you came 
back; and depend upon it, she 
will be a woman of her word this 
time.”’ 


but 
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‘«Very just no doubt, and ver 
elegantly expressed. What term 


now, do you suppose my dear wife 


would be willing to make on cop. 
dition that I Spare her brother? 
Mind, I don’t admit that it would 
be sparing him. The greatest sep 
vice that anybody could render 
him at present would be to 

him in jail. 
you would put it, no doubt.” 

Mrs Brockley caught at the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘ Cecilia would give any 
thing to save us from this ‘te 
grace. ‘And yet I don’t know, 
She was vegy indignant against 
poor Tom—almost as hard as you.” 

‘¢T don’t call myself parti 
hard. But do you think you 
persuade her to raise the figure of 
my ‘allowance,’ as you call it?” — 

‘*I would try. O Reginald, 
remember there was a time when 
you were not so cruel! You can't 
have the heart to ruin my boy. 
Give him another chance.” 

Mr Rorke smoked for a time in 
silence, while Mrs Brockley con- 
tinued to plead with him. Then 
abruptly changing the subject, he 
said— 

‘¢ How about this Millerby whom 
we met with my wife out there? 
Does it not strike you as rather 
a strong thing for a married womat 
to live ir the house of an old lover 
while her husband is abroad, even 
though the husband does get am 
allowance to keep out of the 
way?’”’ 

‘«But it was not Stephem Mil 
lerby who asked us. Stephen had 
nothing to do with our going there. 
It was his brother Hugh who asked 
us.”’ 

‘‘Ah, that is your story is it? 
Well, you had better get all the 
details pat for the Divorce Coutt, 
for that is where I mean to 
you.”’” 

«¢ What !’’ cried Mrs Brockley. 

‘It isa pity Cecilia should not 


But sparing is how’ | 
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have her freedom. She has been 
tied to her worthless husband quite 

enough. Her worthless hus- 
band is tired of it too.’’ 

«Cecilia is as innocent as the 
babe unborn,’’ solemnly asseverated 
her mother. . 

“Very well, she will have an 
opportunity of proving it.’’ 

«You will only damage your 
own character, if that is possible.”’ 

«J will leave it in the hands of 
twelve of my fellow-countrymen.”’ 

‘Heartless, cynical, cold, un- 
feeling brute,’’ hissed Mrs Brockley, 
maddened by his cool malevolence, 
«do your worst! You are worse 
thanacommon man. A common 
man would be ashamed to act as 
you do and speak as you do. But 
you will suffer for it one day. 
Mark my words! A judgment 


will overtake you; I pray that it 
may come soon.”’ 
“It is expected on Friday, is it 


not ?”’ he said, imperturbably. 
She rose and left him, rushing 


off with her head in the air, and 


an inward dignity on which his 
look of contemptuous amusement 
could make no impression. She 
was sustained by a momentary 
confidence in the prophecy she had 
hurled at him. 
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He sat and smoked with a 

pleased pucker in the corner of 
his eyes. He had most effectually 
gained his object of startling his 
relations. ‘‘I have given the oM 
cow something to chew,”’ he said 
to himself. ‘It will take them 
some little time to settle down 
after that flutter. We must now 
see what can be done with Master 
Tom the Count.” 
- * He gloated over his triumph, 
sitting there in the warm mid-day, 
while members and associates came 
and went through the garden, with 
here and there the flutter of a 
bright dress, and now and again 
the hum and clatter of mutually 
agreeable speech and answer. But 
somehow, as he thought over it 
and the excitement of the contest 
subsided, less pleasant’ feelings be- 
gan to intrude; conscience came 
with its odious comparisons: and 
after a time he became so uncom- 
fortable that he went and fortified 
himself at the refreshment bar. 
Then he felt better, and_ strolled 
about from section to section, ~-su- 
perciliously amusing himself with 
the vagaries of British Association 
science. Every now and again 
he called at the hotel to see 
whether the Count had arrived. 
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ARTIsTs reveal themselves so 
Yividly in their pictures,—they 
give to the world so much of 
their inner consciousness, their 
mental conflicts and convictions, 
infirmities and aspirations,—that 
scanning their life-work is like 
reading a confession or autobio- 
graphy. And no painter was 
ever more outspoken than Mr 
Holman Hunt, The thirty-two 
oil-pictures and drawings, fairly 
representative of his thought and 
workmanship, now collected in the 
Gallery of the Fine Arts Society, 
proclaim the man. They tell, if 
not of direct revelation, of a faith 
and a mission, with-a singular 
persistency of purpose which no 
discouragement could thwart and 
no temptation divert. And the 
whole survey and retrospect tempt 
us, notwithstanding two or three 
obviously inapplicable words, to 
address Mr Hunt in the well- 
known lines of the poet Words- 
worth, written in honour of an- 
other of England’s conspicuous 
thinkers and painters :— 


“High is our calling, Friend !—Creative 
Art 


(Whether the instrument of words she 
use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues) 

Demands the service of a mind and 
heart, 

Though sensitive, yet in their weakest 


part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely 


Muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse 
to desert. 

And oh! when nature sinks, 
she may, 

Through long-lived pressure of obscure 
di 


as oft 


istress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright 
reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 


"rn 
Brook no continuance of weak-minded. 


ness 
Great is the glory, for the strife 
hard!” ae 


* 


Mr Holman Hunt from the fist 
showed himself aggressive ; his art 


provoked hostility, and hardly 

has it gained in public opinion g 
majority of suffrages. But even 
opponents will concede to the 


artist conviction, constancy, and — 


courage. ‘ Never has he for an in 
stant swerved from his early faith 
or betrayed his first love. Hence 
his art is singular for unity and 
sequence: it is indeed so homo 
geneous as hardly to admit of 
division into periods. ‘‘ The Light 
of the World,’’ exhibited in 1854, 
and ‘The Triumph of the Inno 
cents,”’ finished after an interval of 
thirty years, are essentially pro 
ducts of the same minds and mas 
terpieces in one school. Mr Hunt, 
amid vacillations on all sides, 

points to the pole-star of truth 


Among fellow-students known to 


fame, and once bound together in 


a common faith and labour, some 
have fallen by the way, others 


have forsaken the narrow path for 
a broader road, and thus it come 


to pass that Mr Hunt stands a 
the last representative of the once 


famous or notorious pre-Rap 


school. nad 
Mr Hunt’s early pictures now 


before us, carry the mind back 
nearly ‘forty years: the ‘Scene 


from the Eveof St Agnes”’ is dated 


1848.. We learn from one who 
moved in the inner circle, howsome 
seven students, animated by a com- 
mon zeal, were accustomed to meet 
frequently for friendly converse 
and mutual help. Among this 


youthful company were Hunt, Mil- 


lais, and the brothers R 
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‘be inferred that humility was not 
among the virtues fortified by these 
social gatherings. We are told 
that at these ‘‘ frequent meetings 
and consequent discussions, was 
adopted an opinion in common re- 
specting the ruined state of Eng- 
lish Art;’’ and Dante Rossetti, at 
mature age, declared that an 
English school did not exist. This 
charitable verdict was fortified by 
a kindly critic, who called atten- 
tion to the Exhibitfon catalogues 
of thetime. The ideas, he asserted, 
were second-hand, borrowed from 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ or other 
well-worn themes. And the paint- 
ets of the day ‘‘did little more 
than represent studies of dresses, 
cleverly executed accessories placed 
upon motionless lay figures, each 
as inane as its fellow. This was a 
kind of art our students felt to be 
quite unworthy of the name, and 
little else than a disgrace to the 
nation, being, in short, worked 
only to the ideal adopted by the 
decorators of French plum-boxes.’’ 

Mr Holman Hunt had fought 
a hard battle before he was num- 


 bered among these brethren dis- 


tinctively known as pre-Raphael- 
ites. Born to trade, at the age of 
sixteen, in 1842, he was assistant 
to the London agents of Richard 


Cobden, calico-printer, Manchester. | 


In the following year he left the 
desk in disgust, and entered him- 
self a student in the antique gal- 
leries of the British Museum. In 


January 1845, after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, he gained ad- 
Mittance as student in the Royal 


Academy. This encouragement 
fame only just in time, for a 
promise had been given to the 
father to return to commercial 
pursuits and their profits should 
the third" application to the Acad- 
emy prove unsuccessful. -The 
talents which justified adhesion to 
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Art as a profession, the mode of 
going to work, may be judged from 
the fruits now on view. We are 
told that the student ‘‘ neglected 
to cultivate the fascinating graces 
of style by which his competi- 
tors obtained the honours of the 
schools ;’’ that instead he acquired 
‘‘truly solid knowledge,’’ ‘ preci- 
sion and firm manliness of hand- 
ling,’’ “‘dry and elaborate char- 
acter,’’ with ‘“‘undeviating and 
unflinching adherence to nature.’’ 

The student in 1846 advanced 
to the rank of exhibitor; a small 
genre picture, ‘‘ Hark! ’’—a little 
girl holding a watch to her ear— 
found a place in ‘the Academy, but 
no purchaser. Two yéars later ap- 
peared the ‘‘Scene from the Eve 
of St'Agnes,’’ now ‘‘shown as an 


example of the steps by which the 


painter reached his mature aims in 
art.” We are also told by way of 
apology that the work ‘‘was exe- 
cuted in two months, and daylight 
being at the time much taxed for 
portrait-painting, the accessories of 
the composition were painted at 
night by the light of a candle held 
in the hand with the palette.” 
The picture now strikes the eye as 
strangely destitute of promise or 
prophecy, and the two principal 
figures oddly enough recall the 
pseudo-Venetian manner to which 
Mr Hook, R.A., was committed, 
before: he turned from academic 
artifice and took to the school of 
nature. This ‘‘ Eve of St Agnes,” 
however, brought to the artist 
succour: it was sold for £63, 
and afterwards realised in the 
market 250 guineas! The battle 
of life at this turning-point waxed 
hard. With nothing but this sum 
of £63 far the coming year, a 
studio was taken,—‘‘a dreary, 
dreadful place, standing in a squalid 
locality, looking upon a moist tim- 
ber-yard.’’ Out of the little fund 
another picture must be painted 
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and models paid. ‘‘Simple fare 
and scanty fires through the cold 
winter, working deep into the 
night and all through the dull and 
chilly day, were to be encountered, 
and were actually endured with 
the brave, light spirit of youth, 
self-devotion, conviction, .and 
hope.”’ 

No painter, save Sir John Mil- 
lais, has perplexed the world by 
presenting phases so unexpected. 
Mr Holman Hunt, though of de- 
termined will, shows moments of 
indecision, and evidently his art 
destinies were trembling in the 
balance, when, at the age of twenty- 
six, he took as’ his subject ‘‘A 
Family of Converted Britons suc- 
couring Christian Priests in their 
escape from the Druids.’’ The un- 
wonted style adopted may in part 
be due to the picture having been 
at first intended to stand in com- 
petition for the Gold Medal of the 
Academy,—in fact, it shows itself 
exceptionally academic. The work 
is not without historic dignity, the 
types have unusual nobility—hard- 
ly a face is ugly, or a form distaste- 
ful. For once the painter conde- 
scends to the amenities of art, and 
is not too proud to please. The 
lines of composition are not harsh 
or angular, the details are not dis- 
tracting, or the colours blinding. 
The artist displays absolute mas- 
tery over the figure, the outlines 
are firm and true, the modelling is 
simple and broad, the flesh-paint- 
ing has a tenderness in tissue and 
texture, with a moderation in the 
carnations, which unfortunately 
later on degenerated into crudities. 
The realism, the simple bits of 
nature about the foreground, are 
delightful to look at ; all keep their 
relative places quietly as parts of 
a concerted whole. The ‘sechnique 
it were hard to equal. The picture 
appears to have been painted up 
direct from the canvas solidly, 
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needing little or no ret 
afterwards, and it remains af 
thirty-six years without crack, flaw, 
or fading. The work is more than 
juvenile: it combines the Ja 


facile charm of youth with the: 


maturity of riper years. 

The pictures which followed in 
steady succession, beginning with 
‘¢Claudio and Isabella,” date 1853, 
displayed, to the extreme verge of 
endurance, the imputed eccentricity 
and audacity of the ‘‘pre-Raphael- 
ites.’ This $erm, never quite ap 
propriate, and in the end li 
else than a nickname, may call for 
a word of explanation. The times 
were, indeed, ripe for one of those 
reactions which are known in his- 
tory to have changed the face and 
complexion of the Arts. But why 
was ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite’’ chosen as 
the watchword? These young 
men were not very deeply read or 
widely travelled. Yet somehow 
they had contracted, not without 
reason, antipathy for the Italian 
Renaissance, with the corruptions 
that for three centuries ran ram- 
pant over Europe. A like strong 
aversion had forty years before 
taken possession of Overbeck, Cor 
nelius, Veit, Schadow, and other 
earnest, truth-seeking Germans, 
who set up in Rome a pre 
Raphaelite school of religious 
and romantic art. Our English 
painters differed from their Ger 
man precursors in several ways, 
especially in their strong grip on 
nature. But both schools were 
at one, not only while they 
eschewed the blandishments of 
the Renaissance, but equally when 
they clung lovingly to medieval- 
ism, its poetry, romance, 
devotion. 

And just as the German pit 
Raphaelites found a champion and 
literary exponent in 
Schlegel, so did our English bro- 
therhood set up an oracle in the , 
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‘Germ,’ a suggestive title after- 
wards amplified into ‘Art and 
Poetry; being Thoughts towards 
Nature, conducted principally by 
Artists,’ This attempt at litera- 
ture proved more inchoate and 
scattered than the new art it 


_ sought to commend ; yet here and 


there a passage may be gleaned 
revealing throes of soul not un- 
like the painter’s unburdening of 
thought and feeling in the life- 
work now before us. Pre-Raphael- 
itism is rapturously preached as 
follows: .‘‘ What an array of deep, 
earnest, and noble thinkers, like 
angels armed with a brightness 
that withers, stand between Giotto 
and Raphael; to mention only 
Orcagna, Ghiberti, Masaccio, Lip- 
i, Fra-Beato Angelico, and Fran- 
cia. Parallel them with _ post- 
Raphaelite artists. If you think 
you can, you have dared a labour 
of which the fruit shall be to you 
as Dead-Sea apples, golden and 
sweet to the eye, but in the mouth 
ashes and bitterness.’’ Then take 
the following, as showing how Mr 
Hunt and his comrades turned the 
old masters to modern uses: ‘* The 
discovery of the New World with- 
out the compass would have been 
sheer chance ; but with it, it became 
an absolute certainty. So, and in 
such manner, the modern artist 
seeks to use early medieval art as 
a fulcrum to raise by, but only as a 
fulcrum ; for he himself holds the 
lever whereby he shall guide and fix 
the stones of his art temple.”” He 
shall use early art as a compass to 
direct his course in the ways of 
truth with such certitude that he 
can give up his whole soul to the 
purpose of the voyage; and God 
his endeavours prospering, dis- 
coveries shall be made as man- 
worthy as any hitherto beheld or 
by poets conceived. 

Mr Holman Hunt and Sir John 
VOL. CKXXIX—NO. DCCCXLVI. 
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Millais started, as is well known, 
side by side together, animated 
by like motives and committed 
to similar methods. Thoroughly 
‘¢pre-Raphaelite’’ was Millais’s 
‘*Tsabella,”” date 1849, a banquet- 
table whereat are seated the two 
Rossettis and others of the breth- 
ren. The same artist was still 
strictly within the school when, in 
the following year, he raised no 
small commotion in the Academy 
by ‘‘Christ in the House of His 
Parents.’’ And such is the fickle- 
ness of criticism, and so completely 
have the organs of public opinion 
come round, that the painter who 
was ridiculous on the first exhibi- 
tion of these pictures, has recently, 
on ‘their appearance in the Gros- 
venor Gallery, been equally cen- 
sured because he has seen fit to 
change his style! Mr Hunt's 
creations of the same period had, 
as we have said, similar aims, and 
yet distinguishing characteristics. 
How, indeed, was it possible that 
any two of the brethren could in 
the long-run tread in one undeviat- 
ing path? A fundamental article 
of the common faith required that 
every artist must be true to him- 
self, deliver to the world his own 
message, speak out frankly his in- 
dividual conviction, and paint no 
other vision than that which nature 
impressed on his mind. Hence 
divergence became inevitable; 
hence, to the glory of the school, 
were evolved artists so diverse 
as Hunt, Rossetti, and Millais— 
each among the greatest of his 
kind. 

Pre-Raphaelite, in the ultra 
sense of the word as if not to 
justify the creed, but only to be 
excused by the creed—was Hunt’s 
«¢ Claudio and Isabella,”’ from ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure,’ exhibited, 1853, 
in the Academy. The two stand 
side by side within the prison: 

2N 
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the brother, impatiently handling 
the fetters on his foot, exclaims, 
‘‘Death is a fearful thing?’’ the 
sister, laying both hands upon his 
breast, replies, ‘‘ And shamed life 
a hateful!’’ The coward Claudio 
quakes with fear, the sister looks 
as one petrified, dismayed at the 
thought that the brother is ready 
to sacrifice her virtue to save his 
life. This was the painter’s first 
full attainment of an end rightly 
held by the brethren as among 
the highest and noblést—the ex- 
pression of inward thought and 
feeling through the outward form. 
Agony is engraved on the features, 
the bodily frame trembles under 
fear, the limbs are stricken with 
dread of death and cold obstruc- 
tion. The aspect, with a differ- 
ence, has points of contact with 
the withered lineaments, the mor- 
tification of flesh seen in Byzan- 
tine art; the incisive character 
and intensity of expression also 
recall the old Germans. At once, 
however, it became evident that 
heat of passion and the canker- 
worm of woe must inevitably 
sear and consume the forms of 
youth and beauty—a penal for- 
feiture the Greeks were known 
to abhor and shun—a penalty of 
ugliness which in no small de- 
gree brought down on the new 
school and its deeds the ridi- 
cule and aversion of England. 
But the zealots, taking little heed, 
and deaf to counsel, persistently 
flung defiance at popular taste 
and conventional art, and_ still 
clung to their heresy with ll 
the ardour of superstition. Yet 
occasional appreciation came, 
even from unexpected quarters. 
Mr Egg, R.A., had given a com- 
mission for ‘Claudio and _Isa- 
bella,” in token of respect for the 
painters high but __ ill-requited 
aspiration. 


How stern and literal 
from outward nature were at this 


time carried on side by side with 
other pictures mystic in meaning, | 


becomes patent in the 
surroundings of ‘‘The Hireling 
Shepherd,”’ the date 1852. Here 
is a close outdoor study, made 
under July’s blazing sun, of golden 
fields of corn, Hee pastures, pol- 
lard trees and marsh -mallows, 
With obstinate resolve the painter 
sits down to work, and leaf 
leaf, flower by flower, spells out 
nature. A more solid and brilliant 
piece of realism was never thrown 
out of hand; neither Van Eyck 
nor Memling, Bellini nor Basaiti, in 
landscape accessories carried out 
naturalism with greater force or 
detail. This nature-study rivals 
the. exactitude of science; yet, 
though conducted fearlessly and 
fiercely, permitting no compromise 
or surrender, the picture comes 
together with little sacrifice of the 
unity imperative 
sunlight scorching the rank ver- 
dure is terrific as a sunstroke, 
cool shadows cast by overhanging 
trees go far to mitigate the intoler- 
able heat. We are asked to believe 
that this ‘‘ sunlight effect was an 
entirely new thing in art,’’—that 
the painter appears as the first to 
put in practice the scientific 
truth hinted at by Leonardo da 
Vinci, explained by Newton, and 
fully developed by Davy and Brew- 
ster! ‘*Hunt was absolutely the 
first figure- painter who gave the 


true colour to sun-shadows, made _ 


them partake of the tint of the 
object on which they were cast, 
and deepened such shadows to 
pure blue where he found them 
so.” The science and the art 
treatment of shadows, and the 


distinction between shadows and. 


reflections, have long been recog- 
nised as perplexing problems. 
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hael in his Vatican frescoes 
throws green as a complementary 
colour into the shadows cast by 
red draperies, and Mr Hunt here 
in his flesh-tints mingles green as 
the reflection from surrounding 
leaves. It may be remarked that 


the brethren, as part of their 


mission, conferred distinction upon 

n paint—a colour at the time 
eschewed in art, if indeed not 
accounted a blunder in nature? 
The green in this picture reaches 
its climax in a couple of sour 


apples upon which a pet lamb is 


feeding ! 

It is somewhat hard to tell 
whether we are expected to take 
“The Hireling Shepherd ”’ serious- 
ly or in satire. The subject is 
suggested by Edgar’s song in 
‘King Lear,’ ‘‘Sleepest or wak- 


est thou, jolly shepherd?’’ The. 


Fool in the play is present, and 
the scene is comic; and so in parts 
is the picture, though possibly un- 
intentionally. An uncouth -rustic 
makes blundering love to a country 
lass seated on the grass, and nurs- 
ing in her lap a lamb. She might 
seem to hold her lover’s amorous 
advances in derision. But the 
beholder receives a caution against 
unbecoming levity through the 
favourite instrument of symbol- 


ism. The shepherd, a hireling, 


unfaithful to his charge, has 
neglected his flock; the sheep— 
painted to marvellous perfection 
—go astray into miry places and 
plunge into a neighbour’s corn! 
At this critical moment the in- 


_ tense shepherd thrusts before the 


eyes of the jeering girl, as evil 
omen, a death’s-head moth ; and, 
sad to relate, the lamb in her tap 
is discovered feeding on a green, 
unripe apple! What is it all 
about ? 
have been guessed. without the 
assistance of the catalogue. We 


The riddle might never: 
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are told in words suitably mystic, 
yet scarcely plain enough for 
minds uninitiated, that ‘‘ Mr Hol- 
man Hunt painted his picture in 
rebuke of the sectarian vanities 
and vital negligence of the na- 
tion’?! We prefer, however, to 
accept the work on its simpler 
merits, as a pastoral’ of a serio- 
comic bent. | 

Well do we remember ‘‘ The 
Awakened Conscience,’’ the place 
it held on the line of the Acade- 
my in 1854, the discussions and 
protests it provoked. Strangely 
enough, its meaning and moral, . 
though sufficiently obvious, were 
misunderstood. The painter, ab- 
sent in the Holy Land, was silent, 
and so his friend, the author of 
‘Modern Painters,’ wrote to the 
‘Times’ in explanation. A girl, 
in dress and mien the lady, placed 
in a richly. furnished room, has 
been singing with her gay seducer, 
‘‘Oft in the Stilly Night,’’ when, 
at the sound of ‘‘sad memory” 
and ‘‘the light of other days ”’ she 
starts up in agony. Her lover, 
not seeing the horror in the face 
or the torture in the clasped hands, 
sings carelessly on, striking the 
piano’s keys with his gloved hand. 
‘¢ T suppose,’’ writes the eloquent in- 
terpreter, ‘‘no one possessing the 
slightest knowledge of expression 
could remain untouched by the 
countenance of the lost girl, rent 
from its beauty into sudden horror : 
the lips half open, indistinct in 
their purple quivering, the teeth 
set hard, the eyes filled with the 
fearful light of futurity, and with 
tears of ancient days.’’ On the floor 
lies a bird which a cat is tearing— 
over the mantel hangs a print of 
Jane Shore—and outside a window, 
as seen reflected in a mirror, are 
fowls of the air preying on ripened 
ears of corn. By such apt sym- 
bols is the moral pointed. Al} 
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the colours of the paint-box are 
thrown upon the canvas as a 
bold gamester casts his cards on 
a table, risking all and winning. 
Most venturesome and _ hardly 
saved from confusion, is the illu- 
sive reflection in the mirror of a 
window with the outdoor scene 
beyond, otherwise not in the pic- 
ture: the episode raises the curi- 
ous interest of a play within a 
_ play. And, as feats in imitative 
art, never have been surpassed the 
veined wood of the piano, the glit- 
tering gilt on clock and mirror- 
frame, the lustrous silk of the em- 
broidered shawl. If the actual 
scarf were placed by its counter- 
feit, the difference between the 
two could hardly be distinguished. 
Here verily was a painter of a 
brush cunning as that of the 
Dutch Mieris or Terburg, with an 
added symbolism and moral to 
which no Dutchman could plead 
guilty. And as we now look once 


more on the work, after the lapse of 
two-and-thirty years, we can hardly 
account for the hostility it pro- 
voked. Partly perhaps the artist 


proved distasteful because he 
wholly ignored the favourite doc- 
trine that the primary purpose of 
a picture should be to please. 
‘« The Awakened Conscience”’ natu- 
rally offended when it brought on 
a cold shudder! And so the pub- 
lic turned away and found their 
heart’s delight in perpetually pleas- 
ing ‘‘ cattle pieces, and sea pieces, 
and fruit pieces, and family pieces: 
the eternally brown cows in ditches, 
and white sails in squalls, and 
sliced lemons in saucers, and foolish 
faces in simpers’’ ! 

Fortunately for themselves, and 
in the interest gf art, the pre- 
Raphaelite brethren cannot be 
numbered among the world’s 
martyrs. If passed through fire, 
they managed to survive. Pains 
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and penalties fortified to endur 
ance; castigation cured conceit _ 
and eccentricity; and even ridi- 
cule, serving for adverti ss 
saved from oblivion. Yet doubt. 
less for the moment, the ordeal 
proved sufficiently cruel. Dickens 
had raised laughter in ‘House. 
hold Words,’ and the press gener- 
ally took advantage of a tempting - 
topic to amuse readers. It is 
difficult now to reconcile with 
ordinary allegiance to art the ran- 
cour of the attacks then indulged 
in. Mr Ruskin writes: ‘The 
loudness and universality of the 
howl which the common critics of 
the press have raised against two 
youths, Millais and Hunt; the 
utter absence of all generous help 
or encouragement from those who 
can both measure their toil and 
appreciate their success; and the 
shrill, shallow laughter of those 
who can do neither the one nor 
the other,—these are, strangest of. 
all, unimaginable unless they had 
been experienced. And as if these 
were not enough, private malice 
is at work against them, in its 
own small, slimy way.” ‘I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter re- 
specting one of them, from some 
person apparently hardly capable 
of spelling, and about as vile a 
specimen of petty malignity as 
ever blotted paper. I think it 
well that the public should know 
this.” 

And why did these perverse 
painters still persevere in a prac- 
tice thus held in scorn? Partly 
because of the sympathy of a 
small minority weary of the art 
of the day. The feeling was 
growing that the fine arts, as 
distinguished from the industrial 
arts, lagged behind the age; that 
they were not on a par with ad- 
vanced thought, did not give ade- 
quate expression to the motives 
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nd aspirations moving the world ; 


that they held but frivolous com- 

jonship with poetry creative in 
imagination, and_ with science pro- 

ive in new discoveries. What 
we want, cried some, is thought- 
pictures, — creations satisfying or 
appealing to the noble faculties 
of reason, imagination, conscience. 
Who could prove equal to these 
things? Possibly not the brethren. 
But at least let them have fair- 


play. 

This prelude may prepare the 
spectator for that most startling of 
pictorial apparitions, ‘‘ The Light 
of the World,’. exhibited with 
“The Awakened Conscience ”’ in 
the Academy of 1854. A storm 
of discordant criticism beat around 
the picture. Yet a friendly pen 
pronounced it ‘‘one of the very 
noblest works of sacred art ever 
produced in this or any other age.’’ 
The picture is an allegory bristling 


_ at every point with symbolism. A 


gaunt figure—‘‘ Christ in His ever- 
lasting offices of prophet, priest, 
and king,’’ clothed in the white 


_ tobe of the Spirit, with jewelled 


vest and breastplate, a radiant 
glory around the head, the crown 
of gold interwoven with the crown 
of thorns—stands, lantern in hand, 
at a closed door and knocks for 
entrance. On the picture-frame 
we read the words: ‘‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock. If 
any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” The door—signifying 
a human heart sealed and obdu- 
tate—is fast nailed, and tightly 
held by an overgrowth of ivy and 
weeds. The scene is a waste or- 
chard, with a reedy river looming 
in the distance. The time is the 
witching hour of stillness ’ twixt 
night and morn, the lingering 
moon mingles with the light of 
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stars, while in the far horizon 
gleams the grey gold of approach- 
ing dawn. A voice is heard, as 
of one crying in the wilderness, 
Open ye the door. 

‘¢ The Light of the World’’ was 
begun in 1852, at a farmhouse in 
Surrey, where Hunt and Millais 
were together studying back- 
grounds. Often Mr Hunt sat up 
all night while painting from the 
farmhouse orchard the background 
to his picture. We are told, 
though we see little internal evi- 
dence for the statement, that in 
the face of the Saviour he sought 
for an ideal. More to the pur- 
pose, we find that he made studies 
direct from nature,. received sug- 
gestions and took selections from 
more faces than one, and finally 
modelled a mask from which he 
painted. Thus we learn the art- 
ist’s method ; he has never thrown 
off hasty impressions,—on the con- 
trary, he builds up slowly, and 
works out his mental conception 
laboriously in the face of nature. 

The painter speaks in parables, 
and, as some poet-prophet, utters 
occult wisdom. To the irreverent 
he might appear but to give out 
pictorial puzzles—a kind of jug- 
glery easier than might seem. But 
minds rightly prepared give to 
the revelation didactic interpre- 
tation. Thus one commentator 
entitled to a hearing sees in the 
lantern carried in the hand the 
light of conscience, and recognises 
in the glory radiating from the 
thorn-crowned head the hope of 
salvation. But men less gifted 
may possibly feel this meaning 
somewhat far-fetched and lying a 
little outside the province of art. 
We incline to set more value on 
the deep and indelible impression 
left on the outer and inner sense 
by the face and figure of the Sav- 
iour. Most moving is the sorrow- 
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ful appeal: love, compassion, and 
entreaty speak in the silence of 
the night. The picture, if rather 
bizarre, takes hold of the mind by 
a strange spell: it moves to awe 
and awakens to mystery. 

Among ‘hostile critics Dr Waagen 
is best entitled to a hearing. In 
a letter to the ‘Times,’ provoked 
by ‘‘The Light of the World,” 
after expressing sympathy with 
our English pre-Raphaelites in 
their actuating principles, he states 
his belief that they are ‘totally 
mistaken ’’ in their practice. They 
are right while inspired by the 
‘*pure and earnest religious feel- 
ing which pervades the works of 
Fiesole and other masters of the 
fifteenth century,’’ but wholly wrong 
when they ‘‘ transfer to their pic- 
tures not only the beauties but the 
defects of their great models—un- 
mindful of the fact which a general 
survey of the history of art does not 
fail to teach, that the early mas- 
ters attract us, not on account of 
their meagre drawing, hard out- 
lines, erroneous perspective, conven- 
tional glories, &c., but, on the con- 
trary, in spite of these defects and 
peculiarities. We overlook these, 
simply and solely because in the 
undeveloped state of the scientific 
and technical resources of painting 
at that period they could not be 
avoided. But it is quite another 
thing when these defects and pe- 
culiarities are transferred to the 
works of modern artists, who pur- 
posely close their eyes to those 
scientific and technical lights which 
have now become the common pro- 
perty of art, and so retrograde to 
a state of darkness for which there 
is no excuse.”’” ‘‘That the system 
is already bearing its inevitable 
fruit is at once apparent in a pic- 
ture by the well-known and highly 
talented painter Holman Hunt, 
now in the Royal Academy, called 


‘The Light of the World.’” — 
Waagen then urges sundry 
tions little else than archeological. 

The pre-Raphaelites, we imagine, 
must have agreed in the main with 
Dr Waagen’s readings of history, 
Indeed, truths so obvious could 
hardly have escaped studénts jn 
any school. And impartial judges 
will incline to ascribe excesses to 
over-zeal rather than to perversity 
or incapacity. At the outset it 
might easily happen that even 
earnest truth-seekers should take 
a wrong path, that in tentative 
gropings among dark ages mistakes 
should be made as to the precise 
bearings of historic art upon na- 
ture-study. But the pilgrim who, 
in seeking distant or lofty shrines, 
misses the way does not lose his 
worship: faith in eternal verities 
sustains; though he falter, he does 
not fall; and whatever aspiration 
is nearest the heart he will reach 
in the end. 

It is strange that Dr Waagen, 


with his knowledge of historic © 


precedents, should not have even 
hinted at the palpable parallel 
between the old German painters 
and our modern pioneers. It is 
only too evident that Mr Holman 
Hunt is less Latin than Teuton; 
he does not share with Italians 
‘the fatal gift of beauty”; his 
lines do not flow as melodies; his 
voices are not lyric. On the con- 
trary, his analogues lie with such 
German masters as Meister Wil- 
helm of Cologne, Wolgemuth, and 
Diirer. His works have points of 
contact with the old painters in 
the Boisserie Collection: they are 
trenchant in character, strong in 
facial expression, rugged in lines, 
abrupt in angles, oppressed by 
weight of elaborated detail, and 
distracted as tapestries by wealth 
of decorative colour. And these, 
his distinguishing characteristics, 
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are scarcely to be counted as de- 


av Hunt having unburdened his 
mind in ‘‘ The Light of the World,”’ 
not unnaturally bent his steps to 
the land wherein his thoughts had 
long dwelt. In 1854, in the con- 

jal company of the late Thomas 
Seddon, he first visited Egypt, ‘‘ as 
the best portal to the regions of the 
oriental world ;”’ he then passed 
oa to Palestine, the country which 
became the scene of his most ardu- 
ous studies. From this journey 
—afterwards more than once re- 


peated—dates what may be termed , 


the orientalism of his art. Diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, it must al- 
ways be to evolve Biblical types 
here in the midst of London life, 
with its turmoil, levity, and scep- 
ticism. But we know from per- 
sonal experience how, from the 
moment the foot touches the Holy 
Land, the state of mind is wholly 
changed. When we tread the very 
paths Christ trod, enter the Garden 
of Gethsemane, or follow the track 
worn by ages up the Mount of 


' Olives, to the spot fixed by tradi- 


tion as the scene of the Ascension, 
the life of the Saviour, His teach- 
ings and sufferings, become every 
hour of the day vivid as a present 
reality. Mr Hunt set to work 
under the reasonable belief that, in 
a land among a people suffering 
comparatively slight mutation, he 
could reconstruct the cradle of 
Christianity, and breathe into the 
material form the spirit of the 
divine. 

‘The Scapegoat,” the earliest 
outcome of the first journey to the 
East, on reaching the Academy in 
1856, was greeted with little re- 
spect ; even Mr Ruskin could min- 
ister only hesitating praise in his 
opening sentence: ‘‘ This singular 
picture, though in many respects 
faultful and in some wholly a fail- 
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ure, is yet the one, of all in the 
gallery, which should furnish us 
with most food for thought.’’ And 
the world, having given thirty 
years of such thought, assigns to 
the picture immortality. The can- 
vas had the advantage, as may be 
guessed from its brilliance and 
veracity, of being painted out of 
doors on the spot, and the difficul- 
ties encountered enhance the tri- 
umph of the carrying out. The 
artist construed literally the Jewish 
custom of sending the scapegoat, 
stricken with the sins of the people, 
into a place uninhabited and deso- 
late. The Dead Sea, with its arid 
shores, bearing visible scars of a 
relentless curse appealed to the 
painter’s imagination as the spot 
of all others suited to his pictorial 
tragedy. So he journeyed by that 
same road to Jericho where the 
man fell among thieves, to search 
out his painting-ground. After 
traversing the entire western mar- 
gin of the Sea, he pitched his tent 
and set up his easel in the dry bed 
of a wild torrent, and from sunrise 
to sunset ‘‘ painted, crag by crag, 
the purple mountains of Moab, 
and grain by grain the pale ashes 
of Gomorrah.”’ 

The scapegoat, with a scarlet 
fillet bound about its brow, tells 
its terrible story. It has been 
driven by the multitude out of the 
camp, pursued into the wilderness, 
and thus tormented, starved, and 
exhausted, it staggers on its feet 
ready to perish. ‘‘ The Scripture 


.does not tell us that the scapegoat — 


necessarily died ; but according to 
the Talmud, every one who saw 
it threw a stone at it to drive it 
further into its mystical outlawry.” 
The eye looks piteously as entreat- 
ing succour, yet finding none, for 
its grave is in the wasted plain of 
salt, which, tradition says, shrouded 
Lot’s wife. The shore is strewn 
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with skeletons, for fable also tells 
how birds of the air, here pesti- 
lence-stricken, fall in their perilous 
flight. The. painter possibly, in 
memory of the fires that consumed 
the cities of the plain, lights up 
the distant mountains of Moab, 
whereon. Moses died, in the blood- 
red hues of an Eastern sunset. It 
may be but a fancy, yet we have 
often thought, that in these lands 
of miracle Nature herself essays 
the supernatural. Mr Hunt, in 
notes on his last great work, ‘‘ The 
Triumph of the Innocents,” de- 
scribes, in eloquent words, the 
wild play of the elements in the 
land of the scapegoat. From 
heights he looked on ‘‘the moun- 
tains of Moab far away to the 
east, the Dead Sea below, and 
the great plain of Philistia down 
in the west. A storm thence seen 
produced the impression of sublime 
purpose. The lightning gathers 
beyond the great hollow, which 
includes Jericho and the lost Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and then wavers, 
as the fingers of a mighty player 
upon the keys of a musical instru- 
ment ; collecting the errant forces 
of the air, and tremulous with 
dancing flame in the south, over 
the extending’ table-land, it seems 
to linger as though searching the 
plain of Philistia for its special 
mark, and there darts down in 
fury. 
‘** The Scapegoat ’’ pronounces a 
new departure; the old masters 
are out of mind; and the painter 
throws himself unreservedly on 
nature. And we have to reconcile 
as best.we may the apparent: para- 
dox that pre-Raphaelitism has for 
its synonym naturalism! Here 
is an artist who might seem to 
call to his aid the telescope to 
discover distances in place and 
time; yet he peers into things 
present and close at hand, as with 
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a microscope. Never before had 
been so happily blended the ken 
of the eagle with the eye of the 
mole. 
vel. 


spiritual significance. The goat— 


realised to the life, as if animal 
painting had been a sole vocation — 
—is almost human ; though dumb, — 
The landscape, while 


it speaks. 
literal to the last touch, has g 
language. 
the best sense, not the gratuitous 
affixing of far-fetched meanings, 
but the choosing ‘and the ac¢umu- 


lating of those forms and pheno. 


mena in the outer world which 


stand as the natural speech, vis-— 


ible signs, and immediate causes 
of inward emotion.’ ‘‘ The Scape- 
goat’’ is at once a history and a 
poem ; the scene calls up memories 
of ancient days, and haunts the 
imagination as a ghostlike vision. 
The journey to Palestine was 
taken with the purpose of paint- 


ing ‘‘ The Finding of the Saviour — 


in*the Temple.’”’ But an unex- 
pected difficulty came in the way. 
It was reported that the artist 
had come to traffic with the souls 
of the faithful: the superstition 


of the people against sitting to be~ 


painted could not be overcome— 
indeed an interdict was issued. 
And not until ‘‘ the excommunica- 
tion of the models at Jerusalem 
was removed’’ could the painter 
proceed. Mr Hunt. by this time 
was no stranger in the city; he 
had been a frequent visitor to the 
Jewish synagogue, and through 
introductions became 


ing advantage of these opportu- 
nities, he studied types superior 
to the common heads in Western 
Europe, as may be judged from 
the finished picture. Thus by slow 
degrees the important group of 


Jewish Rabbis advanced to com- — 


And the triumph was a mar. 
Materialism in art acquired — 


This is symbolism: in” 


a welcome — 
guest in wealthy households. Tak-— 
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/ Serious difficulties, how- 
ever, precluded the introduction 
of the Virgin and the Saviour upon 
canvas: the Jews who sat would 
take offence were the subject thus 

ounced Christian. Hence no- 
thing more was practicable then 
on the spot than studies and ob- 
servations. After a sojourn of a 

and a half in Jerusalem, Mr 
Hunt returned with his _half-fin- 
ished picture to England, and 
patiently continued his labours 
till their happy consummation in 
1860. His method in London was 
like that in the East; he spared 
no pains to transcribe with fidelity 
the lineaments of the Semitic race. 
Through Baron Rothschild he ob- 
tained access to the Jewish school 
in Spitalfields, and selected models 
suited to his more youthful char- 
acters. The principal group, in- 
duding Christ and the Mother, 
like Leonardo’s chief head in the 
Supper, was left till mear the last. 
The memoranda from Jerusalem 
were little more than suggestions 
—suitable types had to be searched 
out; and ultimately we learn that 
“the head of the Virgin was de- 
tived from a lady of the ancient 
mace, distinguished alike for her 
amiability and beauty. The Sav- 
iour'was painted from a pupil in 
one of the Jewish schools, to which 
the Iusband of this lady furnished 
afriendly introduction.’”” ‘The ac- 
gessories, it will be remembered, 
are ¢laborated with infinite care. 
The costumes had been taken from 
ithe best available relics, and for 
the-architecture of this, the second 
Temple, were consulted Jewish 
Tecords and Assyrian and Egyp- 
‘an:temains. Thus is claimed to 
‘the » painter's credit—a somewhat 
tquivocal compliment it might 
seem—that he succeeded in con- 


‘structing ‘“a wholly new style -of 


architecture’?! The catalogue ‘to 
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the present Exhibition has the 
courage to declare that ‘* The Find- 
ing of the Saviour in the Temple” 
‘¢ was doubtless the first important 
treatment of a sacred subject,’’ and 
that ‘this first Semitic present- 
ment of the Semitic Scripture’’ 
makes an epoch, 

The picture does ‘not .need de- 
scription; few compositions are 
better known: and its success 
when exhibited in London and the 
provinces was not beyond its de- 
serts. Yet demur was made, not 
wholly without reason, at the 
artist’s habitual treatment of 
sacred themes. And the question 
may be fairly raised whether all 
this array of ethnologic science, 
antiquarian lore, costume, stone 
and wood carving, and metal-work 
worthy cf a museum, enhances or 
detracts from the religious senti- 
ment. Certain it is that sacred 
art in the olden times relied on 
widely different means. Not to 
place too much stress on a class of 
subjects known as ‘‘Sante Con- 
versazione,”’ wherein the scenes 
are laid mid-heaven, and saints 
meet and hold converse together, 
who on earth had been severed by 
centuries and hundreds of miles, 
it is sufficient to quote countless 
Nativities; Holy Families, Disputes, 
in the Temple, indeed the whole 
Biblical series between Genesis and 
Revelation, to show how intense 
can be the devotion, how immediate 
the sense of the divine, in an art 
which takes little or no account of 
mundane conditions. With the 
old painters art was a conception 
from within—modern men begin 
outside: the former presents the 
soul, the latterthe cuticle. Charles 
Lamb speaks to the point boldly - 
when descanting on the ‘‘Barren- 
ness of the Imaginative Faculty in 
the Productions of Modern Art:’’ 
‘“ By a wise falsification the great 
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masters of painting got at their 
true conclusions by not showing 
the actual appearances.’’ 
‘‘Orientalism in art’’ would 
want its most brilliant character- 
istics without sunshine and colour. 
The land of the rising sun, clothed 
and jewelled as a tapestry or 
enamel, makes poor in comparison 
the resources of the  painter’s 
palette. And some will incline to 
think that Mr Hunt, in his en- 
deavour to realise Eastern splen- 
dour, has spoilt his art. But, 
always dauntless, he faces fierc- 
est sunlight in ‘*The Shadow of 
Death.”” The artist mounted him- 
self and his easel on the roof of the 
highest house in Nazareth, com- 
manding the hills which rise from 
the Plain of Jezreel. Light and 
colour wére thence studied day by 
day: thesun, moving across the 
sky as on a dial, serving as the 
timekeeper in this clockless clime, 
marked, as it approached its set- 
ting, the hour when the painter’s 
task began,—necessarily the self- 
same hour at which Christ, as de- 
picted, weary of the long day’s 
labour, rises to his feet and finds 
relief to the toil-worn body in out- 
stretched arms. The blazing sun, 
shining full on the Saviour, casts 
on a near wall the figure’s shadow: 
its form is the shadow of the cross, 
the foreshadow or symbol of death. 
The Mother, the only person pres- 
ent, bending over a casket which 
guards the Magi’s gifts, lifting her 
eyes, sees the shadow of her cruci- 
fied Son. The surroundings—a 
carpenter’s shop, hung with tools 
of the trade, and thickly strewn 
with palpable shavings and saw- 
ings—startle the eye by their 
strange collocations and realism. 
«The Shadow of Death,’ in 
subject and treatment, defines 
the line dividing modern from 
ancient art. If we search through 
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history we do not discover’ th. 
theme either in pre-Raphaelite gp 
post-Raphaelite periods. lom 
indeed is the Saviour depicted a 
occupied in mundane work,—one 
probable reason being that onal 
art in its character and mission — 
demanded that the human 
be merged in the’ divine. 
not till the arts became . 
that we find the carpenter’s shop 


Tt was 


thrust boldly within the pale of « 


pictorial narrative. Among mo 
dern Germans, Carl Miiller and 
others have represented Jesus as 4 
boy sawing wood; and Sir John 
Millais, in younger days, intro- 
duced Christ in the much-reyiled 
picture, ‘‘ The Carpenter’s Shop,” — 
History shows that with the lapse 
of time spiritual significance be- 
came surrendered to material cir- 
cumstance: thus sacred art was 
brought down to the level of genre. 
painting. Hence, in place of the 
high generalisation and the imagin- 
ative suggestion of Italian masters, 
we here encounter the literalness 
and realism of the Dutch painters! 

It was at least curious, if not edi- 
fyirg, to learn with what fidelity 
the accessories were studied on 
the spot. We are assured that 
‘the tools on the rack are from 
a collection of ancient carpenters 
implements bought at Bethlehem.” 
In like manner the draperies and 
the carved casket are transcripts 
from extant examples. Further 
more, this workplace was itself in 
part actually painted ‘‘in a car 
penter’s shop.”” What strikes as of 
more vital import is, that the he 
and figure of Christ were studied 
from actual ‘men dwelling in Pales- 
tine. The known permanence of 
oriental forms might favour the 
belief that the picture represents 
more or less closely a_ structure, 
with accessories familiar to the 
Saviour’s eye. 
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5) olism the artist once more 
alls to his aid: inanimate ob- 
i are clothed in _ spiritual 


meanings. Not only does the 
shadow on the wall prefigure the , 


agony on the cross, but the tools 
granged on the rack signify the 
instruments of torture, while reeds 
inthe corner stand for the king’s 
put into the hand in the 
hour of buffeting. Moreover, the 
circular window, looking out on 
the evening sky, is so placed as to 
serve for a nimbus round the 
head, while a smaller star-shaped 
ing symbolises the star seen 
by the shepherds. It were hard 
tosay whether these teachings are 
of the nature of milk for babes or 
meat for strong mene 

The picture is supposed to exalt 
the dignity of labour: it shows the 
Saviour ‘‘gaining His bread by 
the sweat of ‘His face;’’ it claims 
to be the only representation of 
“Christ in full manhood enduring 
the burden of common toil.’”’ The 
age may be taken as between 
twenty-five and thirty, a period 
concerning which the Gospels are 
significantly silent. But in the 
apocryphal ‘‘ Gospel of the infancy 
of Jesus Christ,’’ we read the cu- 
rious story, that St Joseph ‘‘ was 
not very skilful at the carpenter’s 
trade,” and that among other blun- 
ders he made a mistake in a throne 
he had to construct for the King 
of Jerusalem. And the tradition 
goes that the child Jesus set all 
tight as by miracle. The process, 
be it observed, was not through 
mechanical work as seen in Mr 
Hunt’s picture, but by that mir- 
aculous power which with Chris- 
tian painters in the olden times was 
the soul of sacred art. 

The head of the Saviour and 
the figure, mostly undraped, are 
studied with the painter’s habitual 
independence. ‘Traditional forms 
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have been cast aside and a new 
type is sought out from nature. 
Twoor more models were employed ; 
the torso and limbs are studies 
from a Syrian man, better known 
for fine physique than for moral 
conduct! No objection can be 
raised to the method, provided 
only in the end is realised that 
fundamental idea of the character, 
the divine residing in the human. 
The physical frame is that of a 
man well-proportioned, strongly 
and compactly knit in bone and 
muscle, fitted by nature for skilled 
manual labour; and so far the 
artist gains what he aims at. Yet 
Leonardo da Vinci and others 
reached something more. The 
figure, though lacking divinity, 
realises at least the rationalistic 
idea of M. Renan, that the spell 
of Christ’s personal presence proves 
a physical beauty and perfection 
approaching the superhuman. The 
head is crowned with auburn hair 
falling in disordered curls upon 
the shoulders; the beard is short ; 
the mouth open, showing teeth 
white as ivory; the eyes, liquid 
and lustrous as gems, are turned 
upwards. It: is written, ‘‘and 
Christ looked up to heaven ;”’ and 
in the face we read not only the 
weariness of the flesh through 
labour, but the anguish of the 
spirit and the prayer for divine aid. 
Mr Hunt, by his original concep- 
tion and treatment, enlarges the 
area of Christian art. 

Romance, in the historic sense of 
the word, colours the creations of 
England’s new yet old school. 
The middle ages are reflected: we 
recognise a romance ardent as 
religion, a religion passionate as 
romance, and poetry in all. With 
Rossetti, of whom is exhibited a 
portrait instinct with poetry, the 
fire of romance burnt the brightest 
and endured the longest; in Mil- 
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lais, if not the faintest, it is the least 
constant; while in Hunt, the flame 
appears intermittent, smoulder- 
ing and hidden from sight over 
considerable periods, -and_ then 
bursting out anew as in its first 
fervour. And yet, to speak more 
strictly, we should perhaps say that 
in Hunt were merged and broken 
down the barriers which, with 
others, separated the romance of 
the imagination from the romance 
of religion. Hence it happens 
that, while compositions from 
Shakespeare and Keats have an 
unction akin to devotion, express- 
ly sacred compositions are illumined 
by legends and interwoven with 
the tissues of poetry. A scene 
from ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ shows the artist to ad- 
vantage as a romanticist, yet with 
the sharp articulation and the ac- 
centuated character of a naturalist. 
The scene is the moment of the 
conviction and repentance of Pro- 
teus. Julia in her boy’s apparel 
has not yet declared herself: the 
outlaws are advancing with their 
captives. The work, in its scheme, 
study of character, and technical 
quality, is a masterpiece. And 
now, after the lapse of more than 
thirty years, such is the mutation 
in the standard of taste, that we 
can hardly understand how the pic- 
ture, on its exhibition in the Acad- 
emy of 1851, should have been de- 
nounced as mistaken in conception, 
ill in drawing, and incorrect in 
perspective. Imputed faults of 
commission and omission are ac- 
credited as merits, now that gen- 
eralised characters, pretty china- 
plate faces, in common with con- 
ventional trees and rocks, have 
fallen out of fashion. The work 
shows itself exceptional, even among 
its fellows in this collection, by its 
astounding force and reality: like 
certain voices in song, the picture 
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carries far ; its accents are so. 
—not in a bad sense—that ¢ 


assault the spectator at the furthe q 


point in the gallery. And the wm 
pellent power cxcichiad by some 
of its neighbours becomes here re 
versed into force of n, 


Instead of phases of ugliness, are 
present forms of positive beauty | 
—a natural perfection which the 
asa 


brethren strangely reckoned 
mark of weakness. &, 

Romance, poetic and ionate: 
with outburst of tears, round ae 
terance in ‘‘Isabella and her Basil 
Pot,’’ inspired by Keats’s paraphrase 
from the ‘Decameron.’ The pic- 
ture, though almost oriental in 
decorative splendour, was con 
ceived and executed in Florence, 
the scene of the poem, at a time 
when the artist passed through 4 
terrible sorrow. Isabella is dis 
covered in her rich Tuscan cham- 
ber, just risen from her bed to 
weep over the Basil Pot which en- 
shrines the last remains of her 
murdered lover. The plant flour 
ishing under her tender care § 
placed on her frie-diew; and ip 
all the abandonment of a broken 
heart, she bends over the relic 
as an altar. The artist, after a 


interval of fourteen years, reverts - 


to the realism by which he fit 
‘surprised the Academy in the ac 
cessories to ‘‘ The Awakened Con- 
science.’’ Here, again, appears al 
embroidered shawl, also an itt 
descent glass vessel, which might 
deceive experts in bdric-a-brac & 
the grapes of Zeuxis took’ in the 
birds. In the painting of flesh= 
a feat far more difficult—the artist 
is not so successful: the carma 
tions show increasing opacity and 


crudity. Also, it may be objected : 


that the sentiment is pushed to 
sensational excess. iy 

Tastes proverbially differ 9 
widely in matters of beauty, that 
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- no artist can be asked to surrender figure-painting, to the mutual ad- 
at thee his favourite types. Yet Mr vantage of each. Hence land- 
the Hunt cannot escape the penalties scape, as in a less degree with 
the te. incident to his departure,*as ex- the outdoor studies of Millais, 
> some in the present exhibition, gains in certitude and significance, 
ere Te: from accepted standards. And while figure-compositions profit by 
actin: impartial observers may opine that companionship with nature. Two 
8, are the hostility shown from the first landscapes are before us: the scene 





to the pre- Raphaelite painters whichenvirons ‘‘ The Scapegoat,”’ a 
jn no small degree was provoked sky revealing glory as of heaven’s 





i 








ee their deliberate outrage on open gates, a shore paved with the 

1s beauty. Yet their assaults, if not image of the sky above. ‘‘Strayed 
ionate; tobe pardoned, admit of explana- Sheep,’’ in contrast, relieves the 
du tion. They protested with reason eye by delicious coolness. A com- 





inst’ the smooth, senseless pret- mission had been given to repeat 

















Be tiness of the album and keepsake the group of sheep—which indeed 
e pie- school. But they went further, could ‘not be repeated too often 
al in | and we cannot but think erred — in ‘‘The Hireling Shepherd” ; 
con- jevously, when they ignored the but here the flock is differently 
rence, ks, and neglected the evolu- disposed, and the artist, we are 
time tion of highest types wherein art informed, ‘‘ profited by the oppor- 
igh a must ever find its consummation. tunity of painting a beautiful cliff- 
: dis. The fact is not a little signifi- landscape studied near Hastings.’’ 
cham- cant that, among the thirty two pic- The sheep have gone astray, hav- 
od to tures and drawings now on view, ing no shepherd; and scattered 
h en- not a trace can be discovered of and wandering, they snatch a hasty 
her classic studies. Yet when we visit mouthful among the brambles and 
flour- the churches and galleries of Italy, grass of the green headland. The 
re is we find not a single artist, how- sea beyond, touched in with un- 
d in ever early or pure, who cared to wonted delicacy, leads the eye to 





sever himself wholly, even were he a far-off horizon. The sun ap- 
able, from his classic surroundings proaching its setting, floods the 
and antecedents. But English fol- - picture with dazzling light, attem- 
lowers, while fighting under Italian pered by reposeful shade. The 
banners, deserted to the opposite sheep—the only tenants of the 
camp. The Italian and Grecian still solitude—painted lovingly, 
were forsaken in favour of the look out from the canvas know- 
Gothic, with her twin-sister the ingly, and ‘by sprightly movements 
. Grotesque ; the goddess of beauty and almost human intelligence, im- 
was cast down from her pedestal, part to the landscape much of the 
and instead enthroned the divinity character of a figure-picture. The 
of ugliness. The new worship artist’s colour is apt to be start- 
proved infectious, at least among ling as his conceptions ; and here, 
the elect. Ugliness, like age, was as in ‘“‘The Hireling Shepherd,” 
found to possess charms peculiarly the eye must be reconciled as best 
her own; she commended herself it may to the fearless use of that 
by individual conviction, strength most intractable of pigments — 
of expression, and occasionally by green. These landscape-studies 
passionate appeal ! leave in the retrospect serene im- 
Throughout the artist’s career, pressions; they are as healing 
landscape goes hand in hand with and tranquillising medicine to the 
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mind, and sustain the trust that 
Nature never forsakes the heart 
that loves her truly. Mr Hunt, 
we understand, proposes in his 
projected Eastern journey to re- 
cur to sketching. After the severe 
stress in completing the memor- 
able ‘* Triumph of the Innocents,”’ 
a little painting in the open air in 
Palestine will come as a restora- 
tive recreation. 

It has often been objected that 
the most paintable subjects in the 
Biblical narrative have, by endless 
repetition, been worn out. Mr 
Hunt, however, once again opened 
a new line of thought in his last 
great effort, ‘‘The Triumph of the 
Innocents.”” And with much pains 
he expounds a composition fraught 
with mystic meaning. The pic- 
ture, speaking briefly, is a flight 
into Egypt, with the addition of 
the blessed innocents floating in 
the air. The time of flight is 
fixed in April, about sixteen 
months after the birth of Jesus. 
** During the spring-time, rich in 
flowers and first-fruits, the holy 
travellers are represented as pass- 
ing across the Philistine plain on 
the road to Gaza, at a distance of 
about thirty miles from their point 
of departure. The night is. far 
spent. While the descending 
moon sheds its last rays on the 
natural objects in the picture, 
unearthly light reveals the em- 
bodied spirits of the martyred 
innocents advancing in procession. 

The Virgin is seated on a she-ass, 
of the breed now known as the 
Mecca race, and the foal follows 
its mother, as is seen to this day 
in the East.’’ Mary rejoicing over 
the child Jesus in her lap, as safe 
from slaughter, ‘‘ feels compassion 
for the murdered innocents and for 
the childless mothers, less happy 
and less honoured than herself.” 
It is at this moment ‘‘that Jesus 
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recognises the spirits of the 
innocents, his little neighbour 
of Bethlehem, children like Him. 
self. 
their martyrdom. 
sacrifice, bearing branches and 
blossoms of trees,” they rejoice 
in the glory of their misfortune 
‘* Behind in the air are the babes 
~ yet hardly awakened to the new 
ife. 


impressed uppn them. Towards 
the front are other spirits of child. 
ren, triumphing in completer know- 


‘ledge of their service. One of them 


in priestly office leads the band. 
Those who follow cast down their 
tokens of martyrdom in the path 
of their recognised Lord.” The 
procession passes a shallow stream 
reflecting the quiet beauty of the 
night sky. A peculiarly mystic 
passage in the foreground of the 
picture, inappreciable to the un- 
initiated, the artist explains as 
‘¢the flood upon which the spirit- 
ual children advance,—the livi 

fountains. of. water—the streams 

eternal life—mystically portrayed 
as ever rolling onward.” ‘The 
play of the wavelets takes the 
form of airy globes, which image 


the Jewish belief in the millen 


nium that is to follow the advent 
of the Messiah.’’ 
‘¢The Triumph of the Inno 


cents,’’ seen in this gallery only - 


a few months since, whatever be 
its shortcomings—which probably 
the artist would be the first to 
acknowledge — manifestly deserves 
to be approached in the spirit 
of reverence. Hasty impressions, 


which have come to our know. 


ledge, formed in casual moments’ 
snatched from the rush and roar 
of city. life, are little else than 
an insult to a work which, from 
first to last, cost more than 
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‘years of anxious thought. 
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The 


picture, at any rate, claims con- 
sideration as the fulfilment 
of a long-cherished purpose, which, 
to quote Mr Hunt’s own words, 
with some curtailment, had for its 
end “‘to. revivify on canvas, if it 
were possible to me, the facts of 
Scripture history. My aim was to 
advance nearer to the truth than 
had yet been done, by patiently 
working out a whole picture, str- 
rounded by the very people and 
the circumstances of the life in 
Judea of old days.”” With the vital 
ambition of an artist to serve as 


high priest and expounder of the 


excellent works of the Creator, the 
purpose was to choose the highest 


and combinations of His‘ 


handiworks, so that men might 
admire the operfections of the 

Author of all, and men’s 
lifé might thus become a con- 
finual joy and solace. Likewise 
the endeavour was to embody 
the events by which God in His 
providence prepared the people of 
Israel as teachers and prophets to 
the whole Gentile world. ‘* My idea 
suggested the experiment to me as 
worth making for myself; but the 
attempt was beset with difficulties 
beyond expectation.”’ 

If Mr Hunt’s head be in the 
clouds, at all events he plants his 
foot on solid earth. And it can- 
not be laid to his charge that, like 
Blake and others, when soaring to 
the supernatural he forsakes the 
natural The scene, almost to a 
fault, is presented to the senses in 
gross material, and even the stuff 
that dreams are made of is sub- 
stantial as bodily flesh. None will 
deny to the handling and sechnigque 
throughout utmost mastery. But 
the very conception committed the 
Painter from the first to incom- 
patibilities; he did not recognise 
€sential distinctions between the 
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arts of poetry and painting. Hence, 
it cannot but be felt that the mys- 
tic ‘‘ stream of eternal life,’’ and the 
‘‘airy globes’’ reflecting visions, 
which might readily be conveyed to 
the imagination through rhythmi- 
cal lines of word-painting, wholly 
elude pigments and the brush. We 
honour the artist’s aspiration, yet 
the attempt to render the mind’s 
intangible imaginings palpable to 
sense, is proved once more beyond 
the range of pictorial art. Yet it 
cannot be said that the striving to 
pass from the material and the 
myndane into the realm of the 
spiritual and the divine fails en- 
tirely of reward. The mind some- 
hew is led insensibly along the 
pathway of miracle. And wonder is 
awakened when, in thedead of night, 
‘* partly stooping from the starlight, 
and partly floating on the desert 
mirage, move with the Holy Family, 
the glorified souls of the immocents. 
Clear in celestial light, and gathered 
into child-garlands of gladness, they 
look to the Child in whom they 
live, and yet, for them to die.’” Mr 
Ruskin probably carries the suf- 
frages of the majority in his lauda- 
tion that ‘‘ none even of the most 
animated groups and processions 
of children which constitute the 
loveliest sculpture of the Robbias 
and Donatello, can more than rival 
the freedom and felicity of motion, 
or the subtlety of harmonious line, 
in the happy wreath of these angel- 
children.’”’ The infant Christ, in 
ecstasy of joy on recognising the 
martyred playmates of Bethlehem, 
is one of the brightest conceptions 
that ever entered an artist’s mind. 
The mother—not youthful or quite 
beautiful—is moulded in grandeur 
like to a Michael Angelo sibyl. 
The landscape in shadowed solem- 
nity fitly shrouds the sorrowful 
flight. Snow in April lies on the 
distant hills, and a tempest has 
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passed across the sky. Again the 
artist speaks, as he paints, with 
authority: ‘‘I rely only on my 
personal knowledge of a country 
and climate, acquired by many 
years of residence throughout all 
seasons, to understand how the 
sorrows of that night would be 
intensified by the angry elements.”’ 
The Holy Child, the herald of 
peace, here passeth out of trouble 
into rest. . 

We congratulate Mr Holman 
Hunt on an exhibition which ex- 
alts him as an artist and as a 
man. Many painters have covered 
a larger surface, but few have cn- 
centrated on canvas thoughts so 
weighty and original. And the 
artist is not only a thinker but a 
teacher: he strives by his pencil 
to make the world wiser and 
better. And if in larger measure 
he rejoiced in the ideal, we should 
say that his creations set forth 
truth, beauty, and goodness, with 
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a force and fulness seldom if 
seen before. Yet his movem 





and manifestations lie outside tad 


toric precedeft and 


ary parallel, and are far from cop. 


forming to the order and sy. 
pathy of the heavenly . 


His orbit is eccentric, his art q 


Pe 


law unto itself, his career 
nomenal. This life-work, bor, 
duty and proved in self-sacrifice, 


has long won the sympathy of | 


high-minded men. The prayer 
of many friends will go with Mr 
Holman Hunt in his approaching 
journey to Jerusalem. Seng 
we all trust may be given for the 
renewal of his labours: he has 


still in his mind ideas y to 


take pictorial form. The 


of Lazarus we venture to 
to his pencil: 


at Bethany. But whatever may 
be the artist’s next message, we 
heartily wish him God-speed. 
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The Crofters: how to Benefit them. 


THE CROFTERS: 


Tue Island of Skye is in a state 
of anarchy. ‘The Queen’s writ 
does not run, debts are not paid, 

- gates are fearfully in arrears, the 

r law and educational system 

are in danger of collapse, land- 
| owners are on the road to ruin, 
credit is at an end, all improve- 
ments have ceased, and there is 
no demand for the labour of the 

ple. The two estates on which 
there are the largest population 
of crofters are—that belonging to 
Lord MacDonald, and that which 
is the property of Major Fraser of 
Kilmuir; and the following fig- 
ures show the growth of lawless 
tefusal to pay rent :— 


MACDONALD ESTATE. 


£3728 
329 
367 
464 


2182 
4815 


Crofter rental per annum, . 
Arrears, 1881, . j . 


KILMuIR ESTATE. 


£2958 
443 
990 
5718 


In other words, out of a rent due 
on the MacDonald estate during 
the last two years of £7456, only 
£3105 has been paid; and on the 
Kilmuir estate, out of £5916, but 
£188! There is no power to 
enforce payment ; a sheriff officer 
attempting to discharge his duties 
Isat once ‘‘deforced”’ ; the Govern- 
ment of the Queen look on in 
imbecile inaction, and the govern- 
ment of agitation is paramount. 
Rates are not paid any more 
than rent; at the close of 1885 
the arrears then due were alarm- 
ingly high, and recent information 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVI. 


Crofter rental per annum, . 
Arrears, 1881, 2 
“1883, 
« 1885, 


HOW TO BENEFIT THEM. 


points to a continuance of the 
evil. The parochial rates are al- 
most entirely expended on the 
education and maintenance of the 
crofter population : they amount in 
Skye to sums varying from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. in the pound. The rent is 
withheld, and yet the landowner 
is required to pay his moiety of 
those heavy rates upon money 
which he does not receive. In 
the case above-mentioned, where 
the arrears. of the crofters’ rents 
are £7456, placing the landlord’s 
share of the rates at the low 
average of 2s. in the pound, he is 
required to pay £750 out of his 
own pocket. The Government 
which he supports by taxation of 
all kinds, offers him no assistance 
in obtaining fulfilment of bargains ; 
while its threats and power are 
freely used to force him to pay 
that which it ostentatiously re- 
fuses to help him to collect. 

The first result of this contempt 
of law and neglect of contract is 
disaster to the landlords. There 
are instances now occurring where 
proprietors who have never at- 
tempted to rack-rent their tenants 
—have probably not raised their 
rents within living memory—are 
compelled to relinquish residence 
in their own county, and are ex- 
posed to the most narrow straits 
of poverty. But the result, which 
follows as quick as thunder after 
lightning, and which is more de- 
plorable, is the destruction of in- 
dustry, the discharge of labour, the 
ebb of capital. 

A gentleman in Argyleshire has - 
for many years employed a con- 
siderable number of Skyemen in 
road-making and general improve- 
ments. On their leaving as usual 
late last autumn, Sandy, after wait- 

‘ 20 
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ing in vain for a word of hope that 
he would return, asked, ‘‘ And will 
I not be coming back again next 
May?’ **'No, Sandy; since you 
say the land is not to be mine any 
longer, why should I improve it?” 
And so ends a steady annual em- 
ployment for ten or twelve indus- 
trious men, who will wait long be- 
fore they get so good a berth from 
the Land-Law reformers. 
Legislation is inevitable; and 
for this reason, if for no other, 
it is desirable. The Royal Com- 
mission reported in 1884 in favour 
of changes in the law. In 1885 
the then Government brought for- 
ward a bill to deal with crofters’ 
grievances. Lord Salisbury an- 
nounced in the Queen’s speech in 
January last that it was his inten- 
tion to introduce a measure in this 
sense; and Mr Trevelyan has ful- 
filled his adversary’s promise by 
producing the ‘‘ Crofters Bill, No. 
2."’ The bill is drastic; yet is it 
sufficient? It passes by all the 
teachings of political economy ; 
but does it benefit the people ? 
It deprives the landowner of 
rights which he has bought with 
full sanction of the State; but 
does it add to the wealth of the 
country? Is there any reasonable 
chance, if the bill is passed in its 
present form, of the crofter diffi- 
culty being solved, and laborious 
prosperity taking the place of 
present agitation and discontent ? 
This bill is alleged to be based 
on the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. It is necessary briefly to 
glance at the recommendations 
which were the result of a long and 
impartial inquiry. These are— 


1. Compulsory improvement and 
enlargement of the township. 
2. Government advances to .pro- 
pa desirous of offering new 
oldings to crofters in “over- 
crowded townships.” 
3. Compulsory granting of improv- 
ing leases for thirty years to 
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crofters paying not less than 
annual rent. 
4. Government advances for p 
chase by small tenants of 
holdings. : 
5. Government advances for mak. 
ing harbours, for purchase of 
boats and nets. 3 
6. Government assistance for im 
provement of communications — 
and especially for the making of 
a railway from Fort William to. 
the west coast. rs 
7. Assisted emigration of families, | 
8. In special reports Mr Cameron 
of Lochiel and Sir Kenneth Mae. 
kenzie dissent from the recom. 
mendation in favour of enlarging 
townships; and the former a 
vocates a system of advance to 
the proprietor, on the security of 
the estate, to enable crofters to 
stock small farms of not less than 


£30 rent. 

g. The Commissioners expressly re. 
cord their disapproval of fixity of 
tenure and of adjusting rents by 
a land court. 


Mr Trevelyan has not been suc- 
cessful in following the Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations very 
closely, for he omits altogether 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8; and the 
central proposals which ke relies 
upon are No 1, which was objec- 
ted to by the two most experi: 
enced men on the Commission, and — 
‘‘ fixity of tenure’’ and ‘‘ fair rent,” 
which were rejected by all. 

This, then, is the outcome of s0 
much inquiry and the fruit of such 
long delay. One of the great dan 
gers is, that this attempt at. legis 
lation may be hurried through 
without minute debate—that peo 
ple will pass the question by a4 
Scotch affair in which they have 
no interest, affecting a population 
equivalent only to that of a third 
class English town. Nothing cal 
be more dangerous ; for the bill, 
whether good or bad, is of vital 
importance, and contains prilk 
ciples which, if admitted without 
special limitation to certain dis 


tricts based on distinctions clear 
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and defined, will sweep an irresist- 
ible course through Britain. 

The Government, however, have 
decided so to deal with the ques- 
tion. They give the crofter ‘* fix- 
ty of tenure,’’ which, in practice, 
he has already; they allow him to 

to atribunal to fix a “fair 
rent,” which, save in a few special 
cases, he is not likely to do, as he 
knows the rent is far from high; 
they give him ‘‘ compensation for 
improvements’ when he goes—a 
thing perfectly right in itself, but 
ashe has no intention of going, it 
does not improve his immediate 
ition; and lastly, they allow 
him to apply for a compulsory 
enlargement of grazing-ground, 
which, in the present depressed 
condition of the sheep - farming 
industry, both landowner and 
sheep-farmer would be thankful 
to induce him to take, if only 
he could find capital to stock it. 
The unfortunate crofter has asked 
for bread, and he is given a stone. 
He has looked to Parliament to 
improve his position, to secure him 
better chances of profitable labour, 
and he is given a bill of 30 
clauses, not one of which gives the 
average crofter of the Highlarids 
any profit, gain, or advantage he 
does not now possess. 

It is easy to suggest all sorts of 
schemes of land legislation, but 
before placing implicit faith in 
their miraculous power, Parlia- 
ment should take the trouble to 
inquire how far any land legisla- 
tion can deal with existing troubles. 
The population of the Northern 
Hebrides is 60,530. The gross 
rental is £92,060. The average 
tental per head is _ therefore 
41, tos, 4d.; while the average 
acreage, if the whole were equally 
divided, is 1934 acres per head. 
The Commissioners, taking evi- 
dence on the spot, arrived at the 
conclusion that to live on the land 
with any prospect of comfort would 
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require, not 19 acres, but 57. The 
land is there, and Parliament now 
claims the power to divide it, to give 
it to this man or to that, to say 
what rent shall be paid for it; but 
it is not in the power of Parlia- 
ment to treble the area of the soil, 
or to restore content to the people 
by land legislation alone. Wealth 
from the land in the Highlands 
may be divided differently, but it 
cannot be increased. It is, in fact, 
admitted that legislation of the 
character proposed would decrease 
rather than increase the value of 
the land. 

What we want is means to work 
both land and sea to profit. The 
crofters are good and industrious 
workmen when the opportunity for 
profitable labour is at hand. The 
only substantive proposal here is 
to give more land by means of a 
court appointed and maintained at 
the public expense. More land! 
At this moment there are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
acres at the disposal of crofters, 
if they are willing and able to 
take it in small farms down to 
430 or even £20 per annum. And 
what is recent experience? Three 
years ago, Lord Macdonald took 
the grazings of Ben Lee from a 
tenant who paid him £125 a-year, 
and gave it to the crofters of sev- 
eral adjoining townships at a rent 
of £74, 15s. They have never 
been able to stock it, they have 
never paid a penny of rent for it, 
and not only so, but the arrears 


‘on their original crofts have risen 


in two years no less than—£274. 
Lady Gordon Cathcart adopted a 
similar course in the island of 
Barra, and now finds that the 
people are entirely unable to make 
use of the land, and that the con- 
cession has been useless to them 
and a dead loss to her. 

On the Macleod estate, in Skye, 
two farms have been ‘broken up 
in small holdings, and have been 
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given to crofters, who it is hoped 
and believed will prosper; , but 
ceaseless advertisement of large 
tracts on the same estate has 
failed to secure tenants of the 
same class, because, unhappily, 
none have money to pasture and 
work the land. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if there are any 
crofters now prepared to offer for 
small farms of this kind, and to 
stock them, there will not only be 
no difficulty in getting what they 
want, but that every landowner 
in the Hebrides will compete for 
the honour of numbering them 
among their tenants. 

The sea, however, holds out far 
other prospects. It is well known 
that the productiveness of any 
given tract of water depends upon 
the extent of coast-line which 
bounds it rather than upon the area 
of the séa itself. 

The whole coast-line of the east 
of Scotland, from Berwick north- 
wards, is only 425 miles, while the 
coast-line on the west extends over 
2000 miles. The western fishing- 
grounds are wholly undeveloped 
compared with what they must 
and will become. Nevertheless, 
the value of the fish caught, in 
many places, already far exceeds 
the value of the produce of the 
land. 

In 1884 and 1885 the two dis- 
tricts of Stornoway and Loch Car- 
ron, which comprise Skye, Lewis. 
and the Long Island, yielded the 
following returns :— 

Estimated Value, 
1884. 1885. 
.. “ings, a, £166,935 £130,732 

‘kinds, es 40,986 58,674 

Cod and ling, . ove 20,022 


In the island of Barra, whose 
gross rateable value is only £2566, 
the value of herrings alone landed 
during 1885 amounted to £57,000. 

The East Coast districts are in- 
finitely more productive, not be- 


Herri 
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cause fish are more plentiful, 
because markets are more 


sible. In the 425 miles of eastern s 
coast there are forty-four points 
from which fish may be transmitted — 


by rail to market. ' On the 2000 
miles of the western coast there are 
but two points of railway contact, 

This evil must be remedied. The 


opening up of the west coast by 
railway communication is the ¢- 
sential need of the district. Fish, 


the most perishable of materials, 
abounds; there are plenty of people 


ready to devote their time to catch- - 


ing it; and at the other e i 

there are millions who would be 
eager purchasers for fresh fish in 
plenty at reasonable rates. The 
Commissioners say in their Report: 
‘¢We are of opinion that the fish- 
ing industry of the west can never 
be fully developed until the rail- 
way is extended to the sea at some 
central point on the west coast of 
Inverness-shire.”’ ‘Two years ago, 
a projected railway from Glasgow 


to Fort William, and thence to 


Inverness, was thrown out by a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. This should be revived, but 
with a more direct and cheaply 
constructed route. It has been 
calculated that a railway from 
Kingussie to Fort William and 
thence to Malaig on the southem 
shore of Loch Nevis, immediately 
opposite the Point of Sleat im 
Skye, could be constructed in 
less than ninety miles and 
for less than £1,000,000. Fish 
and passengers could be trans- 
ported by this line from the most 
central and convenient spot on the 
west to Edinburgh or Glasgow in 


eight hours; and an equal boon 


would be conferred on the popiila- 
tion of the Highlands and that of 
the great cities of the empire 
Such a railway would be 

greater advantage to the crofters 
than all the provisions of Mr 


Trevelyan’s Bill, for it would give , 
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the’people labour during construc- 
tion, and permanent access to 
markets when finished. 

‘Where is the £1,000,000 to 
come from—the country cannot 

uce it? In 1883 an Act was 

called the ‘Irish Tram- 
ways Act,” which authorised a 
tee of two per cent on 
capital required for the construc- 
tion of railways in Ireland. A 
tee from the State of two 
cent in this instance—the re- 
. mainder could be obtained from 
other sources—would be produc- 
tive of infinite advantage ; it would 
transgress no sound economic law, 
for new wealth would thereby be 
made; and it would create the one 
and only wholesome remedy for 
poverty and discontent—viz.., a heal- 
thy demand for labour in develop- 
ing the resources of the district. 

If it is true, as I have tried to 

_ prove, that legislation affecting 
land-tenure only is of little or no 
avail, is it not reasonable and right, 
asacure for poverty and wretch- 
edness, and in face of a serious na- 
tional danger, to attack the, ques- 
tion in another way, and to try 
and make this population happier 
by making them richer, as a result 
of their own productive labour? 
Government, however, is as neces- 
sary as concession. Let us give 
the crofters the fixity of tenure 
which they ask for; let us open 
up their country and increase their 
wealth; but every effort will be in 
vain unless the executive has the 
courage to do its duty—to protect 
capital, to maintain order, and to 
insist that, whoever may be right 
or wrong in any particular dispute, 
the Government of the Queen shall 
be obeyed. 

It is surely a striking fact that 
the Highland landowners, whose 
Interests are so nearly touched, 
make no serious protest against 
legislation which singles them out 

+ ftom all others for interference and 
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restriction. I believe the language 
which those concerned with this 
question would use, might be thus 
expressed :— 

‘« We claim that the rights which 
we possess, whether by descent or 
purchase, under the continued 
sanction of the State, cannot be 
taken from us without a violation 
of contract just as gross and inde- 
fensible as if our lands were situ- 
ated in Mid-Lothian or in Kent. 
We can point to charters giving the 
fullest possession four or five hun- 
dred years old; we can refer to 
leases, contracts, rent-rolls, showing 
for centuries past that the land has 
belonged to the individual, that he 
has made his own bargains with 
his tenants, has received from them 
a yearly revenue in exchange for 
the use of the land, and has ex- 
ercised the free power to make 
contracts with whom he pleased. 
We are now told all this is to be 
altered. Our tenants are to have 
fixity of tenure. We have no 
objection to urge if it makes them 
happier, for we have no wish what- 
ever to remove them, and so add 
to our own difficulties. They are 
to get a rent fixed by a court. 
We have not been in the habit of 
rack-renting, and therefore have 
no fear of such a provision. “They 
are to have land provided for them 
at the expense of the larger farms. 
We have been, and are at this 
moment, seeking to get our vacant 
land taken by the crofters in small 
farms, but they are not able to 
avail themselves of the offer. No! 
we do not resist legislation; we do 
not cling to privilege or power ; but 
we have a right to insist that the 
sacrifice we are forced to make is 
for the real good of the people— 
that it will leave them better, 
richer, happier, moré contented, 
more law-abiding than they were 
before; in a word, that it will 
settle the question.”’ 

REGINALD MacLeEop. 


In Suspense. 


IN SUSPENSE, 


THE Parliament of 1886 has 
now had time to settle down to 
its work. But settle down it can- 
not. There are elements in its 
composition which make the quiet 
of business-like work impossible. 
There are factors in the Ministry 
which controls its destinies in the 
meantime, tending still more to 
aggravate its condition of unrest. 
There are elements of pressure 
outside which lend their baneful 
influence to intensify the uneasi- 
ness which, like a nightmare, op- 
presses the mind of Parliament. 
‘Never in the history of this coun- 
try has such a state of things 
existed as that which at present 
is found at St Stephen’s. Never 
have those who can usually cast a 
horoscope for a new parliamentary 
era with tolerable accuracy, found 
themselves so puzzled as now. 


One fact, and one fact only, is 
patent—oppressively and painfully 


patent. It is that Ireland and her 
affairs once again will stop the way 
of all real progress in public busi- 
ness when the moment shall have 
come at which Mr Gladstone may 
choose for the fourth time to set 
the Irish ball rolling. The sore, 
for the perfect cure of which the 
self-complacent physician has so 
often already smilingly accepted 
gigantic cheques on the bank of 
public applause, has broken out in 
more virulent festering than ever. 
The perfect cure of 1869, the per- 
fect cure of 1870, the perfect cure 
of 1881, have each and all proved 
to be but a temporary skinning 
over of the ulcer. Once again, 
without one word of acknowledg- 
ment of the folly of past treat- 
ment, without one syllable in ex- 
=, of past failure, the 
land physician asks for confi- 


dence. Once more he promises 
a final success and a complete | 
Once more the gap 


restoration. 
ing crowd of admirers 

round him in simplicity of faith, 
with words of fulsome ; 


One change, and only one, hascome _ 


over the scene. But itisac 


most ominous. 


sultation, decline to meet him 
longer. 
into consultation are of mixed rep- 
utation. He to whom the great 
medicine-man gives special c 


of the dressing of the sore, pre- 


paratory to the great operation, is 
inexperienced in practice, and of 
quack reputation in theory. It 
is this change of procedure that 
is causing so great anxiety in the 
public mind. Just as a patient 
might naturally be alarmed, if his 
attendant appeared at his bedside, 
not with the familiar consulti 
physician, but with a surgeon 


known to be fond of sawing off 


limbs, so has the nation strong 
ground for uneasiness now. The 
old family attendant has oncé more 
come*to the bedside: But who 
accompanies him?—not the ex- 
perienced assistant who has all 
along insisted. that amputation is 


out of the question, and would be- 
of deadly danger, and .that con-— 


sistent treatment is all that is re 
quired; but the young and inex- 
perienced theorist, who is known, 
before he was called in, to have de- 
clared that the limb must come off 
at once. 

But this is not the only aggra- 
vation of the distressing strain 


which the changes of the last few 


weeks have brought upon the body 
politic. The doctor called in once 


more, and the new assistants who ~ 





Those whom the © 
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Those whom he has taken 
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surrbund him, seem to have been 
ined to intensify the distress 
still further by subjecting the 
ient to a long period of doubt 
and mystery. ‘They have thrown 
out broad hints in the patient’s 
hearing that the scalpel and the 
saw must be used. They have 
subjected him to all the agony of 
anticipation. But, on the other 
hand, they refuse him altogether 
the certainty which gives forti- 
tude to bear that which, hanging 
uncertainly over the head like 
a sword of Damocles, is unendur- 
able. It would seem as if the 
aim was to produce that tension of 
nerves which results in a reckless 
desire to escape at any cost from 
further suspense. When over- 
wrought feeling is driven wild by 
uncertainty, there is a tendency 
to the condition of mind which 
says, ‘‘ Well, well, do what you 
like; only get it over.”’ 

There has never been before in 
the constitutional history of our 
country a more discreditable course 
pursued by a public statesman 
than that which Mr Gladstone has 
been following for the last few 
weeks. It is a fiction of the 
most transparent kind for him to 
stand up before the nation and 
say, as he did lately, that he must 
have weeks to mature his plans, 
and indeed, as he said on the 4th 
March, that he should have three 
months. It is so for a double reason. 
First, he had no right to make 
a great constitutional crisis, the 
greatest of this century, without 
being prepared at once to calm the 
public mind by distinct declara- 
tions if he could, or to submit to 
the public verdict of condemna- 
tion if his declarations produced 
an opposite effect. It is all very 
well to take shelter behind the 
already worn-threadbare plea that 
a physician is not to be expected 
to prescribe till he is called in; 
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such a simile states only half the 
case. A physician who is select- 
ed by others, and called in, may 
be well entitled to have time 
for diagnosis, if he has never seen 
the patient before, and has never 
studied his case. But a physician 
who is called in practically at his 
own request, and because he says 
the case has. been the object of his 
long and constant study ‘‘ by day 
and even by night,’’ and who asks, 
not that the former physician 
should receive his aid, but should 
be turned out of the house as 
failing to understand the case and 
apply the proper treatment—such 
a physician is in a totally different 
position. His very accusations 
against the other practitioner imply 
—if he is an honest man—that 
he has diagnosed the case. This 
would be a just inference, even if 
the physician had never seen the 
patient; but it is irresistible when 
the practitioner has known the sub- 
ject well, and only ceased to pre- 
scribe for him six months before. 
And if so, howcan he escape the 
demand for immediate prescrip- 
tion? How can he turn round 
to the patient, and say, ‘‘ You 
have at my instigation dismissed 


“your attendant, because I have 


satisfied you that his treatment 
was wrong; but although I know 
your case well of old, and have 
examined it carefully enough now 
to know what it is wrong to do, 
I have no idea what is right. 
You must just go without treat- 
ment, and take your chance—in 
fact, be practically without help, 
till -I have made up my mind. 
And in the meantime I shall try 
if I can get ahy hints about your 
condition from other people. It 
will take some time to collect in- 
formation, but an ‘old hand’ like 
me always takes his time. So 
good-bye till the rst of April!” 

But it is further clear to de- 
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monstration that, whether Mr~in February? Let it not be fee. 
gotten that he had been out of 
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Gladstone when called in was in 
a position to act promptly or not, 
the fault was entirely his own, if 
the truth is that he was not. For 
what has he himself told us in the 
plainest language? Not only has 
he told us that the condition of 
matters which he is now delaying 
to deal with has béen his daily 
and his nightly study for a long 
time before Parliament met, but 
he has told us also that, long 
before it met, he-was satisfied in 
his own mind that Lord Salisbury, 
as his Government had no majority 
in the House of Commons, would 
follow the precedent of Lord Bea- 
consfield in 1868, and tender his 
resignation at once. And Mr 
Gladstone has further, in his place 
in the House of Commons, ridi- 
culed the idea,as one which no 
sensible man could entertain for a 
moment, that a Ministry which had 
only 250 supporters in that House 
could possibly carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country at all. And 
that this was no opinion formed 
late in the day, is proved by the 
rhapsodical letter which he wrote 
from Hawarden, whenever the 
county elections began to go 
in his favour, and which was de- 
scribed by his own supporters -as 
written in a ‘fine rolling frenzy.” 
No one will believe for a moment 
that Mr Gladstone during the whole 
course of the autumn expected any- 
thing else than that his party would 
be in a majority over the Conser- 
vatives. That was a matter as to 
which he had no misgivings. The 
earnestness of his soul went -out 
in longing for such a majority as 
should make him independent of 
the Parnellite vote. Therefore he 
knew perfectly well, upon his own 
showing, that he must come back 
into office, and he knew this by 
the beginning of December. Why, 
then, was he unable to prescribe 


office for a space of time : 
longer than the ordinary duration — 
of the prorogation of Parliament, 
Let it further not be ‘forgotten 
that previous to that time he had 
been for more than five years in 
office, during which the state of 


the sister island had been the con- — 


stant subject of official report and 
Cabinet Council, and that the con. 
dition of Ireland must have been 
carefully studied by him and his 
colleagues, if they were not traitors 
to duty when they extended the 
franchise ‘in that island. And 
when all these things are remem- 
bered, let all honest men judge 
whether the plea can be taken off 
Mr Gladstone’s hands that he 
should have three months to hum 
and haw at the bedside before 
sitting down to write his prescrip. 
tion? The answer can be given. 
conclusively from both aspects— 
he should not have required three 
months, and he had three months. 
Let there be no misunderstand- 
ing about this matter. It is not 
contended that Mr Gladstone 
should have had a bill, cut and 
dry, to lay on the table of the 
House of Commons. No one will 
suggest anything so unreasonable 
as that. But a declaration of 
policy, which should be intelligble 
to the nation, was called for by 
every principle which is character- 
istic of sound statesmanship. The — 
nation was entitled to know at 
once and without delay the gen- 
eral character of the policy con- 
templated. ‘Old parliamentary 
hands’’ are not entitled when the 
country is anxious, and rightly 
anxious, at a great crisis in public: 
affairs, to play a game. They ate 
bound to respect public anxiety; 
and to make such declarations 4s 
will allay it. To do otherwise, is 
to play with responsibility. It 
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to allow fire to smoulder where 
there is risk of explosion. 
But there is another possible 
contingency which may be held 
to be even more than possible in 
the case of one who openly boasts 


‘ that he is playing a tactical game 


asan old parliamentary hand. It 
is that he is conscious in his own 
mind that the statement of the 
principles of his policy will not 
allay public uneasiness, but will 
act as a spark to the pile which 
the heat of anxiety has dried to a 

erously inflammable state. He 
may be desirous—this old hand— 
to gain time, in the hope that 
what is now a state of alarm 
may be damped down in the 
vicissitudes of political weather. 
He knows his countrymen well, 
and that they soon get accustomed 
to and submit to evils, if only 
they are cajoled and gulled for 
a while. The same man who is 
always so loud in his praise of 
the great intelligence of the Brit- 
ish elector, has gauged his gulli- 
bility long ago. He knows that 
he has succeeded in making him 
time after time believe that under 
the guidance of the old _parlia- 
mentary hand he was winning, 
when in fact he was continually 
losing. He knows that he has 
managed to accustom John Bull 
to see Gladstonian failure disclosed 
to him in little bits at a time, and 
to accept it all as success, and he 
probably hopes to do the same 
once more. It is almost incred- 
ible that in this case he should 
succeed yet once again in dribbling 
poor Bull into acquiescence with a 
fatuous policy ; but we must do Mr 


‘Gladstone the justice to say that 


he has had little cause in the past 
to distrust his own powers. The 
passes of mesmerism require time 
to produce effect, but the influence 
of the mesmeriser over his subject 
8 said to become more dominant 
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by continuous exercise. In the 
same way, Mr Gladstone may be 
right in assuming that by util- 
ising delay he may . succeed in 
bringing under his will, more easi- 
ly and more absolutely than ever, 
that public to which he has been a 
Balthazer so often, and with such 
uniform success. . He may well ex- 
pect that when he has had time to 
make his passes, the subject which 
has been ‘‘willed”’ so often into 
implicit obedience, and made to 
follow the ‘‘ willer’’ like a lapdog, 
will swallow, as if it was a sweet 
meat, the bolus, however horrible, 
that has been so long concealed in 
the old parliamentary hand. 

It must: be plain to every person 
who takes a calm survey of the 
situation, that in what has been 
said there is no overdrawing of the 
picture. For those who constitute 
Mr Gladstone’s keenest supporters 
are the very men who, with a 
cynicism almost incredible, and dis- 
graceful beyond precedent, openly 
proclaim that their hope of main- 
taining the Liberal party in power, 
depends upon the ignorance, indif- 
ference, and selfishness of the lower 
and most numerous class of voters. 
What care the farm-labourers of 
Norfolk and the West Riding for 
Ireland, or what do they know 
about it? Who among the miners 
of Wales or of Cornwall cares one 
brass farthing how Ireland is gov- 
erned? Ireland is to them a dis- 
tant country, of which they know 
nothing and think less. Their 
ideas of geography are decidedly 
limited, and history is to them a 
sealed book. Their own little per- 
sonal hopes of favours to come from 
the socialistic policy of their Cham- 
berlains, their Jesse Collingses, their 
Illingworths and their Arches, bulk 
as mountains in their eyes beside 
so dim and distant a speck as Ire- 
land, which to them is a place be- 
yond the seas, as much as America 
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or Australia. Allotments and 
small holdings, fixity of tenure, 
and all the rest of it, glitter before 
the rural eye, while ransom is a 
dazzling gewgaw successfully dan- 
gled before the workers connected 
with trade and commerce. There- 
fore, ‘Ireland be hanged! The 
sooner it is out-of the road the 
better. All we know about it is 
that it stands in the way of our 
acres and our ransom. If it was 
out -of the way, we should be able 
to get along.”’ 

Such is the kind of rude but 
perfectly natural reasoning of the 
least educated voter. And who 
shall blame him? How can he 


think otherwise, when those who 
have got his ear, and who know 
better, are not ashamed to minis- 
ter to all this folly, which, through 
their aid, will soon become worse 
than folly? When Mr John Mor- 
ley preaches to them that they will 


not get on with their schemes as 
long as Ireland has not a separate 
Parliament, how shall they be re- 
proved for being led? How can 
men be' blamed for selfish disregard 
of the nation’s general good when 
those who make themselves their 
leaders. inculcate selfishness as a 
duty, and proclaim a policy which 
is self-seeking personified, in 
which there is not one spark of 
true national and patriotic feeling, 
in which the good of the empire is 
sacrificed with a light heart, in 
order that the supposed good of 
classes may be hurried on, and a 
fictitious popularity maintained for 
Radical leaders ? 

Nor does the state of affairs be- 
come more creditable either ‘to 
people or leaders when a higher 
class in the social scale is reached. 
While the lower or non-political 
and ignorant classes, led by such 
men as the present Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
are prepared, from motives of per- 


sonal gain in prospect, to conga 
Irish affairs to Jupiter or Saturn, so — 
far as they are concerned, the middle _ 
class, which is essentially political, : 


is tending in the same direction, 
but from a motive somewhat dif- 
ferent. Being above the tempta- 
tion to covetousness in its grosser 
form, and therefore averse to social- 
ism, because they have something 
to lose, their greed goes out ing 
different direction. ‘They are so 
grossly intolerant’ and grasping in 
the matter of political power,:that 
anything is to them more endur- 
able than the 
political creed shall not have the 
upper hand in the House of Com- 
mons. A Radical Government on 


the right of the Speaker’s chair is 


the summum bonum of political 
good ; a Radical party in Opposi- 
tion is to them a wrong too great 
to be forgiven to Providence. Ac- 
cordingly, they also, from motives 
of the most arrant selfishness, are 
beginning to look with complacency 
on the idea of an Irish Parliament. 
And this not because they believe 
it will be a blessing to Ireland. 


No man of education and judgment — 


who has had to sit in the same 
House with the Nationalist rep- 
resentatives, can honestly believe 
any such thing. And further, it 


is not because they believe that it - 


can be for the good of the empire. 
Radicals are at least intelligent; 
and when they belong to the class 
that is reasonably well informed, 
they can believe no such folly as 
that. The very fact that they are 
all ardent Free-traders makes it 
impossible. For they know pert- 
fectly well that the instant the 


financial affairs of Ireland are in © 


the’ hands of the Parnellites, pro- 
hibitory tariffs will become part of 
the fiscal system of what is still— 


save the mark!—to be called the . 


‘‘United’’? Kingdom. This, ac 
cording to every doctrine preached 
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the educated Liberal, can be 
neither for the good of the Irish 
le nor the people of Great 
itain, and certainly cannot tend 
tounion,or integrity. But for all 
that, political selfishness is tutor- 
itself to submit. to this, and 
many other difficulties, and to not 
a few deadly risks and dangers 
poth for Ireland and this country. 
in it must be asked, all for 
what? Only for this,—that Rad- 
jcalism may have full swing; that 
there may be no risk of a Glad- 
stonian Government being turned 
out of office by Irishe votes. Par- 
nellites may be very useful .as 
«chuckers out’? of Conservative 
Ministers, but they must be ‘< rele- 
gated to a distant place”’ that they 
may not use the same freedom 
with others. Such is the political 
morality of 1886 among the mid- 
die-class Radicals. 

And if such is the position of 
matters among the new voters and 
the general body of the Radicals, 
what is that of the upper ten of the 
Liberal party, the Whig contin- 
gent, the remnant of the old oli- 
garchs who once lorded it over 
sovereign and people? Could any- 
thing be more lamentable or 
humiliating? The volcanoes show 
themselves once more practically 
extinct; not a heave of remon- 
strance disturbs their black cold 
lava. The jelly-fish politicians, so 
transparent that it can be seen 
there is nothing in them, are being 
washed up higher and higher by the 
tide, flabby and helpless. While 
in the regions where there is no 
fear of the ignorant wave of low- 
class Radicalism some life and 
backbone are. manifesting them- 
selves, and while in one or two 
isolated cases a struggle is being 
made not to be swept away in the 
tide, the remnants of Whiggery 


ate allowing it to sweep them on, 


without showing one sign of life. 
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While peer after peer of that 
Liberal group which in former 
days the Radicals delighted to 
honour, has declared that he can 
no longer go with a party which 
has become urftrue to the very 
fundamental doctrines of Liberal- 
ism, and is rushing wildly and reck- 
lessly in a course contrary to sound 
principles, Liberals of exactly the 
same stamp, whose position com- 
pels them to truckle to the ignor- 
ant, show an absence of all courage 
and consistency. When things are 
said and done which thirty years 
ago would have shattered the 
strongest parties in the country, 
and caused strenuous and deter- 
mined resistance which would have 
brought to his senses any Minister 
that even seemed to give such 
ideas countenance, one of the great 
parties of the State is found to- 
day as a man in his dotage, deaf, 
blind, and uninterested, living like 
a vegetable, querulous only for his 
own ease and comfort, and regard- 
less of the good or the safety of 
the household. The two or three 
who have made noble sacrifices, 
for which history will do them 
honour, serve only as bright spots 
to bring out the gloomy darkness 
of the situation. They seem un- 
able to communicate the spark of 
their patriotism to the mass of 
their friends. While they are re- 
spected they are not supported. 
There is no rallying round them. 
They are strengthless because their 
friends are poltroons. They are 
not attacked by their foes because 
they are seen to be scarce worth 
powder and shot. It is a waste of 
strength to fight generals when they 
have no soldiers. The courtesy 
shown by the Radicals to those 
who have patriotically refused to 
turn their coats, is the courtesy 
that is shown to respectable weak- 
ness. It is not worth while to, 
make martyrs of men who have no 
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following. It is bad tactics to goad 
men into active propagandism 
whose action has not brought them 
any substantial surrounding. The 
cold of civility is more destructive 
to them than the hot fire of attack. 
They are good fellows, but Quix- 
otic and slow. Let them alone, 
they will do no harm. 

This is the course which is being 
followed by the Gladstonian Lib- 
erals to those men of distinction 
who have not seen their way to 
parting with their principles in 
order to get a seat on the Repeal 
coach. ‘* Drive on, coachman,”’ 
they say ; while they good-natured- 
ly add, ‘‘ Good-bye, old fellow; 
sorry you can’t join us,”’ to those 
left at the stage. And they have 
proved themselves wise. Already 
it is manifest that those left behind 
feel that they are left behind in- 
deed. There is no rush of friends 
to rally round them; no warm 
grip of the hand in sympathy with 
their honourable consistency ; no 
promise of active, energetic sup- 
port. Accordingly, having no en- 
couragement, they can show no 
vigour. It is useless to attempt to 
force an enthusiasm of which there 
is no germ, or which is crushed 
below interest or party spirit. So, 
instead of vigorous and energetic 
action, these leaders, who have sac- 
rificed their own ambitions, are re- 
duced to temporising platitudes, 
tainted with bad logic, and there- 
fore certain to be productive .of 
evil. ‘‘ Mr Gladstone,” they say, 
‘must be allowed to mature and 
develop his scheme; his action 
must not be anticipated; his pro- 
posals must receive calm and care- 
ful consideration, when they are 
laid before us in their entirety.” 
Thus has Lord Hartington, not in 
these exact words, but in effect, 
addressed the Eighty Club, and 
retained their sympathy. | But 
in doing so, he has tacitly con- 


having no strength, makes a pro- 
test to maintain his consistency, 
but who feels that resolute opposi- 
tion is vain, because he will not be 
supported by the strength of those 
who agree with him in his opinions, 
He knows that they have not the 
manliness to put them in practice, 

But the course taken by Lord 
Hartington is not only a weak 


and feeble course ; it is one radi- 


cally wrong in tactics, and con. 
trary to the distinct teaching of 
experience. 


lowed to mature his plans, and 
that they should not be antici- 
pated, his tactics are essentially 
faulty ; and when he suggests that 
they must be looked at as a whole, 
and not dealt with till the entire 
scheme is before the country, he 
shows how little he has learned of 


.Mr Gladstone’s modes of proce- 


dure. To talk of waiting till plans 
are matured and schemes complete, 
is to forget the true nature of the 
case. This is not a question of 
some ordinary social or parlia- 
mentary reform—an extension of 
the franchise or a division of elec- 
toral areas. It is a question affect- 
ing the very fabric of the State 
itself. The matter is one which, 
in spite of Mr Gladstone’s counter- 
arguments, must be considered 
‘¢fundamental.”’ What is being 
matured is not a bill but a rev- 
olution. If it is not, why all this 
concealment and keeping close of 
parliamentary hands? Therefore, 
what is called for on the part of 
those who cannot get proper re 
assurances is action, not watching. 


If the situation is such that there — 


is alarm of attack on the very 





fessed that while he distrusts their 
leader, he feels that he cannot 
lead himself. He .says, in effect, 
‘¢ Mischief is brewing’; but as I can. 
not stop it, brew on it must.” His | 
whole position is that of one who, 


When he recommends. 
that Mr Gladstone should be al-. 
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citadel itself, then it is the action 
of generalship and not mere watch- 

by guards that is called for. 

is the use of keeping a mere 
ordinary, outlook over the open, 
when the sap may be going for- 
ward and the mine is in the course 
of being laid? What general worth 
the name will sit idle while the 
rigzags are being cut, out of which 
the enemy may emerge in force 
atany moment? ‘The sap must be 
met by counter-sap, the approach 
of the enemy must be prepared 
for by pushing forward advanced- 
posts. Every instinct of defence 
ints to the necessity of being 
beforehand with your enemy, and 
every dictate of prudence bids the 
defender keep the garrison active. 
To neglect the one is to weaken 
the positive strength of your posi- 
tion, to neglect the other is to 
reduce and enervate the spirit of 
your force. Yet this is what is 


being done by Lord Hartington 


and his friends. They are treat- 
ing the question’ as if it was a 
mere political field-day, instead of 
addressing themselves now to the 
_ work of defence. Should it not 
be enough for patriotic politicians 
that the maintenance of the leg- 
islative Union is put in doubt? 
What do they require more than 
to know that those in whose hands 
power is, cannot and will not say 
whether they intend ‘to maintain 
that which Lord Hartington has 
severed himself from them, rather 
than run the risk of imperilling? 
In such circumstances, waiting, and 
giving time to mature plans, and 
promising them a fair considera- 
tion, is like waiting till the match 
is ready to be applied, before 
going out and attacking the in- 
vaders in their trenches. When 
It comes to a question of revolu- 
tion in the State, the ordinary 
and fundamental rule of war ap- 
plies with absolute exactitude — 
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he who waits for his enemy 
has given him half his vic-. 
tory. An army on the defen- 
sive is an army, lost. A true de- 
fence consists in going out to meet 
the enemy, not in waiting till he 
can make all his dispositions for 
coming down upon the defenders. . 
And therefore it is painful to see 
the attitude assumed by men who, 
beyond doubt, deserve well of their 
country, for the stand they took 
when Mr Gladstone, in forming his 
Government, refused to give them 
assurances that he would resist 
the disintegration of the empire. 
They do not seem to realise that 
the facts which called on them so 
loudly that they could not refuse 
to respond, are facts which mean 
political war. They seem uncon- 
scious that delay is dangerous. 
They fold their hands, and allow 
the invader of what they hold dear 
to be prominently in the front as 
the only activity. They produce 
the impression on those whom they 
ought to lead straight on, that the 
crisis is not so serious as people 
imagine; and they thus uncon- 
sciously, but not less unfortun- 
ately, lend a negative aid to that 
master of political manipulation, 
who can handle the British sub- 
ject with such skill that, while. 
appearing to lead him straight, he 
can bring him round to move in 
the exactly opposite direction, his 
victim all the while being quite 
unconscious that he is following 
the bidding of another, and believ- 
ing that all is fair and straight- 
forward. 

But this is not the. only point 
in which the guondam leader of 
the Liberal party and his friends 
show their inability to understand 
the political situation, .and thus 
run the risk of handing over the 
citadel to the foe, almost without 
a struggle. Long as they have 
known Mr Gladstone, they do not 
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seem to understand him yet. Do 
they indeed suppose that when 
the 1st of April is reached they 
will receive a frank, full, and 
faithful development of the Prime 
Minister’s plans or intentions? 
Are they fatuous enough to be- 
lieve that the old parliamentary 
hand is to open wide, and that 
when they have seen what lies in 
it, they will know all? Have 
they no suspicion of a command- 
ing card being up the sleeve, that, 
when they have studied the hand 
disclosed, and acted accordingly, 
will suddenly be tabled, and the 
stakes triumphantly carried off? 
Surely it is incredible that men 
who have watched Mr Gladstone’s 
career for so many years should 
still, like new-born babes, remain in 
a condition of undeveloped intel- 
ligence which shall hold him to be 
as other men. It is scarcely pos- 


sible to believe that they are still 


blind to what is known and boasted 
of by Mr Gladstone’s keen sup- 
porters. These latter revel in the 
fact that he has the power of 
using words which convey to 
every one who hears and reads 
them a particular sense, and yet 
that sense can be repudiated when 
it suits the exigency of political 
- tactics to do so. After the whole 
nation has accepted his words as 
having a definite meaning, and he 
has suffered that acceptance with- 
out a word of remonstrance, they 
are explained to mean something 
totally different. Nay, worse. 
After he has traded upon the 
acceptance of his words as mean- 
ing one thing, and taken all ad- 
vantage he can out of the state of 
the public mind thus produced, he 
can turn round, and by some 
minute ‘grammatical construction 
or sophistical explanation, smil- 
ingly repudiate what he has 
known to be the universally ac- 
cepted reading of his utterances. 
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Every one who knows anyth 
of the history of politics in ¢ 


country during the last decade is 


perfectly aware of the truth of 
these facts. But is it quite go 
clear that men—honest, straight. 


forward Englishmen—have come — 


to realise how degrading such 4 
state of things is to political life, 
and how demoralising to political 
society? Skill in manipulating 
words, and using them to mean 
what suits the moment, while re | 
serving the right to explain after 
wards that they meant something 
totally different, is a kind of skill 
which is generally associated with 
‘*Old Bailey ’’—two words which 
have acquired a signification the 
reverse of complimentary. But 
there are two classes of ‘Old 
Bailey.”” There is the bold and 
the open, there is the unctuous 
and the Heepish. Can it be other- 
wise than injurious to the tone of 
public life that the latter has not 
only become a factor of much 


power in parlidmentary warfare, 


but that it has evidently been 


elevated to the position of an ad- 
mired factor? The worshipping 


partisans of the Prime Minister 


look forward with the same expec- 
tant delight to one of his Janus- 
like appearances, as the gallery at 
the Old Bailey eagerly looks fora ~ 
specially clever quirk of some Q.C. 
versed in making black white. 
They revel in his twistings and 
turnings, his developments of pol- 
icy by degrees, altering as he goes 
along, as a sailor trims to catch 
every wind. They have come to 
‘consider this kind of thing as the 
very acme of statesmanship, 

to glory in it as a triumph 
genius. Is not such a state of 
things a cause of grief to all who 


hold the business of Government — 


to be a high trust, far above the 
chicanery of party? The time 


may be short that Mr Gladstone 
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will control the destinies of this 
country in person; but the evil 
jnfluence. which a man of his tre- 
mendous powers may exercise upon 
the political life of a country is 
not to be measured by the time of 
his own presence on the scene. 
* Just as the mannerisms which the 
ius of a great actor may injuri- 
ously develop among his feilow- 
formers of his own generation, 
through the commanding power of 
his talent, will not cease to offend 


and ear upon the stage till’ 


long after he is gone, so the evils 
brought about by an example such 
as Mr Gladstone gives will, most 
unfortunately, survive long after 
he has retired from public life. 

Eyen as we write, news comes 
to hand which confirms the view 
above stated as to the folly of 
accepting Mr Gladstone’s utter- 
ances as those of other men. 
Every one who read his declara- 
tions as to the time at which he 
would disclose his scheme, expected 
that on the 22d of March this dis- 
closure was to be made, or some 
reason given for further delay. But 
Mr Gladstone calmly announces 
now that, after looking over his 
former utterances, he does not con- 
sider himself bound to do either 
of these things. By some subtle 
treading, which sophists may be 
able to understand, he holds that 
he pledged himself to nothing. 
The 22d, the House of Commons 
is told, shall not be the day of a 
declaration of policy, but only the 
day when Mr Gladstone shall name 
another day, which he thinks will 
be the day when something shall 
be said upon the subject. The 
patting of the restive horse, the 

_ familiarising him with the dis- 
agreeable object, is not yet at an 
end. Mr Gladstone requires more 
time. He has nothing to tell. He 

_ has warnings to give that rumours 
Which are current are to be re- 
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ceived with ‘‘prudent reserve”’ 
and ‘‘ wholesome scepticism.’’ But 
still not a word to relieve public 
anxiety. ‘‘Some day next week,” 
he ‘‘hopes”’ to be able to mention 
some other day, when the anxiety 
of the nation will be relieved or 
increased. Thus the old tactics 
are still the order of the day, the 
old procedure by ‘‘ dodge”’ is still © 
dominant. 

Of this most injurious course 
of procedure the British public is 
likely to see a special development 
when the postponing of a declara- 
tion of policy from one day to an- 
other can no longer be carried on. 
The courage with which the Prime 
Minister has thrown himself into 
the work of endeavouring finally 
to settle the Irish difficulty, is of 
itself proof that his confidence in 
the arts he has practised for many 
years is unabated. It is impos- 
sible to imagine that he can have 
entered upon it with any other 
idea than that his powers of cajol- 


‘ery are boundless in their extent 


and strength. For what is it that 
is before us? Itis the prospect 
that the British tax-payer is to 
provide a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred millions sterling to be 
handed over to Ireland in loan, 
and that the arrangements for 
securing the loan are to consist. 
in our abandoning practically the 
government of that country, and 
handing it over to men who have 
openly declared their undying hos- 
tility to Great Britain, and to all 
people who are loyal to the union 
of the three, kingdoms. They are 
men who have no desire or ‘“1ten- 
tion that their race should .-+ on 
terms of amity with this country. 
But that is not the worst of it. 


They are men whose own lives 
would not be worth a day’s pur- 
chase if they were to .declare that 
such was their desire or intention. 
They are the masters of Ireland, 
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only because they are the respect- 
able-looking and well-dressed, and 
so far cultivated, elements of an 
organization which, in its essence, 
is the enemy of all law but the 
tyranny of mob-rule, which relies 
on fear and cruelty as its most 
effective weapons. It is an organi- 
sation in the track of which ‘intim- 
* idation, personal mutilation, and 
murder follow as certainly as night 
follows day. It is an organisation 
so perfect, that it supersedes all 
law, and can enforce its decrees 
with all the persistency and cer- 
tainty of the most perfectly devel- 
oped executive system. A most 
remarkable instance of this de- 
serves to be noticed, both as indi- 
cating the completeness of the 
system of terrorism, and the sym- 
pathy of the general population 
with its work. But a few days 
ago, at a time when the bDlack- 
coated leaders of this organisation 
were—because it suited their di- 
plomacy in. view of. favours to 
come from Mr Gladstone—osten- 
sibly endeavouring to prevent out- 
rages, a murder was committed on 
the person of a man named Finlay. 
This.man had been under police 
protection for a very long time. But 
so well, so diligently, so unwearied- 
ly, was the work of the executive 
of this Court of Terrorism carried 
on, that it required only one half- 
hour of failure on the part of the 
police in watching their man to 
bring about his death: The Thugs 
of India have never shown more 
deadly and persistent determina- 
tion ghan this. And what of those 
who lived upon the scene of this 
dastardly, deliberate, and diabolical 
outrage, committed in the cold 


blood of months of waiting against 
a man who had done no wrong? 
Did they assist the police to hunt 
down the assassins, as brave men 
on the side of the Irish Channel 
tracked and caught the murderers 
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of the policeman at N 
Hall? No; 
was with the criminals. Not con. 
tent with giving no help to justi 


they, with a brutality that the 


savage of the desert would 
jeered at and insulted the mourn. 


ing widow of their victim, refused 


a coffin or a grave for his remai 


and his body had to be placed jp : 


a disused burying-ground by the 
police, his own brother’s life bei 
threatened if he accompanied his 
remains to the grave. 

It is a nation in whjch such 
things are possible, and ‘ftom which 


as anation, no cry of shame goes ) 


up when they are done in her 
midst, that now asks for self-goy- 
ernment, and fawns upon and flat- 
ters the man who once denounced 
such things in the honest indignant 
terms that come to the lips of 
every right-thinking person, but 
who now, through his subordi- 
nate, speaks of a similar murder 
as an ‘‘ unfortunate death.”’ It is 
this population, savage to brutality, 


that stops at no crime, to whom 


the concession of Home Rule is 
calmly talked of as a matter of 
course, and to which all men ex 
pect the Prime Minister to propose 
to hand over a sum so enormous, 
on no security whatever, except the 
security of a right of re-conquest by 
civil war. It is impossible to believe 


all their sympathy 









that any such scheme, when it is 


fairly broached, will receive the _ 
assent of the country. But it is 


painful to confess that this impos 
sibility arises, so far as can be 
judged, not from the high patriotic 
motive which calls for a strong, 
firm, and effective government for 
Ireland, but solely from the inter 
ested motive which the money 
question raises. It is humiliating 
to think that vacillation and want 
of steadfast purpose in the past 
have, by allowing things to slide, 
gradually accustomed the easy 
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going mind of the modern politi- 
cianto the idea that it is justifi- 
able to hand over a part of the 
United Kingdom to the worst of 
all tyranny—the tyranny of the 
mob-law of a people shown to be 
prutalised and incapable of civil- 
ised self-government; still more hu- 
miliating is it to have to admit, as 
every man’s conscience must com- 

| him to do, that the acceptance 
of such an idea is based upon the 
meanest and most selfish of mo- 
tives. The cynical confession of 
Mr John Morley, that British busi- 
ness could not get on till the Irish 
members were bundled across the 
Channel to College Green, repre- 
sents the average latter-day Radi- 
cal’s state of mind exactly. And 
the fact that to this declaration 
Mr Morley owes his situation as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, is a painful proof how 
the Prime Minister accepts this 
view of the situation. For it is 
quite certain that no qualification 
whatever does Mr Morley possess 
for such a position as that of Chief 
Secretary except this declaration 
of his views. His appointment 
said in plain words to the Irish 
party, ‘‘ We know how disagree- 
able you can make yourselves. 
We know that you can stop, and 
have the will to stop, all public 
business, unless you get your way. 
Kezp quiet, like good. fellows and 
it will be all right. You shall 
have your Parliament on College 


Green, provided you don’t make 


yourselves a nuisance, and prevent 
ourmen obeying the whip.’’ And 
so the Irish members took it. It 
has been most amusing to see how 
the guns that used to be always 
firing into the Treasury bench, are 
now silent, except when occasion- 
ally blank-firing parade is held, 
to keep up the noise for the ben- 
efit of the readers of Nationalist 
newspapers. There is generally 
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more noise and trouble now from 
the Radical benches belew the 
gangway on the Ministerial side, 
than is to be heard from the Irish 
quarter. Their loudest salvos are 
fired when their friend Mr Morley 
turns his answers to their friendly: 
questions into opportunities for 
sneering at and throwing obloquy 
on the Loyalists of Ireland. Any 
young member who, fired by a 
study of former Home Rule 
speeches in the House, opens his 
mouth to roar on his own account, 
is speedily frowned down, and 
told to hold his tongue. Compli- 
ments are bandied with the Trea- 
sury bench, and all the powers of 
wit and sarcasm are expended on 
those who are known to desire to 
uphold the legislative union of 
the Three Kingdoms. 

To this state of things have the 
vanity and wrong-headedness of 
the Prime Minister brought us. 
It is one of those instances in 
which the fascination of a man, 
and the powers of genius, which 
would give a vast power for good 
over men, are unfortunately being 
used for the promotion of unmiti- 
gated, it is to be feared, in- 
curable evil, unless his progress 
can be stayed. Even as we write, the 


-air is thick with rumours that .some 


of his stanchest and keenest sup- 
porters are unable to join with him 
in this crowning folly of the policy 
of many yeats regarding Ireland. 
But no man can gauge Mr Glad- 
stone’s powers of cajolery and ex- 
planation, and bit-by-bit persuaison. 
It is significant that those who are 
said to be unable to go along with. 
him in his policy are Radicals of 
Radicals, who would be deterred 
by no scuples as regards historical 
constitution or the traditions of 
statesmanship. If they refuse to 
stand by the Prime Minister in his 
latest venture, it must be because 
they are satisfied that his prposals 
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are unworkable,. either on the 
ground that the public will not 
accept them in theory, or that 
there is the gravest doubt of their 
success in practice. Probably both 
grounds exist in their minds; and 
the first must undoubtedly be the 
case if the ordinary British subject 
is the least like what he used to 
be; while the latter is as certain 
as anything that is in the future 
can be. 
Meanwhile, what is the duty of 
all patriotic men? Are they to sit 
with folded hands and allow the 
unity, and what is the same thing 
the prosperity of the empire, to be 
staked and lost in a futile attempt 
to win over to loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the law a demoralised and 
brutalised people, led by men who 
have fomented all the evil that 
exists among them, and taken 
advantage of all its wickedness to 
promote their own ends? Let it 
be hoped this will not be their 
course. Whether they can avert 
the calamities that threaten the 
country is not the question.“ Duty 
calls that in a great national crisis 
every man should be up and doing 
in the faith that the right will pre 


shall do so. The present juncture 
is big with fate. Let those who 
have exerted thernselves for their 
country in the past, redouble their 
exertions now. Let those who 
have done little, do much. Let 
those who have left the work to 
others till to-day, rouse themselves 
from their torpor, and set their 
hand to the work. This is a time 
for sacrifices, a time for diverting 
energy from pleasure, from social 
calls, and even from business, to 
give it to direct service to Queen 
and country. Let no man, when 
the crisis is over be in the position 
of feeling that he had no share in 
the work of endeavouring to save 
the State in the time of its need. 
May each of us be able to feel that 
if evil schemes. prevail, not only 
have we contributed nothing to 
their success, but that we can 
with a good conscience believe 
that their success has been in spite 
of our most earnest exertion. And 
if—which God grant—these evil 
schemes are defeated, may every 
loyal man have the pride of a real 
share in the triumph of principles 
over disloyalty and faction. 
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